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PREFACE. 


T O llie Kietzschean scholar this book does not pretend 
to offer mnch, if anything at all, that is new. I 
have written it for the purpose of gaining for Nietzsche 
some appreciation and justice in the English-speaking 
world, where he is so little known, and, when not un- 
knovm, so often misunderstood. With the exception of 
the works by Barry, Common, Poison, Ellis, Gould, Levy, 
Mencken, Orage, and Wallace, and a few good articles in 
magazines, scarcely anything worthy of note has been 
written about him. All these works, moreover, seem to 
me either too partial or too incomplete. 

The present work is neither a polemic nor an apology. 

It is a modest endeavour to be just to the man whom 
Xievy considers the greatest hero of the New Renascence, t-'' 
and whom, along with Herostratus, “ Chambers’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary” labels as a madman. 

The essential and characteristic features of this book 
are the following : 

1. It contains the first detailed biography of Nietzsche 
written since the publication of Frau Foerster-Nietzsche’s 
excellent but rather “sisterly” book. 

2. It gives the first English chronological sketch of all 
Nietzsche’s works. 

8. It seeks to apply the rigid method of historical and 
unprejudiced criticism to Nietzsche. 

4. It supplies the fullest Nietzsehean bibliography hitherto 
published. 

The "Life " has been mainly composed by compfling 
facts gathered from Frau Foerster-Nietzsche's “Leben,” 
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and from BemotUli’s, Crusins’, Deussen’g, and Salis’ boolre. 
I have been tmable to obtain additional details from Frau 
Cosima Wagner on account of her ill-health. The evidence 
on some important points is at present rather scanty, and 
sometimes all I have been able to arrive at is a no7i liquet. 

The “ Sketch *’ of Nietzsche's vforks has been written in 
imitation of that by Hollitscher. While cutting out and- 
condensing — sometimes also rearranging — have tried to 
use as much as possible the words of Nietzsche, for only 
thus can the beauty of the original be preserved. I have 
disregarded all postbnmous works and sketches, with the 
exception of the books left finished (the " Twilight of the 
Idols,” the "Antichrist,” and "Nietzsche contra Wagner”). 
The Sketch deals most extensively with the .works of the 
more lucid second period and the chief works of the third 
period. The pamphlets against Wagner, of which the 
second is little more than a selection of passages from 
previous books, have been allotted very little space, owing 
to their comparatively small value. A few poems have 
been added. 

Sufficient has already been said by HoUitscber as to the 
immense difficulty of giving a coherent exposition of 
Nietzsche’s ideas. For this part of my work, therefore, 
there may surely be permitted an apology for any sins 
of omission and commission which it may contain. 

For the " Critique ” all important commentators and 
critics have been consulted; many are quoted, and both 
sides are always heard. To avoid the constant and 
monotonous use of inverted commas and so render the 
book more readable, the views of different writers ore 
frequently interwoven, sometimes even without altera- 
tion of their words. I hope this explanation will exempt 
me from the accusadon of pla^atism. 

It has been absolutely impossible to give a complete 
"Bibliography” of the numberless articles in magazines 
and journals; I have, however, tried not to omit any 
important book or article on Nietzsche. The literature 



given at tho head of many of the chapters will also provo 
nsefal. The names of tho authors there given refer to their 
respective works mentioned in tho Bibliography. 

The main sources from which the book has derived 
much profit are Frau Foerstcr -Nietzsche’s biography of 
her brother, and the works of Bcmoulli, Hollitscher, Joel, 
I/andsberg, Lichtenberger, Richter, Seilllfere, and Zoccoli. 

I have great pleasure in acknowledging my obligation 
to Professor Lichtenberger of Paris, to Professor Sana y 
Escartin of Madrid, and to Doctor VannSrus of Stockholm, 
for their contributions as to Nietzsche’s influence in their 
respective countries. 

Advisory help has come to me from many quarters. 
I have to give many thanks for valuable suggestions to 
several friends of mine, especially to Tb. Common, of 
Edinburgh, the indefatigable pioneer of Nietzscheanism 
in England, and to 'William Bomaine Paterson, the gifted 
author of the “ Nemesis of Nations.” My thanks are also 
due to H, H. Barrett, B.A„ for assistance in seeing the 
book through the press. 

To Messrs. Fisher Unwin (London) and Mr. Common 
I am obliged for their kind permission to use material 
which appears in the second part of this book. Mr. Gurlitt, 
Berlin, has kindly allowed the insertion of Nietzsche’s 
likeness by Hans Olde. 

It is sometimes difficult to avoid repeating oneself in 
the case of Nietzsche. And if the book has rather the 
character of a compilation, I hope that its aim, i.e., the 
introduction of the philosopher and his philosophy to those 
unacquainted with either, will form a sufficient excuse. 

Should there still be many imperfections in this work, 
I plead the fact that I have had to write it in English, a 
language which is not my mother-tongue ; and I may find 
further indulgence when I state that I desired by means of 
this book to pay off a ^bt of gratitude to Nietzsche. 


Losdqs, Kottmfier, 1908. 


M. A, M. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


\ \ 7 H0 was Nietzsche? 

V V ~ A poet-philosopher ; a lover of maiikind ; a prophet 


of a ** Christ that is to be.'* 

We may perhaps be able to define what Nietzsche teas. 
"What Nietzsche will le to the world, what will remain of 
him in the fntnre, no one can say. All we can do at present 
is to quote the poet when he says — 


' Though tuadefifled in history his worth, 

By party favour and hy hate belied, 

Yet art shall place him now before your view, 
And bring him near unto yonr loving hearts t” 


No doubt Nietzsche’s works are full of faults and 
phantoms. No doubt, as far as method goes, he was not at 
all a philosopher. No one denies Nietzsche the philologist’s 
scholarly attainments and abiUties ; but as a philosopher he 
^ had not the same respect for stem science, and he became a 
\ philosophical Herostratus. Perhaps even, Nietzsche did 
not say anything that has not been said before. Most 
probably only a small portion of what Nietzsche has said 
mil be of lasting value. His limitations, contradictions, and 
Mlies, his absolute lack of sound sociological ideas, of 
•nmon sense, and last, but not least, of — humour, make 
ny of his books wearisome. 

nd yet, the manner in which he, the poet-philosopher, 
ts, will ensure him a lasting place in the history of 
ht. There is a certain advance in literary form marked 
works. 
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^ — jrwo thin gs certainl ^we may ka rn, from Nietzsche^ 
nsmely, to ur^erstand truTanstocracy *and aefniro eabtle 
methods o! thinking. True aristocracy of mind is superior 
' Jo ntilitjm an bourg eois vi ew of^excenencc«.jrhe great 
' ' majority of our contemporaries e^imato everything according 
io its practical utility — the word taken in its broadest sense. 
Nietzsche will teach them that there are still higher aims; 
he will teach them to grasp the Beauty of a thing before 
considering its actual Value. The spirit of acceptance is, 
more often than not, a hindrance to progress. When we 
learn with Nietzsche to take up new points of view, and 
thereby accustom ourselves to comprehend, that from these 
standpoints — even when opposed to those with which we 
are familiar — logical perspectives are possible; when we 
learn, for example, to perceive the genius in the criminal, 
this perfecting of our methods of thought most create a 
subtlety of idea which cannot fail some day to show good 
effects. 

' IJjels remarks very reasonably that great thoughts have 
never had effect simply on account of their originality, hut 
' because they have been presented to the public at the right 
moment, in the right form. Just as at the end of the 
eighteenth century the whole of the educated classes in 
Europe were seized with a loathing of culture, a contempt 
for the false glamour of civilisation, when the " retonmons >j 
a la nature! ” became the general watchword; bo, in the 
same way, at the end of the nineteenth century, in spite of 
all our great technical and scientihe progress, there arose a 
desire and longing for nature, and for new ideals. ” Soul-y* 
paupers, and the hung^ slaves of Self” needed a redeemer. 

. "And tE5y formcThSminNietzscne. There were also those 
whor-craving for excitement, welcomed this philosophical 
who eodeanizured^a^^OTr np tbe pahees tit 
‘ h^oSsjTof bigotry, of^mdery-riddeH anti-natural culture. 

In material wealth Gefman^rras^poor during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. A thoughtful disposition, 
inclined to withdraw itself from the material world, was then 
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the mark oC the national character. Ziegler thinks 
Germany’s poverty was a prerequisite for that culture in 
■which literature and lesthetics predominated. Thought and 
learning sat ■upon the throne aa despotic rulers. Before 
them knelt the sensate hut never sensuous arts. After the 
fifties Germany hecame rich . W ealth afforded the possibility 
of a more sensuous and artistic cultura Only then could 
Goethe be understood. "Wagner placed the arts upon 
the throne. And now came Nietzsche preaching the gospel 
of the Greeks, that of senguous beauty in place of the . 
intellectual beauty, which had hitherto been the gospel 
of the Germans. 

"With the increase of -wealth an ii^ipi^^Epicureanism 
appeared. After the establishment of the political union, 
the spirit of equalisation, the militarism and the official 
hierarchy of a too conceited State, threatened to annihilate 
the nature of the individual and his right to freedom of 
action. The almighty State was at a masimum, the> 
individual at a minimum. State help was clamoured for i 
instead of self-help. And now came Nietzsche setti ng h is-] 
magnificent , arist ocratic Sto ic in_oppgsil id n to tW smug . 
■^"hrpic mean ; J ii3~^ug§jmanand his anarchisui in'o^dsition"' 
' to^he anti-individnalistic spirit of the modem State. / 

"With the growth of materialism a certain tendency 
towards shallowness came into German thought, and 
Determinism, swaying history and sociology, made the 
individual a mere figure in an equation solvable by the 
doctrines of the “milieu^’ and “heredity.” And now came 
the Voluntarist Nietzsche, transfiguring Dife, proclaiming 
his “ Amor Fati ” and singing the Song of the independent 
One, the Indi-ndual, for whom the struggle had become 
historically necessary and justified. 

As it has often been desired, it is well that Nietzsche's 
principal tenets should be given in a pricis. We shall 
therefore give them here, though on pa'ge 370 a short 
systematic summary of them will appear. The reader will 
be better enabled to understand what follows, if a few 
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^ thing s certainl y we may Jearo-jrom -N tgtzsebe^ 
name^TtounBerstand trSTanstocracy, and acguire subtle 
methods oT thinking. Trne arist<x;racy of mind is snperior 
to the ntilitati an bourgeois view of escell egc p- great 
' '"majority of our contemporaries estimate everything according 
to its practical utility — the word taken in its broadest sense. 
Kietzschc will teach them that there are still higher aims; 
he will teach them to grasp the Beanty of a thing before 
considering its actual Value. The spirit of acceptance is, 
more often than not, a hindrance to progress. ‘When we 
leam with 2vietzsche to take up new points of view, and 
thereby accustom ourselves to comprehend, that from these 
standpoints — even when opposed to those with which we 
are familiar — logical perspectives are possible; when we 
leam, for example, to perceive the genius in the criminal, 
this yeriectiag of oar methods of thoaght must create a 
subtlety of idea which cannot fail some day to show good 
effects. 

I)i§ls remarks very reasonably that great thoughts have 
never had effect simply on account of their originality, but 
because they have been presented to the public at the right 
moment, in the right form. Just as at the end of the 
eighteenth century the whole of the educated classes in 
Europe were seized with a loathing of culture, a contempt 
for the false glamour of civilisation, when the " retoomons 
» la nature ! ” became the general watchword ; so, in the 
same way, at the end of the nineteenth century, in spite of 
all our great technical and scientific progress, there arose a 
desire and longing for nature, and for new ideals. ^ ^^Soul-/ 
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the mark of the national character. Ziegler thinks 
Germany’s poverty "was a prereqnisite for that culture in 
v?hich literature and eeathetics predominated. Thought and 
learning sat upon the throne as despotic rulers. Before 
them Imelt the sensate but never sensuous arts. After the 
fifties Germany became rich. Wealth afforded the possibility 
of a more sensuous and artistic cultura Only then could 
Goethe he understood. Wagner placed the arts upon 
the throne. And now came Nietzsche preaching the gospel 
of the Greeks, that of sensuous beauty iu place of the j 
intellectual beauty, which had hitherto been the gospel 
of the Germans. 

With the increase of wealth an inripij^Epicureanism 
appeared. After the establishment of the political union, 
tho spirit of equalisation, the militarism and the official 
hierarchy of a too conceited State, threatened to annihilate 
the nature of the individual and his right to freedom of 
action. The almighty State was at a maximum, the*^ 
individual at a minimum. State help was clamoured for i 
instead of self-help. And now came Nietzsche settingJuaJ 
magnificcnt^^aris^cratic Stglc_jn_opp05ition~~tQ~~th^ smug 
■^•"Tl^ca rean ; ^ isSugSKnan and his anarchism inop^sition^' 
to'thiTantv^dividualistic spirit of the modem State. / 
With the growth of materialism a certain tendency 
towards shallowness came into German thought, and 
Determinism, swaying history and sociology, made the 
individual a mere figure m an equation solvable by the 
doctrines of the " milieu ” and “ heredity.” And now came 
tho Voluntarist Nietzsche, transfiguring Life, proclaiming 
his ” Amor Fati ” and singing the Song of the independent 
One, tho Individual, for whom the struggle bad become 
historically necessary and justified. 

As it has often been desired, it is well that Nietzsche’s 
principal tends should bo given in a prScis. AVe shall 
Ibercforo give them here, though on page 379 a short 
Bystematic snmmar}' of them wall appear. The reader will 
bo better enabled to understand what follows, if a few 
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guiding formula) shape themselves into a folcmm from the 
snperahundance of matter. "We are aware of the injostiee 
done to a great thinker by compressing his teachings into a 
few words. It is impossible to avoid the danger, which is 
mn by everybody who tries to formulate Nietzsche, of 
violating and injuring him. Felice Tocco, the eminent Italian 
I philosophical critic, says in respect to this : ** To arrange 
I out of these fragments a complete whole of well-connected 
and harmonious ideas, is a task which might make the most 
’ experienced expositor despair.’* 

This is especially due to Nietzsche’s changes of standpoint 
daring the different periods of his life, although through all 
these changes there runs a red thread ; for he wasessenfa'alJy 
the preacher of a New Culture, a virile culture, in which 
( virtue is to be understood in the sense in which the 
, ancients understood it. They understood by virtue, apt-nj, 
not exclusively moral perfection, as Christianity has taught 
‘ the world to interpret the term, but any perfection, moral, 
intellectual, or physical. A harmom'ous perfection of thef* 
whole man, the endeavour after the ideal of the aptarot^ was 
'also the aim of Nietzsche. Above all he was anxious to 
emphasise the Importance of Physical Culture, he who 
knew so well the meaniag of a BuSering body. Tbns he 
revives the saying, supposed to have originated from the 
Pythagorean Metopos (preserved by Stohaos, in De virtuie, 
SeTpio I.) — namely, that the efficiency of any part of onr 
body is Qpm'i. 

We will first give three Bomming-np formula} of our omi, 
and then hear two other writers. 

Firstly : Nietzsche is the teacher of the Eternal Jlcenrrenee. * 
Everything repeals itself. This life, this earth, this solar 
Bystem. 

In this, of course, Nietzsche has taught nothing new. 
Metempsychosis, the transmigration of the soul as an 
immortal substance into successive bodily forms cither 
human or animal (the famous doctrine known to Hindoos, 
Babylonian.*!, Egyptians, and Greeks) ; the vvp of 
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Heraclitus ; Goethe’s Pantheism ; Spencer’s “Persistence of j 
Porce”: all these atekindredideas. Yet, although historically 
considered this tenet contains very old ideas, we agree with 
Gtusius that such ideas gain a new force and colouring in 
association with Nietzsche’s wholly individual temperament. 
To Nietzsche the Eternal Eecurrence was caused by 
Dionysos, the vale tto^^wv kettsvcjv of the Greek philosophers. • 
Secondly : Nietzsche has applied the principle of evolution 
to the extant systems of morals, and has contrasted them 
with the classic ideals of virtue. 

Believing them founded upon physiology and biology, 
he tried to trace the origin of our morals, endeavouring to 
show their inadequacy, and the necessity for the creation 
of new ethics which should be beyond the present “ good 
and evil.” Above all Nietzsche attacked the morality of 
Christianity, perhaps more vigorously than any previous 
writer, and even more unjustly than Voltaire. ^Yihri stianity, 

“ this artful device for enabling inferior human beings to s 
maintain themselves in the struggle for existence,” was to 
him the moral code of slaves, invented by them for their 
protection against the strong of the earth, Instead of this 
Slave-moraUty promulgated by Christianity, he taught that 
a MasUr^inQralitrj should be aimed at, a morality which 
says Ye^to liife, preaches a healthy egoism, regards the 
body as sacred, and favours the ascending life^'^ 

Thirdly: Nietzsche, having thus advocated the revival 
of a new ideal aristocracy, puts forth a theory which places 
him on a level with Schopenhauer, Carlyle, and Emerson. 
The “ Geniekultus ” of Schopenhauer, and the Hero-wor- 
ship of the other two, are similar to Nietzsche’s tenet 
that men, of genius, heroes, and great men are the mean- 
ing of the earth. 

All geniuses, however, have hitherto been only scattered 
units of the arc he type, towards which we have to strive 
as the goal of terrestrial life. The higher-men must work 
towards the Superman, who will be a hero and genius, 
nuiting in himself all the partial excelledces of former 
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heroes he Trill be a strong and perfect man, both in 
body and soul. With this conception Nietzsche may be 
f considered a precursor of Gal ton, his Superman is a poetic 
i dream, of the latter’s Eugenics. 

To hear now another writer’s opinion : 

Giovanni Papini, a philosophical Italian writer, condenses 
in his "II Crepuscolo dei Pilosofi” the philosophy of 
Nietzsche into the following precis : ** Christians and pes- 
simists are wrong, life is right. It is not true that life 
is bad, and that one must flee from it or abjure it. Only, 
in order to render it woTthy of being lived, we mast 
accept it in its entirety, as it is; one must not seek to 
limit, constrain, or better it. One must affirm it, say Tea 
to every phase of it, in all its aspects. One must not 
regret -anything, not even bad passions and dangerous in- 
stincts. Thus instinct is the true wisdom. Instinct never 
fails. Everything which is achieved by instinct is good. 
[“AUes Gate ist Instinkt.”J Whatever ,be does, manl 
never sins. The body is sacred, and all morals should be 
abjured in face of its wants. 

"The really wise men are not the moralists, but pri- 
mitive men, men of instinct, children, satyrs, savages, 
barbarians, and also — criminals. We ought to seek, exalt, 
and realise the life which is foil, complete, rich, exuberant, 
tropical, ascending; and we sboald therefore chase, exile, 
and suppress everything that tends to impoverish, diminish, i; 
limit, or confine life. We ought, therefore, to say Tea 
to war, rapme, slavery, aggression, and everything said 
to be bad and dangerous; we ought, on the other hand, 
to say Nay to all morals, customs, rules, and imperatives. 

" And not only ought we to accept life in its entirety, hut 
also the whole world, all things, all nature. We ought 
to love things as they are, ephemeral, transitory, incon- 
stant, and fugitive ; and we ought to hate cvcrjthing that 
impoverishes the world, like Philosophy with its abstract^^ 
conceptions, everything that tries to enchain the world as* 
does liOgic (by giving itself the air of morality and 
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n&tarc), and everything that tends to despise the present 
living world, by declaring that it is not the true, teal 
world, and affirming that behind it exists the world ol 
tmity, stability, truest veracity and rcalcst reality. 

**linB, in order to restrict still more the formnltn: Accept- 
ance of that which exists, and Stij^prcssiou of that which 
hinders the free expansion of that which exists 1 

“ Bnt the liberation of man and of the world from morals 


and philosophy cannot bo other than a transitory moment, 
a milestone on the way, an initial position, 

“It will bo necessary to create new laws, to engrave new 
' Tables of Value,' to prepare for the advent of the freer, 
richer, and higher *Ncw Life.* This will be the task of 
the New Eace, the longed-for race of Supermen, who will 
develop a species of ideal instinct from the flower of 
redeemed hnmanity, 

“Kor is it enough to accept the world as it is. It is not 
Buificient to accept it once only, bnt it is necessary to accept 
it joyfully and desire it hundreds and thousands of times, 
an infinity of timeSi^as teaches the terrible doctrine of 
Eternal Eecurrence. [ Lox^/ Li/e and Hatred of Pessimism 
and MoraUt]/, Love of Diversity and Haired of Intellec- 
iualism and Philosophy : this is the first part of ike 
syste7n. Expectation and Preparation for tJie Superior 


Pacct Expectation and Desire for the Perpetual Repetiiicm 

nf .> < Jiiis f.hp. sp.ptvnri 



philosophy consists of the following propositions: l.'That 
the ever-dominant and only inherent impulse in all living 
beings, including man, is the wilt to remain alive— the will 
that is, to attain power over those forces which make life 
difficult or impossible. 2. That aU schemes of morality are 
nothing more than efforts to put into permanent codes the 
expedients found useful by some given race in the course 
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of its Rocccssful endeavours to remain alive. 3. Tfiat, 
despite Iho iinivt‘rf>3l tendcDey to give these codes aotboritj’ 
by crediting them to some god, they are essentially mon- 
mado and mutable, and so change, or should change, as the 
conditions of human existence in the world are modified. 
‘1. That the human race should endeavour to make its 
mastery over its environment more and more certain, and 
tlmt it is its destiny, therefore, to wden more and more 
tlie gap wbicli now separates it from the lower races of 
animals. 5, That any code of morality which retains its 
pennancnce and authority after the conditions of existence 
which gave rise to it have changed, works against this 
upward progress of mankind toward greater and greater 
efficiency. G. That oil gods and religions, because they 
have for their main object the protection of moraf 
codes against change, are inimical to the lile and well- 
being of healthy and efficient men. 7. That all the ideas 
which grow out of such gods and religions — such, for 
example, ns the Cliristian ideas of hemih’ty, of self-sacrifice 
and of brotherhood — are enemies of life, too. 8. That 
iiuman beings of the ruh'ng, efficient class shanld reject all 
gods and refigions, and with them the morality at the 
bottom of them and the ideas which grow out of them, 
and restore to its ancient kingship that primal instinct 
which enables every efficient individual to dififerentiate 
between the things which are beneficial to him and the 
things which are harmfulTM 
"Whether or not we Ksvifreceived the wished-for answer 
from Proteus, we have to grant that he is a Poet. * 

The poet Nietzsche often indulges in a pyrotechnic 
display of images, which dazzles, although it does not give 
the calm lasting moonlight shed by the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. The charm of his language, the imaginative 
form of his allegories, have added not a little to the Cult 
of Nietzsche. There is really fascination, music, and an 
almost unequalled power in his language, and even the 
exaggerations and absurdities in his writings have^ helped 
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to aroQso among our contemporaries a "war oi controversy 
'Which in the end cannot fail to yield good results. 

... ** If ve cannot be the Saints of K na.wlgd ge. be at least her 
Warriors I ” This say ing of Niet zsche is a good to 

’'•TiSderstan diPg £i mT He f o .ughtrgLthig_fiXplain3^U-l His 
"'tools, his^eapons and methods of ■warfare, "were not always 
fair. But he was a Warrior of Knowledge. He was one of 
the boldest warriors Truth has ever had. 

Still even after all these considerations, it must not bo 
forgotten that Nietzsche is a writer for the few. " Only too ^ 
well do I know the conditions under which a person under- 
stands me. He must he honest in intellectual matters even 
to sternness, in order to endure my seriousness, my passion. 

, He must be accustomed to live on mountain-tops, and see 
beneath him the 'wretched ephemeral ^gossip of politics and j 
national egoism. He must never ask whether truth is / 
profitable; he must be superior to mankind in force, in‘| 
loftiness of soul, in contempt." Nietzsche’s books are apt J 
to be like poison to confused, unsettled readers, and to I 
persons without fixed principles. Those who understand J 
how to read the genius will leave the madman alone. 

And one thing more : A delicate perception, of the 
variation in the specific gravity of his ideas is part of the 
indispensable equipment required by readers absolutely 
■worthy of him. 

There is no need to call to mind Wordsworth’s admoni- 
tion — 

’‘Long lavoared England, te not thon misled 
By monstrous theories of alien growth.” 

Scarcely any nation except the English already lives up 
to the better part of Nietzsche’s philosophy. The granite * 
will, self-reliance, physical and mental strength and power 
—Nietzsche demands these Roman qualities ; and are they 
not the secret of England’s success ? Many English readers 
will like Nietzsche. As an a%mer of life, with a noble 
. aristocratic mind, believing in the cultivation of the indi- 
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vidnal, lovinf^ travel and scenery, he is bound to become a 
favourite with many people. A bio"rapber of SbcIJoy main- 
tains that the latter is bound to be the poet of the future; 
and similarly Nietzsche will be, if only for a time, and for 
n few, the philosopher of the future. Both desired to redeem 
mankind, both sought to realise the “ Prometheus Un- 
bound.** 

England oEfeia many possibilities for approaching the 
ideals set forth by this preacher of liberty, noble courage 
and indiridual culture. To obtain the man, to raise, if not 
the race, at least a class, a man, is the thread of Ariadne 
leading through the labyrinth of Nietzsche’s scintillating 
and wandering thoughts. But may not a whole nation be 
raised? 

Albcric’s gold is threatcm'ng to end higher humanity; 
commerciah'sm, utilitarianism, and the petty craving for 
happiness wull bring about “ a dolorous end to the .dSsir." 
Woden also says, "In these ^ ^S^esj valiant virtue viewed 
I a vent from impending doo:^‘ 
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LIFE OF NIETZSCHE. 



A. 

l^IETZSCHE AS A LEABNEB. 

LnEiUTtHE: Albert, Anonymoui, Barry, BarUU, Bilari, BemovUi, 
Bjerre, BroeTcItaus, Comnim, Conrad, Crueiue, Bntisen, Biedaicht, 
Elite BavelocU, Foereter-Eietzsche, Fucht, Galltinlz, Glazcnapp, 
Gould, HoUitieher, Bomber, Kaflan, Eretzer, lAehlenheryer, Bahly, 
Afencfcen, Meytmhuy, llichaui, JLTS&iut, J?tct2«c7w’« viorht and IcWtre, 
liichier, Biehl, Bundtchau, BaliaBartehlins, Salomi, Schaeht, ScItoU, 
Seydlitz, BjntleUr, Sladler, TiireX', Vnyem, Wayner, Wyzetea, Zeituny. 


r it be the task of the biographer, as has often been said, 
to explain the thinker and author by his life, by himself, 
this is even more necessary rvith Nietzsche than with any 
one else. Every g reat philQ50p hy,^e^eays somewhere, is the 
coufession„of_Jt8..anthor»_au.kind of invol' ^tar y and ^'n^ 
"'conscio^ autobiography. Nietzsche’s life and his work are 
cIoseijTconnected one with the other. His life explains his 

works. ’ 

^^P'iSryiorniula for a man’s greatness,” he wrote in his 
di3iy~of 1888, ” is amor fati : that he should be unwilling to 
change any fact in the past, or in the future to all eternity, 
that he Ehonld not only endure want, and still less conceal I 
it — all idealism is a falsehood in the face of want—but love 
it ! Amor fati ! That is my innermost natural ’jl 
Granted that Nietzsche^ philos o phy is to a certain extent,^ 
as Panini describes it, nothing^lse than ** the d ithyrambie 
/^ ransbgnration of evolati p nistic materialism,” th at itls dhiy^ 
/-^he “ envious glorification of Power by a decadent,” who 
himself had none ; still, this “ decadent ” teaches us many 
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BavelocJt, Foerster^m.(^!^f' “*• Beusien, Biedencha, 
GomW, Bollittcher, Borncffer Kafi ' Gallwiiz, Olazena^, 

BencTcen, Ueyzenhm, Mahly, 

^^<^^ i ^, Fiehl , Su^dtchau lettJa, 

Seydlitz, SpitteUr, Stadlcr' SchacAt. Scholz, 

’ ^^ 3 ^. Wagntr, Wyzewa, Zziiung 


I^to explain th^ 

tWs is even more np^. and author by his life, by himself, 
one else. Every OTeat nhiS^ Nietzsche than with any 
c onfessiQn''^ f^~^r^-^ — ggE^y-»^e^saXs..^ qie where, is t he 

-^5ia^'^onnected?ne with fhe 1 

w^ks. 0‘ber. His^explains his 

change any fact in fVi "^ + should be imwillinf^ to 

‘•«t he aho5d “t "nir 

=‘ ■ 4».er of wanL-bat love 
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Reckon, near Lutzen, jn the Prassiftn province 0/ Sasony. 
Hockca is a beautiful little \'ill 3 j:jc, surrounded by woods 
and ponds. The old, moss-covered spire of the church 
served as a landmark to the neighbourhood. The vicarage 
was a comparative!}' new and pleasant house. A large 
courtj*nrd, with bam, cow-house, and stable, led to the 
flower-garden. Hero the little Priedrich loved to sit m 
tho arbonr, or he would watch dreamily the rays of the ^ 
glittering on the ponds near Rocken and the fish darbng 
through the water. 

Ijife at Rocken was like that in most of the remote 
country’ villages in Germany, dull and quiet, hut happy* 
Only when two and a half years old did the hoy 
to speak. His father and the local schoolmaster 
him a little, and the long book-shelves in liis father s stn y 
were a great attraction to him. j- h 

— — not g gito^ five years old wh e n his father ^slS-^ 
This event made a deep impression on the mind 0 
the thoughtful and sensitive boy. A vision of his father 
often appeared in his nightly dreams. 

In the following year his mother, a widow only twenty 
four years old, moved to Naumburg, where she was to 
live with her mother-in-law, Frau Dr. Ifietzsche, and two 
asters of her late husband. Here, surrounded by feminine 
mfluence and guided by women's hands, Nietzsche spent 
his early childhood. 

At flrst the country-bred boy hated the gloomy dnsk of 
Naumburg, then still quite mediroval ; not, as nowadays, 
surrounded by pleasant suburbs, but encircled by thick 
waUs, the five gates of which were closed after ten at 
night. After that time the surly gate-keeper could he 
induced to open the gate only on payment of a 
Society was under the sway of the officials of the liSW* 
courts and the Privy Councillors, and this atmosphere, and 
a certain spirit of caste, left their traces for ever on 
Nietzsche. 

Friedrich became a pupil of the Elementary School at 
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Naumbnrg. The little fellow, grave beyond bis years and 
fond of solitude, was not popular with his rough school- 
fellows. They called him the “ little parson ’* and teased 
hiru, so he made no friends here. 

After scarcely a year at the Elementary School he 
entered a private Preparatory School, w'here he remained 
three years. He was a regular and industrious pupil, and 
showed good progress, especially in religious Imowledge and 
Xiatin. (He also made intimate friends,) During the 
summer excursions were made into the charming neigh- 
bourhood of Naumhurg, with its romantic ruins and castles. 
There the boys played at tournaments and endeavoured to 
recall all the romance of chivalry. The Eomance- writer in 
Nietzsche was born. 

■s In 1854 he passed the easy entrance examination, and 
entered the Quinta of the Gymnasium, the Grammar-school 
of Naumburg. Nietzsche was the perfection of a well- 
mannered boy, and never did anything naughty, (Since he 
was always in the company of hia sister and under the care 
of his mother, grandmother and aunts, he became somewhat 
feminine in his habits ; and to this period may be traced 
the beginnings of his love of refined beauty, and the re- 
action against vfeakness, two elements which later on played 
such an important part in his life^ 

Still, he was fond of military games, and his leaden 
soldiers repeated all the movements of the armies in the 
Crimeau IVar, in which he took a deep interest. Further, 
ho wrote a little drama at that time, " Die Gotter im 
Olymp,” which was performed in the family circle, and 
which was also a product of his martial tastes. It was a 
great pleasure to Friedrich to sit at the feet of his paternal 
grandmother, the aged widow of Dr. Nietzsche, and to 
V&t-tw kitft Teitdmsmices oi l^itpciieon, in whose days 
she had suffered many hardships, bat for whom, never- 
theless, she had preserved a great affection. She 
had also belonged to Goethe’s social circles in Weimar, 
and Nietzscho's later unrestricted admiration for Goethe 
8 
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was perhaps first implanted in his mind by his grand- 
mother’s influence. 

A love of music showed itself in his earliest years. On 
his thirteenth birthday his “ Wonschzettcl/' the list of his 
wishes, contained only music. He seriously thought of 
j becoming a musician. "When fourteen years of ago he 
« composed a comparatively well-conceived piece, “Im , 
i Mondschein auf der Pussta.” 

^ Besides the drama already spoken of, he wrote two others, 

I and also many poems, during these years. They show the 
, beginnings of his poetic stylo. In addition to these works, 
he had already attempted an autobiography, a proof of his 
tendency to study and analyse his inner life. 

By bis truthfulness and politeness he exerted an immense 
influence over his fellow pupils, friends and comrades. Bad 
boys avoided one who said, “A Nietzsche does not he,” for* 
the moral atmosphere with which he surrounded himself 
was suffocating to them. 

Until he reached the Fourth Form Nietzsche remained 
in the Gymnasium at Naumburg. The Inspector praised 
liim as one of the best scholars of the place. Towards the 5 
end of 1 858 the widow was offered a scholarship for her son 
for six years in the Landes-Schule, Pforta. Although the 
idea of separation was bitter, the great advantages could not 
be overlooked. 

\ Here six years were spent by Nietzsche. Formerly a 
very ancient Cistercian Abbey, Pforta is situated on the 
great highwi^ from Frfurt to , Leipsic, about an boor s 
distance from Naumburg. In 1543 the old Abbey had been 
changed into a school called Bandes-Schule, a kind of large 
Public School of a very exclusive character. It is a famous 
institution in which about two hundred boys, all boarders, 
are educated. 

In Nietzsche’s time a certain philological-historical spirit 
pervaded the whole of the syllabus, which, covering u 
training of six years, provided, and still provides, the boys 
-with an excellent education— perhaps up to the standard of 
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tte Iiondon Inter- Arts, or even that for the B.A. degree., 
The chief merit of the school, however, is its formation of 
a solid and thorongh character in the boys. 

At five o’clock in stimmer and six in winter the boys had 
to rise. A short service was held, a cup of milk and a 
small piece of bread formed the simple breakfast, and an 
hour after leaving their dormitories the boys were in their 
classes, ready for five consecutive hours of study. Dinner 
was at noon, plain, healthful food being the usual fare. Till 
half-past one they were left to their own devices, spending 
the time in walking about the grounds or playing at skittles. 
Lessons followed again for two hours, from two to four, at 
which time “ "Vesper," a light afternoon meal, was taken. 
Reading and repetition-lessons filled the interval till seven. 
Then there was supper, a substantial meal similar to dinner. 
After supper the boys played in the grounds for some time, 
hut at nine o'clock every one had to be in bed. "Without 
doubt an English schoolboy would ask “How about 
sports?" 

On Sundays they had a little more liberty. Repetition, 
Preparation, and Church took up a great part of the day, 
but the boys were allowed to go out for a two hours’ walk, 
and they had three hours* fleedom in the grounds. 

The hoys lived together in rooms, each room occupied by 
about twelve. A monitor was the responsible head of each 
room, and was supposed to be the mental and moral guide 
of his flock. 

' At first Nietzsche did not much like the Btrigt life, though 
he certainly had not half as many hardships to suffer as had 
the yoimg poet Schiller under the knout of the military 
discipline of the Carls-school. The masters at Pforta wero 
e.vttcmely kind and reasonable, and some of them were 
also Very able, notably "Roherstem, the prolessor of Litera- 
turo, and Steinhart, the professor of Classics. The latter’s 
ability is best seen from the fact that he had brought the 
Upper Form on so far that they were able to follow his 
explanations of Virgil in Latin, in which tongue most of 
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them could express themselves fairly well. .jVh ever increas- 
ing circle of friends, also, some of whom continued his 
intimates for many years, helped to reconcile the hoy, who 
had hitherto been brought up by women, to the public- 
school routine. 

Not many great events in Nietzsche’s life happened 
during these six years. His studies occupied the greater 
part of his time and attention, and his leisure hours were 
filled up with music and literature and intercourse with^,' 
friends. 

Nietzsche’s most intimate friend was a clever young 
fellow of the name of Deussfin, who later on filled one of 
the most coveted chairs of the University of Kiel Some- 
times Deussen would recite poems hy Schiller, while 
Nietzsche accompanied them on the piano. 

Then for the first time the music of Bichard 'Wagner* 
came into his life. He adored the great protagonist’s music ; 
on the other hand, however, he was still fond of the old 
classics, his especial favourite being the immortal Ninth 
i Symphony of Beethoven. During this period Nietzsche 
{ prodneed many musical compositions, some of which are 
; very charming, though without lasting merit. 

Along with Gustav Krug and Pinder, his friends in 
■Nanmburg, Nietzsche founded in 1860 a literary dob, ■ 
“ Germania.” The three enthusiasts bought a bottle of 
cheap wine for hinepence, made a pilgrimage to a min in the 
neighbourhood, climbed np the worm-eaten ladders of the 
watch-tower, and there, on the battlements overlooldng the 
beautiful valley of the river Saale, resolved to form a club 
for the mutual promotion of their artistic and literary ideals* 
Every month each member had to deliver either 'a poem, uu 
essay, or a musical composition, which was to he discussed 
and criticised by the other two. They pledged themselves 
to eternal friendship — another '* Gottinger Hainbund ” — aud 
having done this, they solemnly hurled down the empty 
wine-bottle. 

The club existed for about three years. A remaikahle 
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enthusiasm, and a longing to unite art and science, to 
influence and improve their lives, are ideals -which show 
themselves in the documents of the club. But far more 
interesting is the fact that we are able to discover in 
, Nietzsche’s productions the first awakening of a true 
philosophic spirit. Some of his numerous contributions to 
the club show this even by their titles : “Ermanarich,” a 
literary historical sketch, and essays on "Free-will and Fate,”<(’ 
“Fatalism in History,” and “The Dcemonic Element in 
Music.” 

Ni etzsche ’s favourite .authors wer&JElatOj ^schylus, and 
""HoT^rlin .^ During that tme-ha-alsD-rcad- with^great__ 
intemst Tacitus, tEF^Ed daT, the N ibe lung en,_ Shakespeare, 
'-'^nd ‘EinerionZ^” ‘ 

weakest point was Mathematics, hut he was also 
imperfect in Natural Science, a branch of knowledge then 
somewhat neglected at Pforta. He attained no skill in 
Gymnastics, and was little better in Swimming, In 
German and Latin he was strong and brilliant. 

In 1861 Nietzsche received his first Communion. We 
have no definite knowledge as to his religious opinions and 
beliefs at the time, though his friend Denssen speaks of a 
feeling of rapture which all of them then experienced. 

Nietzsche spent the last months at Pforta in the 
composition of a great Latin essay. The candidates 
for the leaving examination, instead of taking part in 
the ordinary lessons, were allowed to pursue some kind of 
individual research work. Nietzsche preferred this alterna- 
tive, and he chose to treat in his essay, “De Theognide 
Megarcnei," of Theognis, the moralist and aristocrat who 
invented the equations, “ good = aristocratic, bad = ple- 
beian.” Later in his philosophy Nietzsche took up 
these equations from Theognis, without, however, giving 
heed to his wisest utterance : “ Mvtlv uyov «nrivosiv' irovrwv 

(U(J «pi(JTO.” 

In September, 1801, Friedrich Nietzsche left Pforta. His 
Abitorienten-Zeugnis (leaving certificate) praises bis con- 
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auct and ^dastry and classes his attainments as foUows; 

eligion, German, Latin, excellent; Greek, good; Prench, 
-tiistory, Geography, Natural Science, fair; Mathematics, 
weak. 

After some weeks of rest and quiet at home and in the 
^ ome o his friend Leussen — a rest which was only 
in by a few days of levehy in Konigswinfer and 

j on the Drachenfels— Nietzsche, together with Deussen, 
Wen o the University of Bonn, where he studied for two 
‘ semesters/' terms of six months. 

, 'Winter-semester he matriculated in the faculties of 
vmity and philology, but during the summer-semester he 
devoted himself exclusively to the latter of these studies, 
hrom the beginning he had decided to fake up this subject, 
owmg to the magnificent trammg in languages be had 
previously received in Pforta. 

^ desired to counterbalance, and if possible overcome, 
f the feverish and stormy inclinations of his mind, by giving 
imself up to the pursuit of a science which necessitates 
calm, rigid, and even dry methods, and which demands from 
its disciples systematic and logical work, PhUoIogy was to 
act as an ice-bath, saving him from the fire of the philo- 
sophical Eros. 

Eitschl and Jahn, two eminent and famous philologists, 
were his first teachers in Bonn. Besides their lectnres, 
he attended the courses of the historian Sybel and of 
several other professors. 

The professors soon grew very fond of the eager and 
clever undergraduate, though ho did not create such a stir 
in Boim as he did in the following years in Leipsic. 
Professor Schaarschnudt, a former stndent of P/orta, under 
whom ho read philosophy, favoured him especially wth his 
friendship. 

^ Daring the lectures, Nietzsche scarcely ever took notes.'^ 

Not caring so much for the accumulation of vast subject- 1 
matter, he considered that his great aim should be, to obtain I 
an intimate acquaintance with the methods of his professors, j 
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*' The most precious discernmerits are the methods." This 
was still Nietzsche’s credo even in 1888. He was convinced 
that with his abilities he could soon learn anything necessary 
when it should be required ; and at that time he wanted to 
assimilate severe and rigorous methods oi dealing with 
knowledge ; for his object was to become some day a perfect 
and practical teacher. 

Bitschl and Jahn were rivals. A quarrel arose between 
them, in. consequence of which Eitachl left Bonn and went 
to the University of Leipsic. Nietzsche, with many other 
students, followed his beloved teacher. The reasons which 
^ induced Nietzsche to resolve upon this change of university, 
were the esteem which he bore to this professor, and the 
fact that^be was at the time on rather strained terms with 
his fellow-students.^ 

Two years of profound study followed. He heard the 
celebrated philologist Curtius ; he read Political Economy 
under the learned professor Koscher ; and the world-famous 
Orientalist Tischendorf taught him to decipher many a 
palimpsest, though Nietzsche never lost his dislike of this 
man. 

The greatest factor, however, in Nietzsche’s intellectual 
life was Bitschl, who became his guide and Msecenas. 
To him Nietzsche owed his rapid entrance into the front 
ranks of the republic of letters. 

At Bitschl’s suggestion, Nietzsche, with several other 
students of the same bent of mind, founded a philological 
society and a philological club. Here these young enthu- 
siastic scholars determined to master all philological topics, 
by reading papers, by criticising and amending them, and 
by investigating difficult problems. 

The names were all of good tone, comprising those of 
Nietzsche, B. Arnold, K. Angermann, G. Kinkel (d. J.), 
0. Kohl, E. Rohde, H. Eomundt, W. H. Eoscher, 
E. "Windisch, E. Wisser. With a true instinct the 
two exceptional men, Eohde and Nietzsche, became 
very iatimate after the summer of 1866. In the band 
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o^orains to liohde’s 
• inw^r/j ’ ““ insulator; only H. Eomundt drew 

inwardly nearer to thorn. 

*! society , as in the club just mentioned, 
KAi'o f* entire lead. In the middle of the 

° ^ time w'hcn one could not speak of any influ- 

ence of Nietzsche upon the masses, a subsequent vibration 
e movement which oripnated with him was plainly to 
fni 4 ^^ these circles, Nietzsche’s cmincnt(pg’cha^£r^ 

re^rief??^ 


Poor papers wliich Nietzsche read before the literairsocictj' 
We per aps Worth mentioning: “Dio letztc Bedaction der 
iiieogmdea ’ ; “ Die biographiseben Quellen des Saidas ’’ ; 

iJie 7rf,.a„e der Aristotelischen Schriften”: “Der San- 
gerkneg aof Euboa." 

' Nietzsche made use of the work which 

nad been his composition when leaving Pforta. After'the 
e ivery of the paper before his friends, he handed the mann- 
senpt to EitschJ, who, in spite of disinclination, read it care- 
f Some days afterwards Nietzsche was asked to pay a 

I visit to the famous man. Eitschl asked him his age and 
how long ho had been at a university. Then he told S 
Nietzsche that the paper had struck him by -its brilliant 
met that it was strict and accurate in its gnality> 
umgue in its positiveness of safe combinations, and that 
^ never before had he found such superior scholarship in 
so young an undergraduate. 

Prom that day a close friendship sprang up between 
Bitschl and Nietzsche. Every week the happy, busy 
man called on his professor, and he always found in him 
a cheerful friend and adviser. Sfany privileges were 
^nted to the favourite of the leading philologist. The 
libraries of the university and the municipal archives 
were thrown open to him, and their most valuable trea- 
sures w'ere confided to his hands. 

He evidently s tndied deeply the three Greek philo- 
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sopliers T heogr m, p i oRenBS ^LaerbiaSi.andJDemocritttS ^ 

.furtE^Ke“Mad Terence, Statius, Or osins , Aldhelmus, and— ^ 
^Burley. —tinder iinf ^^eschichte der Theog- 

nideisclien Spruchsammlung ** Nietzsche published that 
lucky paper, recast and revised, in the Rheinische 
Museum, one of the most influential journals of classic 
philology in Germany. The treatise proved to be of 
considerable importance in fixing the date of the last 
revision of the extant collection of Theognidean gnomics. 
After this Nietzsche occupied himself with the critical 
study of the sources of Suidas, and of Diogenes Laer- 
tius. 

These researches enabled Nietzsche to enter for the 
prize offered by the university for an essay, ^‘De fonti- 
bus Diogenia Laeriii.” He was successful in gaining 
the prize, and was highly praised before the assembled 
members of the university. This treatise was afterwards 
published in the Rheinische Museum and it is still 
regarded and quoted as an authority on the subject in 
question. 

For Eohde and Nietzsche these terms in Leipsic were 
the springtime of life, when the seed for the future is 
scattered. A picture of these “incomparable days" presents 
itself to usin' the letters and records of this “ Bmderpaar," 
as though reflected in a spotless mirror. 

Here the two companions bold “ platonic conversations 
about all the things which interest an educated man ' 
they visit theatres, motettes, and concerts together; on 
long summer evenings after the seminar-class, they stroll 
through the beautiful Kosenthal, or visit the new shooting- 
gallery, or perhaps trot through the “ Linie ’’ on hired nat^s ■ 
they also live for some time in the same house. “We 
had not icorfted much, in the Philistine sense of the word 
but in spite of that, we considered every single day that 
passed aa a gain to us.’* Nietzsche converted Eohde to 
Schopenhauer. Both had philosophical and philological 
plans in common, Eohde remained a Schopenhauerian 
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Nietzsche “ surmoanted him. Eohde wrote a master- work 
on Greek romance. Nietzsche invented the dating but one* 
sided formula, that romance is to be designated as the 
infinitely intensified .^sopic fable. 

^ In 1867 Nietzsche had to fulfil the obh’gation of one 
year’s military service. He was short-sighted, even when 
at Pforta. He had hopes, therefore, of being exempted, but 
a sudden new regulation compelled men who were only 
sHghtly short-sighted to fulfil their military duty. In the 
antunm of the same year, after a holiday in the Pohemian 
forests with Eohde, he went to Naumburg, and here he 
served his year in the fourth regiment of the Pield- 
ArtiUery. 

Nietzsche got on very well. He was on the best of terms 
with his superiors, for he was punctual, energetic, and 
attended strictly to his duties. He was a good horseman, 
and did not “cut a sorry figure,” as one of his biographers 
says. 

However, after a few months, while mounting his horse,' 
a serious accident happened to him. Two pectoral muscles 
were tom. The wound did not heal well, and his very life 
was in danger. In a letter to Gersdorff, Nietzsche ^Tote ; 

“ Medical examination proved that I bad tom two pectoral 
muscles. This resulted in an inflammatory condition of the 
entire muscular and ligamental system of the upper part of 
the body, and in severe suppuration. When after about 
eight days an incision was made in the chest, several cupfuls 
of matter were discharged.” This shows the danger of the 
case. Still, though incapacitated, he had to remain in 
Naumburg to the end of his year’s service. Ho left the 
regiment with a lieutenant’s commission in the “Jjand- 
wehr.” 

In the autumn ol 1BC8 Nietzsche returned fo Xieipsiv. 
Here ho lived for about four months os a literary man. 
Intending to go in for an academical career, ho prepared to 
take his degree as doctor and qualify for a professorship 
at the university. During this time, os well os daring h» 
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coQTalescence, he occupied himself with philological studies. 
Hornet and Democritus were his favourite authors for 
research-worh. He had, moreover, planned to wnte a work 
entitled “ Geschicbte der literarischen Studien in Altertume.” 
Much of Nietzsche’s time was also taken up by the laborious 
and tedious work of preparing an index to the twenty-two 
volumes of the Rkeinische Museum. 

At that time he was unexpectedly appointed Professor of i 
Classical Philology in the University of Bale. His philo- | 
logical treatises in the Bheinisehe Museum had aroused 
the attention of the university authorities, and they had 
made inquiries about him. Bitschl recommended him very 
warmly for the post, so it was decided to offer him the 
vacant chair. The position was worth three thousand 
francs a year. The philosophical faculty of Leipsic quickly 
conferred on him the degree of doctor without any 
• examination, considering his publications sufficient proof of 
his fitness for it. At that time Nietzsche was barely twenty- 1 
five years of age. Certainly this young professor so highly • 
gifted and so honoured was entitled to think himself 
Fortuna’s child. 

With this call to BAIe we must close the period of 
“ Nietzsche as a learner.” It now remains for us to trace 
the development of his inner life from the time he had left 
Pforta. 

Wo will give one incident which happened in Bonn, and 
which, according to Bichter, in his interesting series of 
lectures on Nietzsche, is typical of our philosopher. 

With several other scholars from Pforta, Nietzsche joined 
the Burschenschaft ‘Tranconia,” a students’ dob. The 
quiet student tried to transform himself into a beer-drink- 
ing, duel-fighting youth. At first he was present at most of 
their numerous carouses, which sometimes took place more 
than once a week. 

These carouses are strange ceremonies, but have a healthy 
and elevating infincnce on the youth of Germany, in spite 
of all calumniating phiHstines and pedants. Though the 
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chief motto of these dabs, “Gaadeamns igitar, jnvenes 
dum somus,” appears to point to something quite different, 
they give their members a powerful education of a manly 
and national character, and instil a wholesome esprit de 
corps. 

So Xietzsche thought. He hoped to leam true life by 
attending their meetings, and says: “I learned much 
thereby, and was obliged to recognise in the main their 
intellectual life.” The dash and pluck of fencing, the 
cheerfulness of beer-feasts, the wantonness, amid their 
grave dignity, of the Bacchic songs, were some attraction 
to him for a while. 

At these festivals, however, side by side with inestimable 
ideals, much vulgarity of thought and manners is often to. 
be found. Shallow and narrow-minded brains lay more 
stress upon the forms and rituals than the culture of the 
ideals they are meant to promote. Kietzsche noticed this. 
“I could hardly endure certain individuals on account of 
their Beer-materialism,” he says, refined young man, 
who preferred to read Grecian tragedies vnth his friend 
Denssen, or revelled in the ethereal world of Faust-music, 
could not long be a compam'on of the rough-and-tumble 
ordinary student.^ His interest in these social gatherings 
slackened. Kietzsche at last discontinued his attendance; 
he no longer took part in the lively excursions along the 
lovely banks of the Khine, and shortly after leaving Bonn 
he lost all touch with his "Borschenschaft,” so his name 
was struck off the lists. To sever one’s connection with 
the club of the university is a daring step, for every 
member considers it an honour to belong to it for life, and 
this membership, by the way, often proves very useful in 
obtaining good positions through the influence of other 
members. , 

This episode is typical of many later events in Nietzsche s 
life. At first he generally succeeded in getting on with 
people, for he endeavoured to accommodate himself to them. 
■With his innate ideaHsm he idealised and glorified them. 
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Later on, however, his keen critical mind began to find out 
all the petty weaknesses and small hypocrisies of human 
nature. These repulsed and disgusted him. At last, as 
the deeply rooted longing for the absolutely true, good, and 
beautiful of the rcsthetic thinker grew in him, he would not 
stoop to make compromises, and in the end he revolted, 
broke all fetters, and attained his freedom.^ 

In one of INietzsche’s letters to his sister during that 
period we find a passage which illustrates this episode, 
though one must make an allowance for the spirit of 
exaggeration and youthful enthusiasm which characterises 
it, and which was quite in accordance with the age of the 
writer. (* “ la it of any importance to obtain that conception 
of God, the "World and Keconciliation, which is most suitable 
for an easy-going life ? The result of all his researches is of 
no moment, and of no value to the genuine investigator. 
Do we expect calm, peace, happiness? Ko ; what we desire 
is Truth, Truth only, even if it be something most frightful 
and most ugly." Twenty years later Nietzsche wrote, 
t " Never ask if a truth he profitable or if it he a calamity." *1 
During this period Nietzsche’s loosening from the dogmas 
of Christianity was consummated, though he still adhered to 
Christian Ethics, and there was as yet nothing hostile in 
hia attitude. His miiid,fweU trained in history\ although 
from another standpoint insufficiently historical/ instantly 
detected all the foibles of dogma. His philosophical instinct, 
considering as true only that which is absolutely and purely 
intellectually true, was regardless of his own welfare and 
that of others. The same tendency which, many years 
later, made him quote Stendhal’s, "Pour 6tre bon pbiJosophe 
il faut btre sec, cl air sans illusion," now led him to apostasy 
from tho faith ol hia childhaadu 
Disillusioned, and sceptical as be now was, he easily fell 
under tho sway of Schopenhauer, One evening in the 
avinter of 1SG5-CG Nietzsche discovered in tho shop of the 
second-hand bookseller Bohn, Blomengasse 4, with whom 
ho was lodging at Leipsic, Schopenhauer’s masterpiece, 
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“Dio ‘\Vc\t als Willc nnd A^orstellanff/’ until then quite) 
nnknown to him. (He went to his room, flung himself on a 
Bom, and read and read. A magic charm captivated him, 
and Boon ho ivas a most faithful disciple of SchopenhauerJ 
How ho regretted that the great thinker was dead, for 
otherwiso ho would have hurried to him in order to do 
him homage! ^Schopenhauer vs-as not merely a book to 
him, he wna n friend, a consoler.^ His philosophy soothed 
him in the bitterness of his disillusionment ; the “ Parerga ” I 
nccompani^ him, relieved and supported him, even daring 
the hardships of the military year, j 
j The pensive nun IVTclancholy was now his mistress for a 
f long time. One may well say that his life henceforth divides 
itself into two periods which Milton’s '*11 Penseroso” and 
; " Li ’Allegro ” splendidly illustrate ; one a time of pessimism, 
clear and lucid, which nearly corresponds with and com- 
prises the periods (which we shall use for the classifica- 
tion of his w’orks) of ApoUonism and Socratism; the other, 
a time of exuberant optimism, or, rather, " atfinnism,”'^ 
which we shall designate later on as the period of 
Dionysism. ‘ 

No better teacher than Schopenhauer could have been 
found to introduce Nietzsche to W^agnerism. The music of 
Wagner, which had been known to Nietzsche for several 
years, had after 3868 gradually become the soul and object 
of his musical aspirations. 

Nietzsche made the personal acquaintance of Wagnerin* 
the house of Professor Hermann Prockhaus, a relative bf 
the musician, where Wagner was staying in strictest 
incognito. Having been told one day hy Mrs. Bitschl about 
the promising young Nietzsche, the great composer expressed . 
a wish to see him. On a Sunday eveiung Nietzsche went 
to the house. Only Wagner and he, besides the family# 
were present, and the hours passed in interesting talk on 
music and philosophy. Wagner was charmed with Nietzsche, 
who showed eruch an intimate acquaintance with bis music. 
Nietzsche, on the other hand, liked the celebrated man the 
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note fot his reverence of Schopenhauer, to whom, as he said, I 
30 V7as much indebted, and who was the only philosopher 1 
able to comprehend the real essence of.music. After dinner \ 
Wagner played the best passages out of his "Meistersinger,” / 
and Nietzsche left the house full of liking for the great man, / 
who on his part had begged him to visit him whenever he / 
could. The close friendship between Nietzsche and Wagner, / 
however, commenced some years later, though even at that / 
early period Nietzsche belonged to that small circle of 1 
pioneers who slowly conquered Europe for Wagner. (jWe 1 
owe much to these enthusiasts who in their day dared to \ 
face the enmity and ridicule of their contemporaries | 

Nietzsche never ceased to look upon music as a recreation. ' 
At Christmas in the year 1864 he presented to his mother a 
neat little volume containing eight pretty songs set to music 
by himself. While at Bonn he visited one of the far-famed 
“ Niederrheinische Musibfeste” in Cologne, where he 
enjoyed the magnificent performance of a choir of over six 
hundred singers, accompanied by an orchestra of about a 
hundred and sixty performers, the whole conducted by 
Hiller. 


As at Pforta, so at the university Nietzsche cultivated 
intellectual friendships. Nietzsche and Erwin Eohde, 
Nietzsche and von Gersdorff offer parallels to Shelley and 
Keats, to Tennyson and Hallam, though the former friend- 
ships were very different from the latter. Nietzsche’s 
numerous letters, recently published, bear witness to his 
love of friendship. His friendships were of the highest ! 
kind, and often of a purely philosophical character. 

^friends had to be seekers_,a£ter_truth_even-.as.Jieu.was_l 

_] teeirv :3r ^ 

\The man to whom teal love probably ever remained 
was obliged to make friendship the staff of bis 
life. Many passages in bis later writings are dedicated to 
this most Teutonic of all manly virtues, best possessed by 
the ancients, as he thought. An entire chapter in his 
“ Zarathustra ” treats of this subject, and we get a glimpse 
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o£ Nietzsche’s belief in the elevating power of Friendship 
in one of his poems, when he says — 

"Hail, then Friendsbipl 
Of my highest longiag, 

Earliest red of mormogl 
Endless often 

Seemed the path, and night to me ; 

, All things living / 

Hateful withont aiml 
Now will I live donhly, 

■When in thine eyes I have beheld 
f Victory and dawn: 

Thon dearest Goddess 1 " 

We observed how, even at this time, philosophy was 
gradually pervading every department of Nietzsche’s Hfe 
and mind. Already he ^was outlining a treatise entitled 
“Der Begriff des Orgamschen seit Kant” and ‘'Grand- 
probleme der Vorstelinng.” 

His profession, that of philology, was to become to hini 
merely a tool for greater tasks. Its routine work, minofe 
and circumstantial, was to be based upon and saturated 
with a broad philosophical view of the whole of human 
existence ; he could thus avoid the tendency of philology 
•which causes men to shun the world and become estranged 
from life, 

Nietzsche went to BAIe ■with the intention of becoming a 
great university teacher, who should imbue his students 
with the ideals of classical antiquity and with the earnest- 
ness and grandeur of the philosophy of Schopaihauer. 
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NIETZSCHE AS A TEACHER. 

T he period of Nietzsche’s life as a teacher has been^ 
2~fiuhdivided into two parts : the ten years he spent' 
in BAle as a professor ; and the other ten spent in restless 
wanderings through Italy and Switzerland, during which 
tinae he was enormously actiye as an author. 

We shall treat separately the years he passed as a 
professor, and those he spent in authorship. 

(a) Years of Trofcssorsliip in B&U. 

Accompanied by his mother and sister, one April day in 
1869, Nietzsche drove to the station at Naumhurg to start 
for Bile. They were very happy, those three. Such a 
success had not been expected, even m their most daring 
dreams. Amidst many good wishes Nietzsche left Naum- 
hurg. 

He travelled vid Cologne and Bonn, revisiting places 
endeared to him by memories of his student days. Then 
he went up the Bhine by boat. In Karlsruhe he stopped 
m order to hear once again his favourite opera, “Die 
Mftkteiaingcr ” ; and thus he said farewell to the German 
soil. 

At that time B&le still presented %iuite an old-fashioned 
aspect. The authorities had just begun to pull down the 
avails which Bu.*roundea and hindered its growth. Customs 
many centuries old, with which the inhabitants were 
4 33 
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familiar, gave every newcomer the impression that 3J4Ie 
was a bulwark and stronghold of conservatism. 

Kotmthslanding their characteristic reserve and reticence 
— traits in which they resemble the English and Dutch — 
the honest and upright people of this city received Nietzsche 
with as much kindness and affection as they were able to 
express. 

At first Nietzsche managed his bachelor home himself at 
2, Spalentorweg. ^Sometimes his sister or his friends would 
bring animation into the solitary life of the scholar. Never- 
theless, during nearly the whole of the first year, he felt 
somewhat lonely^ 

On the 26th of May the young professor delivered his 
inaugural address on '‘Homer and Classical Philology.” 
Ho spoke of Homer's personality, and described the aims 
of philology. He enunciated his philosophical creed, which 
he, as a philologist, desired to follow in his work. He 
.formulated it by reversing a sajnng of Seneca ; "Philosophia 
facta est quae philologia fait,” and thus gave expression 
to that broad view of philosophy which we have previously 
mentioned. 

According to the record kept by his sister, this maiden- 
speech made a good impression upon his audience. “There 
we seem to have caught quite a rare bird” one of the 
members of the Council is reported to have said afterwards 
to one of his colleagnes. On the other hand, according to 
Hollitscher, the speech does not seem to have produced so 
great an effect. 

At the university, Nietzsche had to lecture about six or 
seven hours a week. He was very much pleased with Ins 
students, whose numbers, since B41e was not a crowded 
university, were not so large as to put any great strain upon 
his powers. Moreover, they were snfficiently eager to make 
his work pleasant. 

Ijudwig von Scheffler portrays Nietzsche as university 
lecturer and in his outward appearantje, with great 
Incidity. “I had not expected that the • Professor, like 
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of the orator, nor the sharply articulated but in the main 
ineffective modulation which characterises the pathos of 
many a university teacher-^Nietzsche’s voice, quiet and 
unaffected, as it issued from his lips, had but one thing 
in its favour — it came from his soul 

*'It was thence came the strong sympathetic impulse 
which at once communicated itself to the audience, that 
irresistible power which carried home to me those lectures, 
which, merely read, would have incited me to the most 
vehement opposition. 

" And the charm of that voice still has its after-effect in 
me to-day I It tones down and transfigures the most 
heterogeneous of his maxims. He only half knows 
Nietzsche, who has never experienced the interpreting 
melody of his spoken words." 

Among many other subjects, he lectured to bis students on 
the Greek Lyrics, on .^schylus, Hesiod, and the philoso- 
phers before Plato; also on the history of Greek 
Literature and the metres of its poets. 

Besides his work at the university, he had to teach Greet 
for about six hours a week to the upper forms of the 
Padagogium, the chief public school of Bile, then still 
closely connected with the university. Nietzsche was liked 
by his boys, and made a good teacher. 

Luring these years Nietzsche wrote and published the 
following works on purely philological subjects : "Beitrage 
zur Quellenkunde und Kritik des Diogenes Laertius 
{GratuIationsscTiri/t of the Padagogium), Analecta 
Laertiana" (Itheinisches HTuseum, voJ. xxv.), “Certamcn 
quod dicitur Homeri et Hesiodi” (vol. i. of Acta Soc. 
Phil. IjipsiensU), and "Der florentinische Traktat uber 
Homer und Hesiod, ihr Geschlecht und ibren ■\W"ttkampf 
(AVfrnrrVcdey d/twcoju, vuf. xxr. araf Wil xsuh.}, ssd 
other treatises. 

In March, 1870, his office became permanent Ihas. 
although not twenty-six years old, ho bad already attained 
the liigbest step of the ladder accessible and desirable W 
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of reverential admiration for him. The incredible earnest- 
ness, and the German depth in Wagner’s vrork, entranced 
the young devotee. When his friends visited him, h€ 
pointed out to them his volumes of Wagner’s -writings as 
being a credit and an honour to his library- In his letters 
he constantly urged his friends to study the profound -works 
of Wagner, and begged them to make proselytes and further 
Wagner’s cause generally. At last be even succeeded in 
converting Kohde and von Gersdorff into Wagnerians. 

The Master in his solitude was only too glad to have such 
a companion, and at first, no doubt, Wagner’s affection was 
unselfish and prompted only by amiable sentiments. Soon, 
however, he recognised the valuable help that could be got 
from such a fervent and faithful pioneer and preacher of his 
new gospel. 

Nevertheless, they formed a rare circle of true friendship, 
a triple alliance against the world's worries — Nietzsche the 
young and rising thinker, Wagner, and Cosima his wife, the 
“ unique one," as she, the daughter of Liszt, -was named by 
her husband. ^Deeply interested in one another, they talked 
of the highest ideals and of immortal problems, whilst at 
the same time they showed the tenderest friendship in 
advising and helping one another in personal affairs.^ 

Wagner's charming children were especially fofid of 
Nietzsche. He undertook to buy their Christmas toys, and 
his visits were always anticipated by them -with the greatest 
pleasure. In both 18C9 and 1870 Nietzsche spent Christmas 
at Triebschen. - These days were the great noontides of the 
friendship between Wagner and Nietzsche. This Tncbschen 
was to the latter an Island of the Blessed, and the vivid 
description by Nietzsche's sister of an evening she 
with those three choice personahties, makes one understan 
why Nietzsche still -wrote in his last year of health, that he 
would willingly resign all human intercourse, but at no prjae 
would he give up the pleasant memories of those days 
spent in Triebschen. 

Among his colleagues, Fr. Overbeck was at that tunc 
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the most intimate. Ho even lived with him fou several ^ 
years, • Thns after a while Nietzsche settled down in B41e, 
and became accustomed to his new surronndings, so much 
80 that when the University of Greifswald offered him a 
chair at a higher salary he refused it. ^ Out of gratitude, and 
in recognition of this faithfulness, the authorities in S^e ^ 
raised his salary to four thousand francs. 

On July 19, 1870, war between Prance and Prussia was v; 
declared. A.pparently Nietzsche was then still a good patriot. 
He Epohe angrily of the “Piench tiger” and considered it 
an honour to fall on the field of battle struck by a Prench 
bullet. His appointment had compelled him to become 
naturalised in Switzerland, hut he wished to defend the *, 
honour of Germany. As a Swiss he was not allowed to join * 
the ranks. So he. went as & hospital steward to muse the ; 
sick and wounded. Having obtained the necessary leave, 
he went to Erlangen along with a friend, the painter 
Mosengel, in order to get the necessary medical training. 
Pull of the excitement of youth and fervid activity, they 
travelled to Erlangen, singing many patriotic songs. After a 
fortnight's training, the two men were sent to the hospitals 
at the front, and of these they visited several. 

In Ars-sui-Moselle they were commissioned to a convoy' 
of wounded soldiers who were to be brought to Germany. 
Nietzsche himself had six severely wounded men to attend 
to alone for three days and nights. It was bad weather. 
All the doors of the goods-tram carriage had to be kept 
closed in order to prevent the sick fcom getting wet. In 
addition to their wounds they suffered from dysentery and 
diphtheria. 


After he had deposited his sick at a well-appointed 
hospital Nietzsche himself became seriously iU ^th 
dysentery, 

^YUh the attachment of a true friend the painter 
Mosengel looked after him. Nietzsche’s constitutiL had 
W too much undermined by the exertions of the campaign 
According to his sister we have to look to this sudden llnfas 
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w illness, 

we had better, however, postpone the intricate question 
^ as to the causes of Nietzsche’s illness. 

( I recovered, instead of taking a long rest, he again 

the midst of work, and resumed the dutie 

of his office. 

Among many other proofs of Nietzsche’s wonderfu 
, power of work, we may here call attention to the fact thaf 
e ound time to elaborate and deliver several lectures before 
the public in Bale, Two of these lectures, “ The Greek 
Musical Drama ” and Socrates and Tragedy,” are of 
mterest, as they were part of the preliminary work for 
Nietzsche’s ^t book, ” The Birth of Tragedy.” BspeciaUy 
mteresting is his opinion expressed in ” Socrates and 
Tragedy, that the old Dionysean tragedy had been anni- 
hilated by the rationalistic spirit of Socrates and Euripides. 
This proposition made quite a sensation in the house of 
Wagner, who had said something similar in his ” Oper und 
Drama.” 

A series of public lectures, dealing with ** The Future of 
otw Schools,” was preparatory to the four books which 
Nietzsche pnblished under the title of ” Unseasonable Con* 

/ templations.” After the war a spirit of vanity, of luxury, 

I and of boasting self-glorification was spreading everywhere 
I among the victorious Germans, Intoxicated by victory, all 
1 the moral pettiness, clumsiness, and poor, formless, rigid 
j life of the philistine and snob came into view. The means 
/ . of education, already highly developed at that time, and 
easily available to every one, often produced empty-headed, 
self-conceited men, scholastic craftsmen, who pretended to 
know everything. Nietzsche, who was a true and gennine 
scholar, was disgusted by their foolishness. Ho feared for 
the future of German culture. The question as to what 
I really constitutes culture and education had occurred to 
h^; whether it really consists of a mind crammed merely 
^/With facts, or of an intellect soundly and methodically 
trained. For this reason, Nietzsche willingly complied 
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with the request of the Academical Society of Bdle to give 
some lectures on the subject, and he spoke in a veiy con- 
! vincing and interesting way about “ The Future of our- 
1 Schools.” These lectures, which were given in the early 
months of 1872, were much appreciated ^nd praised. 

Now, as ever, Wagner was still the centre of Nietzsche’s 
thoughts. With keen interest he followed Wagner’s work. 

' He watched the origin and composition of the “ Twilight of 
; the Gods ” *, he assisted in the correction and proof-reading 
I of Wagner’s autobiography, the same which in after years 
the embittered Nietzsche condemned as containing not an 
atom, of truth, and as the romancing of a stage-player. 
Nietzsche became one of the patrons of the scheme for the 
• theatre at Bayreuth, by helping to guarantee the sum 
necessary for the realisation of the undertaking. At one 
time he even thought of travelling about Germany and 
endeavouring to arouse public interest in bis ideals by giving 
lectures on them. 

^ ^Thejnain rea son fo r Niet zscb e’g. attachment to Wagner 
'■^vas'Ha strong belief in the miraculous power of music^ 
I and art. His words, The world is only justifiable as 
' phen omenog t^^remind us of those of Keats, 

^ iieauly irtrulfi^, trutiibeauty, that is all ye know on earth, 
Uud all ye need to know.” During the time spent at 
Uueipsic Schopenhauer was the young thinker’s guide; at 
. Khis time Wagner became bis leader. Nietzsche called his 
connection with Wagner his practical course in Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy. Here, he believed, he bad discovered 
the plan, drawn up with unheard-of daring, to reform the 
whole civilisation of our time by means of art. 


Thinking and scheming together in Tricbschen, later on 
fighting together in Bayreuth, these two men, Wagner and 
Vne spectacle oU^anJdeal friendshin 
Tbroo divisions have been recogmsedTn tbe'dramS^^ 
Nietzsche’s friendship noth Wagner: first, that of self 
Burmnderingdevotion: second, thatof temptation; and third 
^that of victonoQS enfranchisement. pAt fhc 
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we are now speaking devotion and faithful disdpleship 
were the motive power in Nietzsche's attitude towards 
"Wagner. 

However, this self-surrendering devotion does not seem 
to have been complete or without straggle — though we can* 
not agree with one writer as ' to Nietzsche’s having been 
Quite indifferent to Wagner’s music only a few years before — 
for we must be careful always to remember Nietzsche’s power 
of critical penetration, and his sagacity. Even now, when 
most devoted, Nietzsche perceived some of the weak points 
in Wagner’s compositions, though he never alluded to them 
publicly. 

M usic was to him a hel pmeet for the realisation of his 
half-d ormant, ^If-con scions philosoi^car 'idea ls,^ 
passage, in' a letter of Wagner, shows how' the latter, who 
had surely abandoned a disinterested, nnseldsh friendship, 
felt the necessity of making the conquest of his young 
partisan more and more complete. “It is, indeed," he 
writes, ** agood thing to have such a correspondence as oars. 

I have at present nobody with whom I can take things as 
seriously as I can with yon — my one friend. You might j 
take fmm my shoulders much, even half of my life's j 
business. Ton see on what a miserable footing I am with j 
philology, and what a good thing it is that you are in the j 
same position as to music. Now, you will please remain a 
philologist in order to be led by music, I am in earnest 
about what I am saying. I beg yon to show the benefit of 
philology, and thus help me to bring about the great 
Eenascence." 

The first fruit of Nietzsche’s support of Wagner was the 
book entitled, “The Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of 
Music.” In 1869 Nietzsche began to wnte it, and iot 
about two years he continued to work at it. By Jannazy. 
1871, he had cast it nearly into its present shape. Then he | 

J suddenly broke down. His delicate health, which had been j 
J terribly^ sha ken by th e exertions of the campaign in the j 
t previous year, could io longer bear the strain. Jaundice^ 
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and inflammation of the intestines forced him to leave BMe. v 
Accompanied by his sister, "who hastened to his help, [ 
Nietzsche went to Lugano. Here he regained his health. ' 
Pleasant social intercourse — the brother of Pield-ilarshal 
'MoUke, among others, was at that time staying at Lugano 
— many cheerful excursions and entertainments, enabled 
him soon to regain his former strength. Yet, even during 
these six weeks of recreation, the restless writer could not 
abstain from work. The hook being finished, he ofiered it 
to a publisher in Leipsic, but it was refused. By means of 
his j^mg f riends , however, he soon found another publisher, 
an? m ^nuary, 1872, the “Birth of Tragedy “ appeared in 
print. "We shall consider it here only as far as it affects the 
' history of Nietzsche's life, reserving a detailed sketch of the 
' book, as of aU Nietzsche’s other philosophical works, for 
the second part of this treatise. 

During the period with which we are now dealing a 
powerful influence seems to have been exerted upon 
Nietzsche by Goethe’s “ Gespracbe mit Eckermann”; we 
cannot, however, agree with Hollitscher that the “ Birth of 
Tragedy” is only a clever expansion of Goethe’s judgment 
on Sophocles, though without doubt there are numerous 
passages which show Goethe’s influence. It is a genuine 
and original work of Nietzsche, this “ Birth of Tragedy.” 
After its publication the art of Wagner was considered by 
many as a resurrection of the Dionysean Grecian art. 
Before Nietzsche, no one had formulated this idea. 

By all Wagnerians the book was received with great 
enthusiasm. On the other hand, the philologists either 
ofeerved a significant silence, or else condemned it, 
Nietzsche’s old patron, Professor Eitschl, after he had 
received a presentation copy, wrote to his former favourite; 
"You cannot complain much of me, when I, the Alexandrine 
and scholar, oppose myself to a depreciation of perception 
and intellect, and to a demand that one should see in Art 
and in Art alon e, the force which is to reform. 

tbe^world^ Themttmng vigour, 'the pidsing'*lifnn^ 
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Nietzsjche’s book — which, with the Ennliptht of realities, 
shocked the men w’ho studied in seclusion, and dazzled 
eyes spoilt by rending mouldering Greek documents — of 
course entranced Wagner and his followers. They recog- 
nised tho immense sorvico which had been rendered t( 

1 Wagner’s art by this costhetico-philological essay, in which 
Kictzsche’s philosophical instinct led him to grope his 
way along a new path. “ I have never read anything more 
beautiful than your book,” wrote Wagner to his ardent 
apostle and defender. Others too, like Cosima and Liszt, 
sent him enthusiastic letters. 

The year 1872 saw many events in tho life of 2?ietzsche. 
In March Billow, the great conductor, visited Nietzsche. 
Bulow was not one of his intimate friends, but be liked 
both the “ Birth of Tragedy” and its author, with whom 
he had many ideas in common, although he mercilessly 
abused Nietzsche whenever the latter exceeded his scope 
and tried himself to compose music. In the spring of 1872 
Nietzsche composed “ IManfred, a Symphonic Meditation.” 
Later in the year ho sent it to Bulow with thanks for the 
excellent performance of "Tristan,” Bulow appreciated 
the thanks, but as to the music he wrote, "Your Manfred 
Meditation is the highest extreme of fantasticextravagance, 
the most antimusical that has for a long time come under 
my notice. From a musical standpoint — apart from its 
psychological interest — ^it has only the worth of a crime m 
the moral world.” 

The progress of the scheme of Bayreuth made Wagner's 
presence there unavoidable, and in April, 1873, the idyll 
of Triebschen came to an end. The farewell was hard. 
Nietzsche wrote, "Triebschen has ceased to exist. We 
seemed as if going about among ruins — it was so wretched I ’ 

During the next month Nietzsche himself, along with 
Eobde and von Gersdorff, stayed a few days in Bayreuth, in 
order to attend at the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
theatre. On this occasion he came into contact with ruost 
of the prominent Wagnerians — the Countess Schleinitz, 
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Countess D8nhoff, and especially Baroness Malvida von 
Meysenbug. A. long friendship "with the latter follcwed. 

’ Those days, according to Nietzsche, were “ simply wonderful, 
i'and the air was pregnant with something unutterable, some- 
; thing fraught with promise/’ 

fj In June Nietzsche was in Munich, along with von 
, Meysenbug and voh Gersdoff, in order to hear “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” conducted by Hans von Biilow, who had sent 
him an invitation. The journey, though somewhat weari- 
some, was richly rewarded by the exquisite performance and 
the enjoyment which Nietzsche derived from it. 

The same month brought the first attack from the camp of 
the much offended Philology against her faithless follower 
Nietzsche, and against his “Birth of Tragedy.” Yon Wila- 
mowitz-MbUendorf, a philologist who was formerly with 
Nietzsche at Pforta and well acquainted with him, but was 
a disciple of Jahn, Eitschl’s enemy, published a pamphlet 
entitled “ Zukunftspbilologie.” He abominated the amateur 
philosophy of his brother philologist. A great display of 
• scholarship was applied in order to crush Nietzsche, but 
'* an odious rancour stamped the scribbling as a poor and 
worthless compilation.” At first Nietzsche was not very 
^®gry, but his friends were beside themselves. 

In the author of the pamphlet Kohde and Nietzsche had 


hoped to find a brother-in-arms ; so much the greater, there- 
fore, was their disappointment. Rohde’^ fury was intensified 
m the highest degree through the injurious personal 
attitude of this youthful work by Ulrich v. Wilamowitz 
and through certain slight errors which he (Rohde) was 
inclined to explain as the conscious “ art of misrepresentation.” 

“I am not so naive,” wrote Rohde, “as to take 
Nietzsche’s book for a document symbolising absolute 
truth, hut I am unable to comprehend how it is that the 
representatives of *the Best’ have so entirely failed to 
, recognise that in his book, though undoubtedly in a most 
eccentric tcauner, a youthful, enthusiastic, earnest sonl 
utters Its rightful convictions,” 
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Eohde did not regard the “ Birth ” as a scientidc wort, 
as his words testify; — “How many misunderstandings 
would have been avoided had Nietzsche’s book appeared in 
the form of a didactic poem I *’ ‘ 

Nietzsche considered self-defence beneath him, but he* 
was the more delighted, when he saw that his friendE 
intended to wage a defensive war, "Wagner published in 
an important newspaper, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine, 
an open letter to Nietzsche, in which the attack was 
ridiculed as an idiotic piece of stupidity, and the 
pamphleteer was scoffed at as a specimen of the dried-up 
philological caste. 

Then Erwin Eohde published an apology in the form of a 
book, “ Afterphilologie." The errors of von Wilamowitz 
were refuted with scorn in a style which approaches in 
some passages the lofty controversial manner of Iiessing. 

The use of cudgel and club is excusable when one thinks 
of the aggressor’s language. Eohde calls him “a lampooner, 
a libeller, who ought rather to hide his ignorance than 
ostentatiously expose it to view,” a criticism which was 
dictated by friendly enthusiasm and not by objective 
judgment. Wilamowitz-iTollendorf is nowadays a famous 
philologist — he has recently been honoured by Oxford 
University. 

Nietzsche felt exceedingly grateful. Such a sign of 
friendship on the part of Eohde was admirable but daring, 
for he might easily have made an enemy of some leading 
philologist and thus risked his career. At any rate, von 
Wilamowitz was done for, though he vainly endeavoured, 
daring the course of the next year, to lead a fresh attack, 
in his reply entitled ** Eine Erwiderung auf die Bettungs* 
versuche fur Fr. Nietzsche’s Geburt der Tragodie.” 

Still, in spite of Bohde’s brilliant victory, Nietzsdit? 
became outlawed and anathematised as a philologist. 
Everywhere students were strongly advised not to go to 
Bale for the study of philology. Daring the winter session 
of 1872-73 there were therefore no philological students in 
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Bale. Nietzsche had to be contented with two students 
of other faculties, to whom he read on "Rhetoric. The 
speckliats could not forgive their colleague for dabbling in 
Esthetics and philosophy, though they were still quite 
willing to acknowledge his philological abilities. "When 
Nietzsche sent up the continuation of his “ Rlorentinische 
Traktat,” Ritschl was much pleased that “he had now 
returned to the old familiar channels “ ; another critic also 
counselled him to turn his back on music and philosophy, 
and return to his proper calling, in order to do something 
as good as he had done before. Flach, a philologist of 
some importance, attributed to Nietzsche “ great sagacity,” 
although disputing the result of Nietzsche’s Suidas’ 
researches. 

In Nietzsche was still to be found the best of philologists. 
Ho even entertained the daring plan of writing a “ History 
of Greek Culture,” of which “ The Birth of Tragedy ” was 
to be the first part. The labour of ten years Was to 
complete the gigantic work. He outlined a scheme for all 
his university lectures in such a way that they might be of 
use to him for his work as preparatory researches. But 
the “ History o! Greek Culture *’ was never to be written. 

Slowly Nietzsche discovered thtf philosopher within 
himself. The philologist disappeared into the background. 
The philosophical instinct of Nietzsche was too strong to 
bo chained to the treadmill of a profession. Indomitable, 
in defiance of circumstances, it steered towards a predestined 
goal. Nothing could stop this instinct. Even the old idols, 
^Vagner and Bchopenhauer, were soon forsaken, after they 
bad fulfilled their educational mission. 

** Tbo Birth of Tragedy,” which idolised and glorified his } 
friend "Wagner, having been wntten and published, Nietzsche 1 
began, even then, almost imperceptibly, to undergo a great ' 
change in his attitude towards him. The period of self- 
surrendering devotion drew towards its close, although in 
187G the old affection and the enthusiasm of the msthele 
®gain celebrated a triumph in the book "Wagner in 
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Bft}TOiith ” ; but probably this drop-sceno was pla3’ed 
contrary to tbo instincts and convictions of Nietzsche. His 
desertion of Wagner, of which he himself became conscious 
only in 1874, was no fickleness ; Clotho it was, Fate it was, 
who had predoomed the " Stcmenfrcundschaft.” 

The principal reason of Nietzsche’s attachment had bc^.- ' 
the idea that ho had found in Wagneriam the best ^ - 
of the philosophical world towards which ho was trending.'- 
The principal reason of Nietzsche's detachment was his’ 
realisation of the error of this idea. The contrast between r 
their characters, both uncompromising, and Wagner’s even * 
autocratic, Nietz.scho’8 unwillingness to bo overshadowed * 
and to appear as a mero amanuensis— these facts may have ■ 
had some influence, but we are of Zoccoli’s opinion that the* 
fundamental reason for the dissension was of a purely . 
abstract and philosophical nature. Foerster-Nietzsche, too, 
calls the Wagnerian report a lie, that Nietzsche's detachment ' 
was caused by Wagner’s bitter criticisms of an opera by . 
Nietzsche. 

Or have subtle motives, Imponderabilia, of which we 
know nothing, also played their part ? Hid Nietzsche flee 
through fear of himself? 

In January, 1839, he wrote a note toCosima from Turin— 

“ Ariadne, I love you J — Dionysos.” ' 

As Bernoulli assumes, Fran Wagner was the w'oman froUJ 
whom Nietzsche’s soul never freed itself ; for here woman 
had met him as principle, as sphinx, as demon, as siren; 
and as his expiring ego-consciousness merged itself mtu 
the Dionysos-incamation, the iueffaceable shadow of thi» 
woman became to him the vision of the Dionysos^biids 
Ariadne. 

At any rate, after 1874, Nietzsche avoided all visits to 
Wagner, who was ''displeased because the second *lJn* 
seasonable Contemplation’ did not treat of him.” » 

Nietzsche had passed through a time in which he hao 
absorbed and enriched himself with a new ideal world, that 
of Wagner. It did not realise his expectations, which wem» . 
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i s usual, aimed too high ; and 'Wagneriam was dismissed 
rom service. Nevertheless, a certain want of proper regard 
I nd some unfairness may be ascribed to Nietzsche for the 
tinging hatred which he manifested towards the man to 
‘ j horn he owed so much. But in nearly every genius we 
' ( :g able to trace a Napoleonic absoluteness and incontinence, 
rven Nietzsche’s immoderate hatred can be accounted for 
] y the peculiar prevalence of instinct and sentiment in his 
' iendships, whether with Eohde, Wagner, or the spirit of 
[ chopcnhauer. if^Hndly devoted to causes and persons, 
Jietzsche Bimpfy"^ored them. Later on, his searching, 
lialectical intellect instinctively broke through, and crushed 
ill the idle visions of his love. There is always a heavy! 
penalty attached to a deep but disappointed love ; it turns 
into reckless hatrej^ 

In the same manner instinct and sentiment had at one 
time fettered the young student to Schopenhauer ; intellect 
and reasoning loosened the tie in this case also. After all, 
it was simply a matter of being logical, and therefore 
Nietzsche could hardly avoid deserting a philosophy which 
was the chief buttress of the Wagnerian art. know 
Nietzsche believed that “ a philosophy which we accept out 
of pure intellect, will never become quite our own, because 
it never was our ow riT^ Thus he had embraced and loved 
Scliopenhauer’e pcssvmiEm. 

This having been stated as an explanation of the slow 
and at first almost imperceptible change in Nietzsche’s 
attitnde towards his two masters, we may now resume the 
history of this period. 

Many works now occupied his time. During 1870-71 hd 
composed an Einpcdoclcs'tragcdy, w’hich, however, remained 
bat a fragment ; and in 1873 he wrote a prose essay on the 
hfe and tcacliinq, n/„ TikuipidftrJasi.. ’O* hbniia?' 
Joeks-Btndies the first germs of the later 2arathustra- 
tought ^gan to take root. Wo find numerqas parallels 
J|«wecnJ^docUinesj)r Empcdocl^ and ZacathWra’. _ 
. ^ tiunng 1673-7G four books of Nietzsche appeared one 
s 
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Bayreuth ” ; but probably this drop-scene vras played 
contrary to the instincts and convictions of Nietzsche. His 
desertion of Wagner, of which he himself became conscious 
only in 1874, -was no fickleness ; Clotho it was. Fate it was, 
who had predoomed the “ Stemenfreundschaft.*’ 

The principal reason of Nietzsche’s attachment had been 
the idea that ho had found in Wagnerism the best exponent 
of the philosophical world towards which ho was trending. 
The principal reason of Nietzsche’s detachment was his 
realisation of the error of this idea. The contrast between 
their characters, both uncompromising, and Wagner's even 
autocratic, Nietzsche’s unwillingness to be overshadowed 
and to appear as a mere amanuensis— these facts may have 
had some influence, but we are of Zoccoli’s opim'on that the 
fundamental reason for the dissension was of a purely 
abstract and philosophical nature. Focrster-Nietzsche, too, 
calls the Wagnerian report a lie, that Nietzsche’s detachment 
was caused by Wagner’s bitter criticisms of an opera by 
Nietzsche. 

Or have subtle motives, Imponderabilia, of which we 
know nothing, also played their part ? Hid Nietzsche flee 
through fear of himself? 

In January, 1889, he wrote a note to Cosima from Tmin — 
“Ariadne, I love you ! — Dionysos." ’ 

As Bernoulli assumes, Frau Wagner was the woman from 
whom Nietzsche’s soul never freed itself ; for here woman 
had met him as principle, as sphinx, as demon, as siren ; 
and as his expiring ego-consciousness merged itself into 
the Dionysos-incamation, the ineffaceable shadow of this 
woman became to him the vision of the Dionysos-bride 
Ariadne. 

At any rate, after 1874, Nietzsche avoided all visits to 
Wagner, who was " displeased because the second * ITn- 
seasonable Contemplation’ did not treat of him." 

Nietzsche had passed through a time in which he had 
absorbed and enriched himself with a new ideal world, that 
of Wagner. It did rmt realise his expectations, which were. 
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gks usuaI, aimed too higii { and Wagnerism "was dismissed 
;^rQm service. Nevertheless, a certain want of properrogard 
^.nd some unfairness may be ascribed to Nietzsche for the 5 
tinging hatred which he manifested towards the man to 
Tii^hom ho owed so much. But in nearly every genius we ^ 
ire able to trace a Napoleonic absoluteness and incontinence, 
fven Nietzsche’s immoderate hatred can be accounted for 
the peculiar prevalence of instinct and sentiment in his 
[iendships, whether with Bohde, Wagner, or the spirit of 
Ichopenhauer. t*^lindly devoted to causes and persons, 
Jfietzsche simplyadored them. Iiater on, his searching, 
/iialectical intellect instinctively broke through, and crushed 
nil the idle visions of his love. There is always a heavy ^ 
/penalty attached to a deep but disappointed love ; it turns j 
linto reckless hatred^ 

In the same manner instinct and sentiment had at one 
time fettered the young student to Schopenhauer ; intellect 
and reasoning loosened the tie in this case also. After all, 
it was simply a matter of being logical, and therefore 
Nietzsche could hardly avoid deserting a philosophy which 
was the chief buttress of the Wagnerian art. know 
Nietzsche believed that “ a philosophy which we accept out 
of pure intellect, will never become quite our own, because 
it never was our ow n?^ Thus he had embraced and loved 
Schopeuhauer's pessmusm. 

This having been stated as an explanation of the slow 
and at first almost imperceptible change in Nietzsche’s 
attitude towards his two masters, we may now resume the 
.history of this period. 

Many works now occupied hia time. During 1870-71 he 
composed an Empedocles-tragedy, which, however, remained 
but a fragment ; and in 1873 he wrote a prose essay on the 
life and teaching of Empedocles. Here in these Empe- 
docles-stndies the first germs of the later Zarathnstra 
thought began to take root. We find numerous naralUu 

^twgen the doctrin es_of_BmP6doclea “ 

.. r-TSSring 1873-78 four book, of Nieteohe-appMSS- — 
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account of Nietzsche’s household when ho and his ‘ •- 
uret took up their residence together: 

Nietzsche lived at that time in the ' - . ’ ! ' 

towr^ \ extended outside the pictnrcsguii 

boulavarf-strcol. O.o of .hi ' 

thei^r^tv^^v/^ ^ <J.*awing-room, large, soft faotcuils, rviJ 
of violets are. ' ° cretonne covers patterned with bonqnc^ 
v silor An. t”'''’ “ inviting reception to tbl 

g i» ench an arm-Lir, one’i 

in their cxnnisile bl° ^ng with tho water-coloms 

one wereZ .« scented as tbongb! 

professor. And this rather than of a 

pleasant sound of Nietzs^L^^^ hardly disturbed when the 
upon the stillness of th ^ ®}Tupathetic voice broke ifl 
honours htaselftlf 

J-et there remainersoenl^W™? 
attentions.” ^ ^uustrained in his social 

Upon other visitors that bright «v,.i 
room made no such impression 

the muslin curtains with their superiority; 
certain air of German commo " f “ 

imparted a tinge of f 

the way, as further proof that N ♦ merely hy 

striving after an artistic mode ^ in his sincere 

externals lacking in decisive nw* ^ iu 

Toward, the end of the wtoto „ 
continue his lectures, and was obli he had to dis- 

(whither Gersdotff accompanied hi^ii Montreas 

his health. Working continuallv un ^ regained 

soon finished the fourth ” Contemplati he had 

weakness, and, a few days before th°'fl 
Bayreuth, he sent copies to the nmef festivals at 
* prominent Wag- 
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.leriaas. It was his last rovcrcnco towards "Jupiter.” 
Phon Nietzsche leaped from the ’SVagncrian war-chariot, 
leeing from the cause for which ho had been fighting so 
iraliantly. 

' In the middle of July Nietzsche went to Bayreuth to attend 
the rehearsals. His book, with its glorification of Wagner, 
had taken from him all that remained of his Wagnerism. 
After a few days he suddenly left Bayreuth, " on account of > 
a painful headache," and buried himself in an out-of-the« t , 
way place in the Bohemian Borest. Here he wrote the ■ 
first notes for "Human, All-too-human,” the sign of his, 
turning away from his two former guides, "UTien his 
sister came to Bayreuth, and found he was no longer there, 
she went to Malvida von Meysenbng’s rooms, where she 
cried bitterly, guessing that some great change bad taken 
place in her brother’s mind. 

Struggling against, hut following a final impulse, 
Nietzsche, however, came back to Bayreuth for the per- 
formance. It was useless — ^he was now Anti-Wagnerian. 
The Emperor William was present. The King of Bavaria, 

- who had been pleased with the fourth " Contemplation,” 
would have honoured Nietzsche, had the latter desired it. 
Wagner, though nervous, over-worked and unable to bestow 
much attention on his disciple amidst untold stage-worries, 
was yet kind to him. Still, everything disgusted Nietzsche. 
He despised the audience, which, it is true, was composed, 1 
with the exception of a few select persons, of swells, snobs, | 
scandal-mongers, and the usual society who attend firstj 
representations. Or, as Huneker puts it, ” the mob began 
to buy excursion-tickets to Bayreuth, and Nietzsche 
shudderingly withdrew." Besides, he hated Wagner, who, ) 
once the obliging thoughtful philosopher of Triebschen, had 
now become a dashing, regardless conqueror and victor. 
Nietzsche, however, saw in him no longer the victor, bnt a 
poor romanticist, a clever opportunist who would one day 
sink down before the Cross of Christ. 

The secret rupture with Wagner at Bayreuth was not 
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ttnd Wagner sense of Iho ideals of Schopenham 

of our Schools*”^ ^"‘cf^sche’s lectures on “The FotaJ 
thinker ulreadv p ^“entioned the disgust the younj 
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oftcr tho War N* educated classes in Germanv 

pbilistino, to whn«^° ^scho's indignation at the pretenfioud 
interest in Warm*^ ^ even laid the general lack ofl 

nation of a free-f^^i.™' stronger after the pabli-J 

enthusiasm, l>ook, full ©f sciolism and sham 

Strauss, thcrefnm^i Belief,” by Baviil 

infunated Niet^sr^i, ecarno the mark and butt of the 
seasonable Contem '^1 r” uTote hia first ”1?®' 


seasonable UTote hia first “Uc- 

Strauss, the Con f ^ under the title of “Band 
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sequence waa an Author.” The immediate con- 
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he arch-enemy of r*^ BSIo; and it denounced" Mm 
he other hand Progress and civilisation. On 
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e| fev 7 people appreciated the book; among whom was 
Nietzsche’s colleague in Bdle, tho great historian Borck- 
llardt- 

(The third and fourth of the "Contemplations'* are 
Nietzsche’s farewells to Schopenhauer and "SVagner. The 
third, " Schopenhauer as Educator," 1874, was an apotheosis^ 

01 the philosopher; the fourth, "Bichard "SVagner in 
Bayreuth," o! the musician. 

Nietzsche himself designed the third as a sign of his 
gratitude towards the personality of Schopenhauer. He 
had already broken with the philosopher’s system and 
dogma. The book was better received than the preceding 
one, and the 'Wagnerians rejoiced again. 

The fourth " Contemplation " — " Eichard Wagner in 
Bayreuth" — ^was, as we have already said, the last offering 
on the altar of Nietzsche’s "Jupiter." "Of undying 
classical worth, full of pregnant thoughts and noble 
enthusiasm," as Chamberlain in big work on Wagner 
puts it ; or, as Eoccoli expresses it : “ One of the best and 
profoundest works on the genius and art of Wagner " — the 
book is undoubtedly one of the best Nietzsche has given to the 
world, and it is a proof of how long the attraction of Wagner 
lingered in his mind amidst a thousand revolting counter- 
currents. 

While Nietzsche was working at this hook, his health 
once again forsook him. In the summer of 1875 he had to 
go to Bteinabad, to obtain the treatment of a specialist for | 
disorders of the stomach. 


Nietzsche had vainly endeavoured to preserve his health 
by spending his summer holidays during these three years 
in different health-resorts of Switzerland and Italy, often in 
the cheerful company of his friends Kohde and Gersdorff 
It was ol no avail. His sister had come to Uve with him' 
and they_ kept house together; but the restless professor 

w* bVaa o* 

Ludwig von Bcheffler giVe, tho following ohuming 
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nerians. It -was hia last reverence towards “Jupiter.” 
Then Nietzsche leaped from the "Wagnerian war-chariot, 
fleeing from the cause for which he had been fighting so 
valiantly. 

In the middle of July Nietzsche went to Bayreuth to attend 
the rehearsals. His book, with its glorification of Wagner, 
had taken from him all that remained of his Wagnerism. 
After a few days he suddenly left Bayreuth, “ on account of 5 
a painful headache,” and buried himself in an out-of-the- 
way place in the Bohemian Forest. Here he wrote the ^ 
first notes for “Human, AU-too-human,” the sign of his^v 
turning away from his two former guides, his 

sister came to Bayreuth, and found he was no longer there, 
she went to Malvida von Meysenbug’s rooms, where she 
cried bitterly, guessing that some great change had taken 
place in her brother’s mind. 

Struggling against, but following a final impulse, 
Nietzsche, however, came back to Bayreuth for the per- 
formance. It was useless — ^he was now Anti-Wagnerian. 
The Emperor William was present. The Bang of Bavaria, 
who had been pleased with the fourth “ Contemplation,” 
would have honoured Nietzsche, had the latter desired it. 
Wagner, though nervous, over-worked and unable to bestow 
much attention on hia disciple amidst untold stage- worries, 
was yet kind to him. Still, everything disgusted Nietzsche. 
He despised the audience, which, it is true, was composed,) 
with the exception of a few select persons, of swells, snobs,/ 
scandal-mongers, and the usual society who attend firstj 
representations. Or, os Huneker puts it, “ the mob bef'au 
to buy excursion -tickets to Bayreuth, and Nietzsche 
shudderingly withdrew.” Besides, be bated Warmer who » 
once Iho obliging thoughtful philosopher of Triebschca, had ^ 
now become a dashing, regardless conqueror and victor. 
Nietzsche, however, saw in him no longer the victor, but a 
poor romanticist, a clever opportunist who would one dav 
Bink down before the Cross of Christ. ^ 

The secret xupturo with Wagner at Bayreuth was not 
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followed immediately by an open break. They even mefi 
afterwards in Sorrento, but the intercourse was polite' 
stiff, and no longer hearty. With Nietzsche's next bool4 
“Human, All-too-human,” all intercourse ceased. 

The period of temptation in the drama of the friendship 
between "Wagner and Nietzsche was ended. Wounded to 
the heart, loathing the world and mankind, Nietzsche left 
Bayreuth and the brilliant sights of the “King of the 
[ Nibelungen.” He fell ill again. Once more his lectures 
>• had to cease, and during the winter of 1876-77 and the 
‘ next summer, he was obliged to stay abroad on leave. He 
spent the time partly in Sorrento at the villa Kubinacci with 
his motherly friend Malvida von Meysenbug, and his new 
friends Dr. Paul K4e and the student Brenner, partly in 
Kagatz and Eosenlauibad, “Human, AU-too-human ” was 
steadily progressing, and he found much help among his 
devoted friends. 

Here it may not be out of place to give a sketch of 
Nietzsche's face, in order to add some concrete features to 
the abstract record we have followed so far. Schure, who 
made Nietzsche’s acquaintance in 1876 during the first 
representation of the "King of the Nibelungen," has given 
us the following sketch : " Whilst speaking to him," w’rites 
Schnrd, " I was struck with the superiority of his mind, and 
with the strangeness of his physiognomy. The forehead 
was large, the hair was short and brushed back, the cheek- 
bones projected like those of a Slavonian. The heavy 
banging moustachios, the bold profile of the countenance 
would have given him the appearance of a cavalry officer, if 
it had not been for a something, I know not what, both 
timid and haughty in his approach. The musical voice, 
the slow speech indicated his artistic temperament. His 
prudent and thoughtful deportment revealed the philosopher. 
^Notliing was more deceptive than the apparent calm of bis 
I expression. His fixed eye proclaimed .the sad work of the 
4 thinker. It v.’txs at the same time the eye of an acute 
^observer and of a fanatical visionary. This twofold 
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character gave to it something restless and uneasy, the more ^ 
60, as it appeared always concentrated on one point. In ‘ 
moments of effusion his look Teiled itself %vith dreamy 
sweetness, but quickly resumed a hostile glance. Kietzsche’s 
whole mode of conduct had that air of reserve and discreet, 
hidden disdain, which often characterises the aristocrats of 
the realm of thought," 

For the completion of Nietzsche’s portrait, a few further 
remarks about his private life at this period may here be 
introduced. As a professor in Bale he dressed most care- 
fully, wearing in the summer a grey top-hat and light suit. 
He began the day very early. First he took a cold bath ; 
then followed an hour of meditation; then breakfast and 


literary work. He preferred to occupy his mornings with 
the latter exclusively. The lectures at the University and 
the Greek lessons at the Padagogium were given in the 
afternoon. The remainder of the afternoon was filled up 
with walks. In the evening he read. After 1875, when 
his sister was staying with him, he used to read aloud to 
her, or sometimes she read to him. Once, for instance, she 
mentions having read to him sixteen of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. Or they would talk together about his books, build 
castles in the air, or make schemes for a change in their 
mode of life. 


More than once Nietzsche thought of giving up hia pro* 
fessorship, in order to lead an independent, though simple, 
life somewhere in the country, and devote his whole time 
and energy to-study and philosophy. As he had a small 
private income, derived from a capital of about fourteen 
hundred pounds, he was not poor, but by no means afSaent; 
(^forho spent a good deal in travelling, and in lending money 
to friends — sometimes even to strangers .\ 

WcitememVr that, his" \Juseasonah\e Contemplations " 
were for the purpose of regenerating German culture and 
civilisation. In connection with this idea, Nietzsche often 
fancied that he would be able to do something practical in 
the way of reformation. "Oh, to educate educators! for 
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them do I write, " bo eaid. He thcreforo planned going on 
a tonr through Germany, to deliver lectures on his ideals of 
cnlture, and use his influence to arouse the philistines from 
their dull sleepiness. The plan, however, remained nothing 
but a plan. J 

Another idea of his was to create a fulcrum, a seminary 
for future culture in the form of on Order of Friendship. 
For 0 time ho and his sister cherished the plan of buying a 
little castle, that of Films in Graubunden. They thought 
of instituting a brotherhood of select minds, who should 
there live a higher life, counsel one another, and moke 
excursions to the collections of art in the ncighhonring 
Italy. The Inonds, Bohde, GersdorfT, Feussen, and Over- 
heck, were to belong to this nucleus of future culture, and 
as frequent guests Wagner, Cosima, Kitschl, Borckhardt, 
and Malvida von Meysenbug were expected. This scheme 
was also put on the shelf, though even in Sorrento, and 
many years later in Nice, Nietzsche still contemplated 
similar ideas. Nevertheless, it is interesting to see how 
Nietzsche, the philosopher of individnalistic enUnre, was 
in this matter a forerunner of the able Fr. Johannes 
Muller, who has now succeeded in offering an exquisite 
home to the elect in his castle of Mainberg. 

“ Multatuli,” thus has Nietzsche been snmamed by a 
Futch commentator. Truly, this strange storm-petrel 
Nietzsche has suffered and borne much, (He has suffered 
from our heartless and mad human instuutions; he has 
suffered from the thousand and one deficiencies of bis 
fellow-men. Those years in BAIe brought to him, whose 
dearest goddess was Friendship, and to whom the pangs 
of love remained unknown, the greatest of all sufferings, in 
the loss of Wagner’s friendship. And though afterwards he 
made many more friends, yet, with one or two exceptions, 
the passion of friendship never again soared to such 
heights^ 

\The uiends of Nietzsche’s youth were all far away, and 
only now and then could they meet.) Erwin Bohde, who 
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was still much to 5?ietzsche, became later on Professor of 
Classical Philology in Heidelberg. Deussen, latterly Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Kiel, was much abroad, and remained 
besides a faithful follower of Schopenhauer. The earliest 
friends of Nietzsche almost completely disappeared out of 
his life. Krug and Pinder, both of whom became later on 
highly placed Government officials, had scarcely any further 
influence on his career, for they were separated both by 
distance and difference of pursuits from their former school- 
fellow. 

Still, during this time some new friends entered 
Nietzsche’s life. Pirst of all must be mentioned Koselitz 
(Gast), a musician and a devoted and kind friend. He 
became the only true personal disciple Nietzsche ever had 
during his life, 'With warm enthusiasm he clung to his 
great friend to the end. He helped much both in the 
reading of manuscripts that had to bo corrected, aud in 
proof-reading, and ever remained kind to Nietzsche. 

Next to Wm comes Overbeck, whose sincere friendship 
has been justly appreciated in Bernoulli’s virile book. 
Overbeck was perhaps the most faithful of all friends to 
Nietzsche, the man. After Nietzsche had been pensioned, 
Overbeck administered the money of the wanderer, and 
rendered him many a valuable service. 

Malvida von Meyseubug, the well-known authoress of, 
“ Individualitaten," was a noble, motherly, and indulgent 
friend to the rash thinker. “ Intelligence, Love, and Modera- 
tion ” was her formula. 

Dr. Paul See, the author of “Psychological Observations ” 
became Nietzsche’s friend at B&le in 1874. He often 
stayed with Nietzsche, His influence has frequently been 
over-estimated; some have even spoken of a period of 
“B&ealism” in Nietzsche’s writings, beginning with 
“Human, AU-too-human." Mrs, Salom6 exaggerates the 
inflaence Ede exercised upon Nietzsche. But it is un- 
deniable that Kde was to some extent responsible for the 
change in Nietzsche’s philosophical position. The Prench 
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aphoristic writers, as Iia Eochefoncanld, La Bmy&re, 
Fontenelle, Vauvenar^es, Chamfort, and philosophical 
writers such ns Pascal, Volt^e, Stendhal, Merimde, were 
loved eqnally by the two friends. It is very probable that 
by his book, "The Origin of Moral Feelings,” Bee led 
Kietzsche into the camp of the English positivists, of -which- 
indications are to be found in “Human, All-too-human.” 
In a letter to E6e he says that '* the English philosophical 
writers furnish the only good philosophical intercourse 
possible now.” 

There is no doubt that BTietzsche had a great stimulating 
influence on E^e, who dedicated his books to him, and did 
not -write very -much after severing his connection with 
Nietzsche. 

Last, but not least, we mention Jacob Burckhardt, 
Nietzsche’s colleague in Bale, Professor of the History of 
Art. This eminent man was always on a good under- 
standing with his colleague, who was much younger than 
himself. An Olympian joviality, a refined culture, and the 
calm of age enabled him to keep faithful to his friendship 
during all the various stages of Nietzsche’s development — 
a thing which was not easy ; for Nietzsche desired to be 
treated -with respect, and there is no donbt that he was 
sometimes rather exacting, as is shown by a letter to 
Deussen. Burckhardt wept along -with Nietzsche when 
the Tuileries in Paris were burned do-wn, Burckhardt’s 
influence -was always soothing and calming, 

"We left Nietzsche at Sorrento, ill and on leave, yet 
woTldng at his next book. He had gone there in October, 
1876, accompanied by Dr. E^c, and they all, including 
Malvida von Meysenbug and the student Brenner, passed a 
pleasant time there. Nietzsche’s eyes, which had been 
particnlarly bad, now improved greatly. He devoted con- 
siderable time to -writing the first volume of "Human, 
All-too-hmnan,’’ but nevertheless they made many excur- 
sions. They also read much together. In this manner 
Biderot, Michelet, Voltaire, Banke, and Thucydides were 
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studied. Not only Nietzsche, but every one of his friends 
was writing a book. 

The oppressive heat in May, 1877, compelled Nietzsche 
to move to Switzerland. He lived at Ragatz and then at 
Eosenlauibad. His health being now somewhat improved, 
he wanted to return, to BSile to attend to his duties. He 
resumed his work at the University and the Padagogium 
for the winter session, and we find him. home for a short 
time in his domicile, 22, Gellertstr. 

His failing health, however, forced him in 1878 to ask to 
be relieved permanently of his work at the Padagogium, and 
the authorities magnanimously excused him from his duties 
there. The constant straggle with ill-health, however, and 
the impossibility of accomplishing his work both as pro- 
fessor and as author, strengthened Nietzsche’s ardent desire 
for liberty and independence. He knew that to resign his 
professorship meant to him constant illness. “ As long as 
I was a real scholar,” he said, “ bo long was I healthy ; but 
then there came music, which shattered my nerves, and the 
metaphysical philosophy, and^he care of a thousand things 
which ought not to have troubled me.” 

Meanwhile, in 1878, ” Human, AU-too-human ” was 
finished and published. It was begun, as we have already 
said, at the time of the Bayreuth festivals. These weeks 
were wonderfully Buitable for a study of the “AU-too- 
human” man. The scandal-mongers, the vain dandies, 
the sneering snobs of a gathering which ought tolhave 
been of the Hite, furnished Nietzsche with many illustra- 
tions to his new and enlarged view of things. In Klingen- 
brunn, B^le, Sorrento, and Rosenlauibad the writing was 
accomplished. With the kind help of Gast the piles of 
manuscript were set in order, and in February, 1878, 
“^^an, All-too-human ” was ready lor the printer! 
Originally, Nietzsche had intended to publish it under the 
title, “The Plowshare,” and anonymously, in order to avoid 
an open rupture with ^Yagner ; but the publisher would not 
forego the weU-known signature. Nietzsche sent a copy of 
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■fais book to Wagner. This presentation copy, by a strange 
coincidence, crossed on the Tvay a copy of “Parsifal,” the 
sign of Wagner’s conversion to Christianity, which he had 
sent to Nietzsche. Neither answered the other. The secret 
rupture, which bad already existed for years, now became 
public. The period of victorious enfranchisement in tho 
drama of the friendship between Wagner and Nietzsche 
was ended. Nietzsche continued his new course in the 
“Miscellaneous Opinions and Apophthegms” (1879) and 
in ** The Wanderer and His Shadow ” (1^0), the first and 
second complement of “ Human, All-too-human,” whilst 
Wagner was attackingNietzsche in bis “BajTculherHIatter.” 

Nietzsche thus characterised his work : “I thereby freed 
myself from all that did not belong to my nature ; it is the 
monument of a crisis, it is the monument of a vigorous self- 
, education, by which I put a sudden stop to all higher deceits, 
■^1 idealism, sense of beauty, and other womanlinesses, which 'i 
had infested mo.” The friends of Nietzsche were extremely 
surprised. The book was appreciated only by a few such as 
R6e, Gast, and Burckhardt, who called it a sovereign book. 
So little, however, could most people understand the real 
change, that they imputed it to lino's infinenco. Nietzsche 
himself thought it necessary to write an explanatory booklet, 
now published in the posthumons papers. 

During the year of the publication of “ Human, All-too- 
human,” tho idea of abandoning his professorship c.ime 
more and more into prominence. In March Nietzsche was 
in Baden-Baden with his sister, and there they decided to 
dissolve their joint household in Bile for tho forthcoming 
winter, as the resignation was planned for the next year. 

‘ Wo agree with Deussen that ill-hcalth alone was not tho 
/ ( cause of Nietzsche’s resignation of his pTofessorship, His 
^ restlessness, bis predilection for constant variety, the inner 
, change, and the consciousness that ho felt himself fitted for 
a higher vocation — all these caused him to write on the 
margin of a hook of Guyau’s, “Thus was my existence at 
Bale,” when ho read, Let us suppose, for example, nn 
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artist who feels within himself the existence of genius, and 
who finds himself bound all his life to manual work; this i > 
feeling of a wasted existence, of an unfulfilled task, an ^ 
unrealised ideal, should he continue so, will torment his 
sensibility almost in the same way as the consciousness of 
a moral defect.” ^ 

So the philosophical instinct, which we have so often 
mentioned before, at last gained the victory. The scholar 
Nietzsche, who -might have attained greater fame even than 
Burckhardt in the realm of the history of Greek Art, dis- 
appeared with “ Human, AU-too-buman,” the first chiming 
note of Nietzsche’s philosophy. All previous haps and mis- 
haps, persons, incidents, and books had been bnt episodes 
leading up to this. Now appeared the jjftitosqp/ier Nietzsche. 

^^n the last winter session, that of 1878-79, Nietzsche 
lived a very lonely life. His sister had gone in the 
beginning of summer. He took a house outside Bale in 
order to force himself to take long walks. Professor 
Overbeck and Mrs. Marie Baumgartner were at that time 
the only friends whom he met. The latter, who had 
published a very good Prench translation of “Bichard 
Wagner in BajTeuth,” helped him in the preparation and 
copying of the manuscripts for “ Miscellaneous Opinions 
and Apophthegms," which later on formed the second 
volume of “ Human, All-too-human.” It was received by 
the public with indifference. 

In 1879 Nietzsche had to tender his resignation as ♦ 
professor, for his health again broke down. After returning 
from Geneva, where he spent the Easter holidays, his 
illness reached a crisis. His eyesight also was terribly bad, 
and even thoughts of death entered his mind. It was, ^ 
therefore, impossible for him to continue his work. 

The resignation was accepted. The Board of Manage- 
ment granted the retiring professor an annual pension of 
three thousand francs, and intimated this resolution to him 
in a kind and sympathetic letter, which was both a credit to 
themselves and an honour to Nietzsche. Thus he left Bdle. 
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(i) Tears of Authorship Abroad. 

In ^^^^‘Zsclie’s sister, arranged his afiairs 

m Bale, and then she and the ailing philosopher 
went to Schlosa Bremgarten, near Berne, where, after 
three weeks, he was considerably invigorated. He then 
we^ for a fortnight to a motherly friend at Ziirich, next 
to Wiesen, and finally to St. Moritz, in Oberengadin, where 
ms health improved wonderfully. 

For ten years from this time Nietzsche, like Ahasnerus; 
led a wandenng hfe. Accompanied by a big box of books, 
which he called his " dab-foot,” and/resigning all external 
loxones, bat not the strivmg after fame, the pilgrim went - 
rom p ace to place, from boarding-house to boardmg-honse, 
ever straggling against his ill -health, ever thinking, writing, 
and proclaiming his philosophy.) 

The years he bad passed in BAle had transformed the 
philologist into the philosopher. His inteUectual emancipa- 
tion having been completed, and the philosophical Eros 
w onous, Nietzsche’s hfe becomes identical with the 
mstory of his work and thoaght. As a motto for these 

"mat remains tome - 

Of life shall be spent m giving complete expression to that 
for winch I still endure life.” Kant caUs the Sceptics 
species o nomads, who abhor all constant cultivation of 
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the Boil. So perhaps it was Fate which condemned this 
greatest of all sceptics to a roaming life, symbolic of his 
mental activity. In both cases the way was a lonely one. 
1^' They scoffed at me,” says Nietzsche, ” when I discovered 
a road of my own, and yet, even then, my feet were 
trembling on it.”^ 

Nietzsche spent the winter of 1879-80 in Nanmburg; 
but it was the most wretched period he had ever experi- 
enced there. His vitality and health were at the lowest 
point, and his sufferings were intense. Neither the climate 
nor the dull and dreary place suited him. It is also 
possible that his mother was not the most congenial 
companion he could have had. "Alas, I wish you 
would stick to your old Greeks ! ” she would say, in 
disapproval of her son’s philosophical occupations. A visit 
from Ede in February, 1880, brought a pleasant change 
into his life ; and soon afterwards, like a bird of passage, he 
flew southward to Venice, where Peter Cast went to keep 
him company, 

Nietzsche was delighted with the life in Venice. Twice 
every day he was visited by Gast, who sometimes read 
aloud to his revered master, and sometimes wrote at his 
dictation the first notes for the " Dawn of Day, Thoughts 
on Moral Prejudices." 

In Italy Nietzsche was not to be sought in the towns and 
squares marked in Baedeker with an asterisk. He lingered 
where the people prayed, sang, and laughed. In Venieo he 
frequented an " Osteria ” in so narrow a lane that vendors 
with the yoke for their baskets on their shoulders bad to 
push themselves through sideways. The lane was naturally 
dark, owing to the intercepted sunlight; the windows, 
however, displayed fish and crabs upon thick cabbage 
leaves, with fowls and bright little stands of Eoman salad, 
and above all was wafted the fragrance of boiled artichokes 
and white wine. 

" Every day," so relates Frau von Bartels, ** as -we sat in 
the dinmg-room of the ' Osteria ’ (which was merely a 
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little bit of roofed-in courtyard vrith 'a fanlight), a , 
c^e to OM table, who greeted ns, and ordered his'dinner 
the Venetian dialect, b nt then sat m^. We took him f Jj 
an Kalian ; and we laughed at the oddity of him beiiL 
at our table, peeking us out and yet never talking to us,1 
and because he presented such a singular appearance, with 
short, white Unen trousers, black coat, extremely thick 
moustach^ and sad broro eyes behind thick polished 
glasses. But we did notT^gffhffindly, for we liked him, 
and mssed him whenever he was late. We laughed most 
hair. BCe wore it in a thick natural curl 
^ ic formed a little acute angle on his forehead, and 
y a singular caprice he had cut off the extreme point 
of It. But next day it appeared to be growing again; 
on the day after, however, it would he cut off once 
more. We were so childish that even this made us laugh; 
^d one day he also laughed with ns, and talked to us 
m our own language, and that was the beginning of our 
friendship.” 


Thus we see that Nietzsche, in spite of all the fanaticism 
la his wntmgs. was always governed by his old nobility 
dnrmg his rare encounters with his feUow-men, and 
unmistakable charm over women.) 

The hhat of summer, however, again drove Niefzs4e 
from Vemce to the north, and he spent his time m 
Manenbad Naumbm-g. There (his sister did her 
utmost to cheer and encourage her Brother, who was so 
much m ne^ of the encouragement which he never met) 
In October. 16S0. he again left for Stress on Lago Ma-moreT 
and thence he went to Genoa. ^ 


Here he put up with nmple people, and lived in a 
back garret at 8. Sabta delle Battestine; it was not too 
healthy a p ace. bnt he had an exit upon a small 
balcony overlooking some gardens. Here in Italy the 

had little knowl^ge, were fall of interest to him. Ho 
did not speak Itahan as weU as French ; in fact, 
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‘ even condemned the learning of foreign idioms as being 
a hindrance to perfection in one’s own language^ 

(^his modem Diogenes led the simple life, 'Kving on 
about £3 a month. He cooked for himself, fruit being 
Jhis favourite food. Hia landlady and the neighbours 
admired bis gentleness, and called him “ il santo ” ; 
they really thought he was a poor saint, and presented 
him with candles for his quiet evenings. It may per- . 
haps be mentioned here that Nietzsche appears to have I 
had some presentiment of his final breakdown, as : 
Lanzky and others ■ of his acquaintances assert ; even his 
landlady, Carlotta, one of whose sons had died in an 
asylum, relates that whenever this son was referred to 
in Nietzsche’s hearing, he used to whisper “Anch* io." 
At that time the ideal mode of life which he cherished 
consisted of ** independence that did not offend the eye, 
a light sleep, and a gentle, quiet walk.” He took very 
Httio alcohol. He wished to have nothing to do with * 
princes or other celebrities, with women or newspapers ; he ! 
desired no honours, no intercourse save with the higher E 
spirits, and occasionally with the lower classes^ 

Early in the morning he would go into the country 
carrying a small knapsack, which contained books, 
manuscripts, bread, and fruit* He discovered many 
quiet nooks from which he could behold lovely pros- 
pects ; there he would rest and think. To quote his 
own words: “^Vhen the sun shines, I always love to go 
to a solitary rock by the sea, and having before me the 
sea and the blue sky, I lie there under my sunshade 
Jike a lizard.” He often remained there until after sun- 
set, when the deep quiet of evening was spreading over 
the bay of Genoa, 

Nictzschc^s health improved, and during the winter 
months he was full of the happiness resulting from the 
^ power to create. In January, 1881, he scut the manu- 
script of the “Dawn of Day ” to his friend, Peter Gast, 
who carefully copied it, and in March it was fonvarded 
0 
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to the publisher Schincitzncr, at Cheinnitz, It appeared J/c 
July, 1881. Kietzsebe called this book a decisive one, ar/d 
tnily it was so. Most of his former works (includiqiT 
“Human, All-too-human ”) bad been controversial^ 
offensive or defensive — alike in aim and essence. They 

f w'ere works of transition and combat. In the “Dawn of 
Day" began the real dawn of Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
The boot, however, met with a poor reception. Eohde 
took no notice of it, and even Buickhardt was no longer 
enthusiastic. 

During a short stay in Ilecoara Nietzsche had suffered 
from a return of his illness, and in the sammer of 1S81 he 
went to Sils-Maria in the Engadine, which became his 
favourite resort. Seven consecutive summers he "spent 
here, in the house of a certain Mr. Durisch. It is a small 
village and commune in Switzerland, in the canton of 
Grisons, and in those days was much less known than it is 
now. The village, situated in an angle formed by the 
junction of the Albula and the Hinter-Ehein, is about 
t'^elve miles south-west of Chur. One of its ^ chief 
' attractions is a Jake close at hand. All the surroundings 
also are perfectly beautiful. Nietzsche loved the slender 
larches which cover the surrounding slopes and bills, ever 
boldly raising their heads and defying the storm. 
considered them as symbols of his life and teaching— ^^thal 
the individual thrives best where there is most danger 
to resist^ The keen thinker delighted in the pore, crisp - 
mountain air. Sils-Mana and the Engadine, with its clear, 
transparent atmosphere, its jagged rocks, its cold glaciers, 

I remind one of the cruel, stem necessities by which, as 
/ Nietzsche taught us, life is governed. Great plans offered 
themselves to him. Here, in Sils-Maria — now the Mecca 
of all Nietzscheanites— occurred to him the first idea of the 
Eternal Recurrence, and here he jotted down his first notes^ 
for “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” In such surroundings 
the eternal recurrence was not the calm and arid contempla- 
tion of a Pythagorean, but Nietzsche thought he had found 
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therein the Yea and A.men to his philosophy. A feverish 
desire for ■work took possession, of him, so intense, indeed, 
that he refused a visit from Dr, E^e, for he dreaded having 
the solitude of Sils-Maria disturbed. 

According to Diederichs, *'The conformation of the 
district is soathem, hut the vegetation is of northern 
modesty. It bursts forth impetuously in summer like a 
long-suppressed love, and with the red of the Alpine roses, 
pinks, and thistles, is blended the blue of the gentians and 
bluebells, the yellow of the Compositos and Eanunculaceae, 
together with the various shades of colour of the Alpine 
flora, all blooming at the same time in close proximity. 
The glades between the trees are all veritable flower- 
carpets, and the rocky peninsula Charte in the Silser lake 
has in particular something of a Dionysean festivity in 
its wealth of flowers. Here, upon the highest point of the 
little peninsula, Friedrich Nietzsche often lay, and sang to 
his own melodies his songs of Prince Vogelfrei, and 
whatever occurred to him, so loudly that people could hear 
him on their way to the lake. Between the brown pine 
stems and their delicate needle-like branches, he looked oat 
upon the blue lake and across green meadows. Behind 
these, above the zone of life, towered the snowy peaks of 
Corvatsch and Magna, and the amphitheatre formed by the 
broad, glistening semicircle of the Pex glacier.” 

Nietzsche lived with Duriseh, now mayor of the place. 
The house lies somewhat back from the village street 
on the forest. It is a two-storeyed building with five 
windows facing the front ; it has green shutters and a grey 
slate roof, so that it bears a certain resemblance to Goetbe’s 
“ Gartenhana.” 

Darisoh had often sat on Nietzsche’s bed and conversed 
u-ith him when the latter’s attacks made all work 
impossible. He was then more talkative than usual. 

“You ought not to work eo hard, Herr Professor.” 

” Yes, I must ; that is my life." 

Nietzsche inhabited at a low rent a room (facing the 
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forest) into ^hich no sunshine came, on accoant of hift 
eyes. Even the cover for his writinfi*table had, for tho 
same reason, been specially manufactured of green cloth, 
interwoven with stripes of light ^cen silk, 

INietzsche took only his mid-day meal in the Hotel 
AJpenrosc; not at the table d’hOte, however, but alone 
in tho tourists’ restaurant, where he ordered beefsteak 
and peas almost every day. Then he often drank ft glass of 
beer. Morning and evening he took his meals at home. 
“O, he often lived somewhat injudiciously,” related 
Durisch. “When his mother sent him anything which 
he particularly liked, he often ate till he was sick. He was 
very fond of honey in the comb, and would manage to eat 
up a largo comb in three, days.” TSTio does not imme- 
diafefy think of Zarathnstra’s Honey Sacrifice 

Durisch, and several of Nietzsche’s admirers, mscovered 
the stone on the lake of Silvaplana, the sight of which, 
according to a letter written by Nietzsche to his sister, 
suggested to him the first vision of Zarathnstra. Two 
admirers, also, had a memorial tablet inserted in a rock 
on the peninsula of Charts, and engraved upon a granite 
slab the song of frenzy, the midnight song, “ 0 Mensch, 
gib acht ! ” 

In the autumn of 1881 Nietzsche again returned to 
Genoa, where he spent a happy and contented time, one of 
the happiest periods in his life. He writes : “ Here in 
Genoa I am happy and proud, as though I were Prince 
Doria or Columbus ! I wander, as I used to do in the 
Engadine, over the heights, with a feeling of exulting 
happiness, and with a look info the future, such as no one 
before me has ever dared to have." Here he wrote the 
preliminary notes for what he first called the second part of 
the “Dawn of Day,” bat which, later on, became “The 
Gay Science." This work is permeated throughout by 
his newly-won love of life and vital power. It is written 
“in the language of the spring; it is therefore full of 
wantonness, restlessness, and contradiction, like the 
weather in April." 
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kr\ account lias been given .of the impression ‘prodocea 
by Nietzsche’s personality at this time. In a gentle and 
yet impressive manner he would direct the conversation 
in which he was taking part ; he was polite and retiring, 
and no one could discern in the qniet, wandering scholar 
the reformer of the world. (He preferred the mask of insig- 
niScance. y He often said how necessary it was to appear 
thus, to wear such a mask, for his own sake as well as for 
the sake of others. When he was a professor at Bdle he 
dressed most carefully; \pow he preferred simple clothes, 
and a soft hat which protected his eyes. With a skin 
tanned by the sun, an abundance of fine, soft, silky hair, a 
magnificent, dome-like forehead, large brown shining eyes 
and excellent teeth, Nietzsche appeared for the most part 
the picture of health ; and this impression was enhanced by 
the strength which enabled him to wander for six or eight 
hours daily. N 

Hnring February of 1832 Hr. Ree visited Nietzsche, who 
gladly received him. They made a trip to Monaco together, 
but the journey upset Nietzsche’s nerves, and following 
the advice of his physician, he went by sailing ship to Mes- 
sina. He stayed there only a short time, for the Sirocco 
drove him away, and he again journeyed northwards. On 
the way he visited Malvida von Meysenbng and Hr, Ree, 
both of whom were then in Rome. They promised him 
what he was longing for, a disciple, a certain Salom6, 
whom they considered peculiarly fitted to be taught his 
philosophy. According to them, she was exceedingly clever 
and highly gifted, and Nietzsche was expected to find in her 
a personality to whom he might bequeath the mission of 
expanding and spreading his teachings — a work which could 
bo done far better by a living and devoted disciple, than by 
books and UTifings. Nietzsche was greatly pleased, but 
the whole episode of his connection with this lady was 
destined only to cause disappointment^ 

In tho meantime, he went to the Grunewald, near Berlin 
on a suggestion that be would find it the most suitable 
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place for his health. The place disgusted him, however, 
and he returned to Naumburg. Here he read the proofs 
of his “ Gay Science,” which he completed at Tautenbui|f 
in Thuringen. It was published in September, and was 
warmly received. It then contained only four parts ; 
towards the end of 1886 Nietzsche wrote a fifth part^ 
which appeared in the second edition. • ' 

Miss Salome came to Tantenburg, and the initiation 
began. Nietzsche soon discovered, however, that she was 
not what he had expected. It is very difficult, at present, 
to sift thoroughly the details of this tragedy of errors, so as 
to impute justly guilt and innocence, ^his much is cer- 
tain, that Miss SalomS, who was, after all, a woman with 
a heart, was bored hy her position as a disciple. The Queen r 
in “ Three Weeks ” would have been bored, too, Nietzsche 
sublimated too much the idea of love. His sister, also, is not 
without blame in the matter. She, the respectable clergy- 
man’s daughter, often experienced difficxdtics in dealing with 
her impulsive and daring brother’s mental flights. From 
Tantenburg, where she was staying with the Nietzsches, 
Miss Salomd poured out her grief in letters to friends. A 
letter from Dr. E4e, who seems to have sympathised with 
her, and of whom she was very fond, caused a scene 
between her and Nietzsche's sister, and was the commence- 
ment of a permanent rupture. The personal acquaintance 
lasted only five months. The philosopher’s feelings were 
deeply wounded, and he was excessively disappointed. It 
was too much for him to be compelled to relinquish the hope 
of a disciple^ 

Again he uad lost two friends. For E£e, in his eyes, 
seemed no longer worthy to be his companion. In the 
course of the next summer B^e disappears from the circle 
of Nietzsche’s friends ; though probably as regards the affair 
with Miss Salomd he was not guilty. Nietzsche broke with 
him for personal reasons, and not because of scientific 
difiTcrences. Miss SalomA now Fran Professor Jj. Andreas- 
Salomd, in Gottingen, later on published a book on 
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The autumn of 1883 was a very trying time to Nietzsche. 
The members of liis guild had rejected his request for 
readmission to a university. ** Zarathustra " was a strange 
puzzle to the world, and other troubles also came to em- 
bitter Nietzsche’s life. He was staying at Nnmnburg, 
where his mother was opposing her daughter’s desire to 
marry Hr. Poerster, as the marriage would probably 
involve Elizabeth’s leaving Germany and going to Paragua.y 
with her husband. Frederick joined his mother in this 
opposition — more especially as a certain lady, herself in love 
with Hr. Foerster, endeavoured to break off the match 
between him and Elizabeth by spreading the report that 
Foerster had been abusing Nietzsche and hia books, 
Nietzsche believed this report, and considered the betrothal 
a personal offence. The letters sent to Nietzsche by the 
scheming girl, who was constantly slandering Foerster, had 
at last the effect of discontinuing the correspondence 
between Nietzsche and his sister. Nietzsche was extremely 
pained by this discord, 

He left Namnhurg and went to Nice by way of Genoa. 
There, whilst taking constant outdoor exercise, often for 
eight hours a day, he composed the third part of "Zara- 
thustra.” Like all the four parts of the poem, it was written 
down in about ten days. It appeared in the beginning of 
1884, but had the same icy reception as the preceding 
parts. 

In 1883-84 a young scholar from Vienna, Hr. Faneth, 
Was spending the winter at Villafranca, near Nice, 
occupied with physical and geological studies. As an 
admirer of Nietzsche, he saw him frequently. Some pas- 
sages in letters which Dr. Faneth wrote to his fiancee 
about the lonely thinker, give us a good insight into 
Nietzsche’s private life at that time, although Faneth 
somewhat exaggerated his poverty; for Nietzsche then 
possessed a fixed income of some four thousand francs, 
ffis pension was three thousand, and he derived another 
thousand francs from his small fortune which we have 
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wliicli ho ^shed to write. He thought of comnieiicing 
to write a ** Philosophy of the Future/’ aa a commentary 
and explanation to “ Zarathustra,” which was so little 
understood. From Venice he again went for the summer 
to his beloved Sils-hlaria, by way of B41e and Zfirich. 
A ray of hope came to him when he met the cultured 
Baron Heinrich von Stein, with whom he had formed a 
chance friendship a few years before. They had exchanged 
some friendly letters, and now Stein came to spend three 
days with Nietzsche, his revered master. Both were 
charmed with each other, and the visit of this most 
devoted of all his new followers had a stimulating effect 
the solitary man.) 

Towards September, Nietzsche met bis sister in Zorich. 
A • reconciliation took plaee, and on the occasion of her 
marriage the following year, Nietzsche was able to write 
a kind letter to Hr. Foerster. This meeting, which was 
followed by a seven weeks’ stay in Germany, cast a 
bright gleam of happiness over the whole autumn, his 
sister’s influence having a cheering effect upon him. 
Nietzsche’s letters to Gast and Stein during those days 
are buoyant, and his vitality was at a high point. In 
Zurich, as well as in Mentone, where he went in October, 
he wrote several poems. 

’About this time Nietzsche had a law-suit with his 
publisher concerning money that had been withheld, and 
other matters. He had therefore to look out for another 
publisher, as he had just finished a fourth part of 
Zarathustra,*’ At one time he even thought of a fifth 
and sixth part. All attempts, however, to find a new 
publisher were in vain. His fame as an author during 
the seventies had been ruined by his strange writings 
dusmo tbft aightiers. He Iheteiore deca&ed to have the 
fourth pari printed at his own cost, and not pubb’shed 
at all. This concluding part had been composed while 
in Zurich, Mentone, and Nice, and was finished in 
February, 1885. Nietzsche ordered only forty copies to 
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I be printed, which he intended to send to his friends; but 
he sent only seven — so lonely and forsaken was he!) 

During the winter of 18S4-85 Nietzsche's abode wasjat 
Nice. The life in the "pension" was not very pleasant 
to him, and he travelled to Venice, where his faithful 
friend Gast was living. Here he conceived the plan' of 
" Beyond Good and Evil,” which was intended as an 
explanatory guide to " Zarathnstra,” It was to be the 
prelude to a greater work w'hich should embody the whole 
of his philosophy. 

JIuch of the two following years was spent by Nietzsche 
in revising the hooks ’ he had written up to that time. 
He resolved to re-edit them all So be wrote deeply 
thoughtful prefaces, which were to facilitate the com- 
prehension of his writings; he added a fifth part to IiH 
“ Gay Science ” ; some of the hooks were also supplied 
with new title-pages, and he did everything that he could 
thiiA of to improve them. 

^^teresting is his summing up of the contents of his 
eleven books in the following formolm 

Birth of Tragedy: Metaphysics for artists. 

Strauss : The culture- philistine. The lioathing. ^ 

History: Life and History — the fundamental problem. 

Schopenhauer : The philosophical eremite. " Education-” 

Wagner: The artist-eremite. What can bo learnt from 
Wagner ? 

Homan ; The free spirit. 

Miscellaneous: The pessimist of the intellect. 

Wanderer: Solitude as a problem. 

Dawn : Morality as a sum of prejudices. 

Science: Scorn of European morality. A prospect of 
surmounting it. 

Zarathastra : How the man who lives beyond it ought 
to 

A compromise was made with the publisher Schnicitzncr, 
who paid the money due. The rights of publication of 
the former books were sold to E. W. Eritzsch, who had 
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already been the pnblisber of the “Birth of Tragedy” 
and of some of the “Contemplations”; and the whole 
of Nietzsche’s books, weighing sixty-two hundredweights, 
changed their storing-place. 

In spite of the worries with his publishers, Nietzsche > 
was in quite a bright and happy mood during the greater \ 
part of this time. In the winter of 1885-86 we again « 
find him in Nice, Imng at 26, Hue St. Brangoia de 
Baule. He praised the lovely place as his Eden, and 
was there able to revise thoroughly “Beyond Good and 
Evil.” 

In the following spring Tenice became the home of 
Nietzsche. Thence he went for a short visit to Leipsic, 
in order to see Bohde, the friend of his youth. But their 
friendship had chilled. Neither understood the other. 
Nietzsche, who ever dwelt in the ethereal realms of thought, 
appeared to Bohde as if he had come from some strange, 
far-off land, The petty interests of Bohde, who had just 
been appointed professor at Beipsic, where he did not 
get on well with his new colleagues, wearied the thinker, 
whose miud was far above the minor matters of this 
earth. Thus he lost another friend. 

Besides the absurdly trifling matter of a difference of 
opinion about Taine, there were also other causes which 
separated the friends. Above all it was Nietzsche’s 
behaviour towards “Wagner which troubled and pained 
Bohde, and further, Nietzsche’s cosmopolitanism, with 
its French bias, almost hostile to everything German ; his 
biting sarcasm*^ against “ Vaterlauderei ” ran directly counter 
to the homely patriotism which Rohde had preserved 
through all variations of mood and opinion. Rohde him- 
self later on defined the motive of his alienation from 
Nietzsche briefly and strilringly as “manifold misunder- 
standings and the inability to follow Nietzsche’s last 
evolutions.” 

When in Leipsic Nietzsche entered into negotiations with 
C, G. Naumann for the publication of his new books, and 
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the latter accepted “ Beyond Good and Evil," which was to 
be sold on commission. Kietzscbe of course had to pay the 
cost of prodacing the book. To-day Nanmann is the pros- 
perons publisher of all Nietzsche’s works, and would scarcely 
be induced by the offer of any sum to relinquish that right. 

“Beyond Good and Evil" was to be “a clear exposition 
of Nietzsche’s views ; it was to revolutionise our opinions 
concerning the history of morals." Some call it the pivot of 
Nietzsche’s writings, for the great work he had had in view, 
to which this is a prelude, remained but a fragment. 
Again the newspapers and journals published unfavourable 
criticisms; be received only kind letters from Burckhardt 
and Taine. 

The "Will to Bower" was to have been the title of the 
great work, of which but fragments remain. Already in the 
spring of 1883 Nietzsche had declared that, after hnishing 
his poem " JSarathnstra,’’ he would begin his chief prose 
work. For five years all his notes were destined for that 
work, and only his restlessness, or at times some burning 
question, would make him take from his treasury of 
materials some single topic, and publish the'notes thereon as 
a book. Thus, all his works published after that sprmgt 
with the exception of “ Zarathustra," are but extracts from 
this treasury of notes expanded into special treatises. To 
judge by these fragments, had thebook itself been completed 
it would have eclipsed everything else he has written. 

In it he did not intend to give an elaborately wrought-out 
system. He always mistrusted the building of elaboralo 
systems, too often made out of cobwebs. Nevertheless, bia 
work was intended to express the teliole of his views of the 
world, the whole of his philosophy. It was not to teach a 
dogma, but was meant to bo a "preliminary' guide to 
research." During the summer of 18^, which he spent m 
Sils-ilaria, while reading the proofs of "Beyond Good and 
Evil," he devoted every spare moment to this gigantic work. 

Nietzsche passed a busy life during the antoran and 
winter. \Vc meet him in Bata on the Eiviem, and then 
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the latter accepted "Beyond Good and Evil," which was to 
be sold on commission. Kietzsche of coarse had to pay the 
coat of prodacing the book. To-day Eaumonn is the pros- 
perous publisher of all Nietzsche's works, and would scarcely 
be induced by the ofifer of any sum to relinquish that right. 

"Beyond Good and Evil" was to be "a clear exposition 
of Nietzsche’s views ; it was to revolutionise our opinions 
concerning the history of morals." Some call it the pivot of 
Nietzsche's writings, for the great work he had had in view, 
to which this is a prelude, remained but a fragment. 
Again the newspapers and ioornals published unfavourable 
criticisms; he received only kind letters from Burckhardt 
and Taine, 

The "‘Will to Power*' was to have been the title of the 
great work, of which but fragments remain. Alreadyin the 
spring of 1883 Nietzsche had declared that, after hnishing 
his poem “Zarathustra," he would begin his chief prose 
work. For five years all his notes were destined for that 
work, and only his restlessness, or at times some barning 
question, would make him take from his treasury of 
materials some single topic, and publish the'notes thereon as 
a book. Thus, all his works published after that spring, 
with the exception of “ Zarathustra," are bnt extracts froui 
this treasury of notes expanded into special treatises. To 
judge by these fragments, had the book itself been completed 
it would have eclipsed everything else he has written. 

In it he did not intend to give an elaborately wTonght-oat 
system. He always nustrusted the building of elaborate 
systems, too often made out of cobwebs. Nevertheless, hJ3 
work was intended to express the whole of his views of the 
world, the whole of his philosophy. It wus not to teach a 
dogma, but was meant to be a "preliminarj' guide 
research." Poring the summer of 1880, which he spent m 
Sils-Maria, while reading the proofs of " Beyond Good and 
Evil," he devoted every spare moment to this gigantic work. 

Nietzsche passed a busy life daring the autumn and 
winter. Wc meet him in Enta on the Bivicra, and then 
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again in Nice at the Pension de Genfeve and at 29, Eua des 
I?onchett6S. His principal work, and the revision' of the 
new editions of his earlier books which was only concladed 
in the beginning of the next year, occupied the greater part 
of his time. 

He had much agreeable social intercoorse during his 
leisure hours with a certain Madame von P., with whom he 
made many excursions — one to San Eemo, where the German 
Grown Prince, afterwards Emperor Frederick HI., was 
staying. Later on Nietzsche met Meta von Salis-Marschlins, 
the noble writer of " Philosoph nnd Edelmensch," and Miss 
Helen Zimmem, the author, among other works, of the 
lucid and pleasant book, Italy of the Italians.’* 

V An earth c[uake, which shook Nice, showed Nietzsche’s 
immovable composure. While many people lost their 
heads, Nietzsche, another Phileas Fogg, behaved as coolly 
as if nothing had happened. 

The spring of 1887 again found Nietzsche labouring hard 
at his chief work. Whilst staying at the Yilla Badia on the 
Lago Maggiore, in Zurich, in Chur, and afterwards in Sils- 
Maria, he drafted the necessajy outlines and drew up his 
plan. I^he scheme was thus arranged; "The Will to Power; 
an Attempt at a Trans-valuation of all Values. 1. The 
European Nihilism. 2. Criticism of the highest Values, 
y. Principle Qf a new set of Values. 4, Discipline and 
Chastisement^ He laboured at his work incessantly. As 
he needed theTielp to be derived from great libraries, he 
first thought of going to Germany. He changed his mind 
however, and again went in the autumn to Venice, and 
afterwards to Nice, ever restlessly pursuing his great aim. 

In the beginning of the following year the conception of 
the "Will to Power " was completed, but the execution was 
doomed to failure, so that the work has remained huh a 
fragment. The crisis in N ietzsche’s illness, and the fact that 
he was constantly interrupting the larger work for the sake 
of intermediate publications, were the reasons of this failure 
For instance, in 1887 he wrote the ‘‘Genealogy of 
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Morals." Ho bad received several letters asking him 
questions about “Beyond Good and Evil." He toot 
material from his notes, and, in tho space of twenty days, he 
formed that biting book out of these materials. It appeared 
\ about November, and was published at tho author’s own 
I cost, like all his books after “ Zarathustra." It was 
I intended to pave tho way for the comprehension of “Beyond 
Good and Evil," 

In 1887 Nietzsche published also his “Hymnus an das 
Lebcn," which Mottl is said to have pronounced an effective 
composition. 

“ 0 solitude, thou art my homo I " These words of" 
Nietzsche had to become more and more his consolatory 
saying ; for his surroundings were now more solitary than 
ever. His only obsolntely devoted friends were Gast, 
Seydlitz, and Stein ; but death soon robbed him of the third • 
member of this little group. ^Vll tho others disappeared. 
Deussen, while on a journey to Greece, risited Nietzsche m 
1887, but the old heartiness of their friendship was no more. 
Ilobde had quarrelled uath him about a triffing matter of 
opinion. He even had temporary troubles with Gersdorff 
and Malvida, though eventually these were surmounted- 
Professor Overfaeck, at Bile, who administered Nietzsche's 
money, and Professor Burckhardt, who always remained 
kind, were too far off to satisfy the affectionate friend. 

Nietzsche was cruelly hurt by the lack of comprehension, 
>y which caused more suffering to him than to Schopenhauer, 
for though he had an intellect as hard as steel, ho had a 
heart as soft as down. 

A. pious and distinguished English lady, in ill-health, who 
often met Nietzsche in Sils-Maria, has left a touching de- 
' Bcription of how tenderly he always cared for her, and was 
j unwilling to allow her to enter into conversation about his 
philosophy ; and how he had even implored her with le^ 
j in his eyes not to read his books. “ For,” she continues with 
^ great humour, “ such a feeble, ailing creature as I am would, 

' according to his teachings, have had no right to live." 
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This flelicacy and tendemesa of feeling explains why 
Nietzsche, thongh ho never seems to have made a deep 
impression on the heart of any woman, was always on terms 
of friendship with the best women of his time. Malvida 
von Meysenbng was very fond of him, although she, an old 
/ experienced cosmopolitan, never believed that Nietzsche's 
J gospel was the only saving truth. Frau Marie Baum- 
gartner, Meta von Salis-Marschlins, Baroness von Ungem- 
' Sternberg were devoted friends and disciples, as also were 
many other women with whom he came into contact at 
Bile. INIeta von Salia-Marschlios, who knew Nietzsche for 
many years, visited him several times. She came to him 
at Sfls-hlaria in July, 1837 ; here they took long walks in 
the beautiful surrounding country, and the enthusiastic lady 
has furnished ns with many interesting details from the 
realm of the thoughts of the "Philosopher and Nobleman." 

Nietzsche was by no means a woman-hater. When he was ■: 
professor of philology be was not averse to the idea of getting j 
married. He was fond of brave and healthy women, but ‘ 
he never experienced the passion of love, although some 
passages in Nietzsche’s letters to JJadame von 0. betray 
more than a fleeting affection. His intellectual energies, 
and his passion for Truth, gradually, however, absorbed all 
his thoughts ; and if the philologist still dreamt of a woman 
in his future life, the philosopher turned every liking into 
friendship, and at last ho considered that marriage would bo 
an impediment to him. 

" It would bo ridiculous," he says, " if a group of 
penniless wretches should decree the abolition of the right 
of inheritance ; but none the less ridiculous is it when 
childless men take part in the legislation of a country. 
They have not got sufllcient ballast in their ship to be able 
to veataK safely on the ocean of the future. 2?ut it seems v* 
equally absurd for him who has made it his task to obtain 
‘ the utmost knoivlcdgo, and discover the true valuations of 
the whole of existence, to burden himself with the Jovo of 
wife and child, and ssith the personal considerations cn- 
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the 9th of^November, 1888, Nietzsche wote to Spitteler; 
“It is quite natural that I connect my ‘conversion’, vfith 
‘Carmen/ You will not doubt it a minute— simply one 
more malignity of mine. I know that the success of 
‘ Carmen ’ excited 'Wagner’s wrath and envy.” 

These lines and the rather dubious propositions made by 
Nietzsche to Spitteler with regard to the mode of publishing 
“Nietzsche contra Wagner” are rather incriminating, yet 
we must try to imagine the present sentiments of Spitteler 
wounded through certain attacks, and we shall then not 
judge too harshly the ways of Nietzsche, whose “Zara- 
thustra,” after all, remains infinitely superior to Spitteler’s 
“ Epimetheus.” 

Daring the summer Sils-Maria was for the last time the ^ 
resting-place of Nietzsche. But the weather was bad, and ' 
he was confined to his rooms, feeling very unhappy, in spite ‘ 
of a visit from Meta von Salis-Marschlins. 

He returned to his beloved Turin in the autumn. Diving , 
at the Via Carlo Albeido he became possessed anew with . 
a fever for work, and often rose at two o’clock in the morning , 
and began his writing. 

Immediately after the production of “ The Case of 
Wagner” another hook was commenced, “ Idlings of a 
Psychologist,” tho title of which was altered during the 
printing into ‘‘Twilight of the Idols,” as a parody on 
Wagner’s " Twilight of the Gods.” It appeared in January 
1889. 

^KTct zsche, in tho best of spirits, then applied himself to f 
Ilia masterpiece, " The Will to Power.” Ho rejected the ! 
old plan and title, and now' drew up a scheme for four books 
which were to bo entitled “The Trans-valuation of all Values’’ 
—i.c., 1. The Antichrist: an Attempt at a Criticism of 
GUcistuuxU.y , 2.. The Preo Spirit'. wCri'ticis’iu oi Philosophy 
as a Nihilistic Movement. 3, The Immorahst : a Criticism 
of that most fatal Species of Ignorance, Morality 
4. Dionysos: the Philosophy of Eternal Eecurrenee As 
wo have said Iwilore, the work was fated to be never 
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complclod. ^ Nictzscho only finished the first book, « 
n 1 C nst, a jW^iolic attack upon Christianity, publish^! 
many years lat^ ^ ^ K 

Bcrnoalli sHJ^^bat the Antichrist was the “Willed 
. » he maintains that E. Homeffer's assertion 

justified, according to which Kictzscho is said to haW 
pven up altogether the idea of- a “Will to Power" in ' 
four parts, and already to hare packed all lus m(kl 
important thoughts into the “ .Vntichrist.” Nietzsche's 
sister opposes this. She says;— 

“mat my brother intended in tho work, the ‘Will to 
imrer,— ^ely, to give a statement of his entire vieirs 
with the Will to Power’ as the central point— seems to hare 
been something different from tho work written in such a 
passionately accusing tone, which ho called the ‘Tnms- 
raluahon of all Values 1 ’ 

“This new work ought certainly to hare contained erery- 
thmg upon which my brother placed the highest ralue, hut 
nerer heless mneh remains unconsidered, or has been too 
slightly touched upon, which in the 'WiU to Power’ is 
plainly and clearly presented to us.” 

In order to explain his new attitude towards Wagnerism, 
and the contrast between his former book, “Bichard Warmer 
in Bayreuth. ' published in 1870, and the lately published 
Case of Wagner,” Nietzsche next set himself to coUect 
aU the passages from his writings concerning Wagner and 
compiled a small work, "Nietzsche contra Wagner.” He 
never saw the publication of this, nor of “ The Twili^^ht of 
the Idols.” ° 

He also wrote an autobiography, “Hece Homo” to fae’i 
published in — 1908. 

The angry God of Olympus sent a flash of lightning. 
Nietzsche, like another Prometheus, the seeker and*’ bring^ 
of Pire and Truth, fell a victim to his too highly-strungu 
intellect. He went mad. This intellect, which desired 
absolute Truth, which -mjected I’^temelle 

coosolatrice,” tb’ ^ \ ' of nir • \ •, 
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doomed to destruction. To whom does this hot recall the 
words of Schiller — "Error is the life we live, and, 0, oux 
Imowledge is hut death 1 " 

His highly-strung, over-strained intellectual life, his 
feverish, unceasing work, his terrible solitude and the slowly 
gnawing worm of his disease — these are the chief causes of 
the night of insanity which clouded the end of this strange 
man’s life. Other minor matters were only forces which 
caused this sword of Damocles, which had long been 
threatening, to fall suddenly and unexpectedly. Malvida 
von Meysenbug sent a letter showing that she did not 
appreciate the " Case of Wagner." Nietzsche's own 
publisher permitted an abominable article against him to be 
publisbed in a musical journal belonging to the firm. Borne 
antisemitic fanatic, angry at a few kind remarks about the 
Jews which Nietzsche had made in his writings, wrote 
liim anonymous letters, in which his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Doerster, uus charged with having sent from Paraguay 
newspaper articles against Nietzsche, full of abuse and 
hatred. Only after the death of her husband in 1899 did 
Elizabeth find among bis papers an accusing letter from 
Nietzsche to Dr. Foeister, in which occurs this passage: 
"I take narcotic after narcotic, in order to alleviate my 
sorrow, and yet I cannot sleep. To-day I shall take so much 
that 1 shall lose my senses," 

On one of the first days of January, 1889. near his lodgings j 
in Turin, Nietzsche had an apoplectic fit. For two days he | 
lay stupefied and unconscious on his sofa. Later on he was » 
once more able to walk, but he had no idea of the value of » 
money, and paid for tnfles with gold ; bo spoke loudly and * 
constantly, and wrote many odd and quaint letters. His ’ 
trusty friend, Profes*!or Orerbeck, alarmed by one of these 
letters, came Szoin Bale ja the second u'cet of January, It 
was ascertained that Nietzsche was insane, and Orerbcck 
t(»k the poor sufferer to Bale on January 9th and placed 
him in an institution. Nietzsche’s mother came immediately 
and on January 17th took him to the psychiatric institution 
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I -was also, throngh strong emotion, hardly able fo stand 
upright. 

“Did the abyss upon which he stood, or rather into which 
he had already fallen, disclose itself to him at that moment? 
At any rate, nothing of this sort was repeated. 

The whole family of iFino was present, l^ietzsche had 
hardly sunk back again, groaning and starting convulsively, 
when they gave him a cordial to swallow. Dor the moment 
calmness ensued, and Nietzsche began to talk laughingly 
of the great reception which was prepared for the evening. 
Therewith he was back in the sphere of illusions, which be 
never again left while I was present — quite clear as to my 
identity and that of others generally, but as to his own 
involved in utter night. It appeared that, working himself 
up at the piano in loud songs and frenzies, he brought out 
fragments from the world of thought in which he last hved; 
at the same time, in short sentences uttered with an 
indescribably mniHed tone, be babbled of snblime, wonder- 
fully transcendental, and unspeakably horrible things, 
regarding himself as the successor of the dead god, 
interspersing the whole with interludes on the piano. 

“Thereupon followed once more convulsions and outbreaks 
of unutterable suffering; but as I said, that happened only 
in a few transient moments ; upon the whole the assertions 
of the profession which he ascribed to himself as the 
buffoon of the new eternities preponderated, and he, the 
incomparable master of expression, was unable to render 
even the raptures of his delight otherwise than in the most 
trivial speeches, or by means of fantastic dancing and leaping. 

“At the same time the childlike harmlessness, which had 
never forsaken him even in the three nights during which 
he bad kept the whole household awake with his raving, 
made his removal (at least for the travelling companion 
whom I had brought ■with me at Wille's earnest advice) a 
matter of child’s-play combined as it was with an almost 
implicit docility, as soon as one entered into his ideas of 
royal receptions and entries, festival music, and so on. 
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' " The journey took place between Wednesday 2.20 p.m. 
and Thursday 7.45 a.tu. It began with a terrible half-hour 
in the bustle of the station at Turin under brilliant sun- 
shine; Novara also occasioned some scenes i otherwise we 
three travelled alone, Nietzsche rendered drowsy by chloral, 
though waking again and again ; but at the most only 
Binging loud songs, among them, during the night, that 
most beautiful Qondola-song. 

The conveyance from the station to the hospital on the 
morning of the 10th went off almost to perfection; only 
I felt a fixed horror of the whole occurrence. . . . 

" A scene in the waiting-room of the hospital : — 

“ (I must premise, that Nietzsche still had no idea where 
he was. In order to avoid such scenes as we had in Turin, 
my companion had impressed upon the patient before 
alighting that he would first of all enter Bale incognito, 
therefore he must greet no one, or the effect of the later 
entry would be destroyed. Nietzsche stepped from the 
railway carriage into the cab in the strictest silence, and 
crouched there, for the most part in a condition of complete 
prostration. The first meeting with WiUe, the super- 
intendent, had taken place, and the latter had left the 
room again for a moment.) 

“I (to my travelling companion); ‘Excuse me. Doctor, 
for not yet having introduced you.’ (I had omitted it in 
the excitement.) 

“Nittzsche (who must have known "VVille formerly) : 
* Certainly, he must be introduced. Who was that gentle- 
man? ’ (viz., Wille, who has just gone out of the room.) 

** I (dreading nothing so much as the mention of his name) : 
‘He has not yet introduced himself, we shall bear directly.' 

“ WiUe returns, 

“Nitffrjc/fc (in the most courteous and dignified manner 
of his best days) : ' I think that I have seen you before, and 
much regret that I cannot for the moment recall your name. 
■Will you ' 

“ Willt : * My name is Wille.’ 
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I was also, throQgli strong emotion, hardly able to stand 
upright. 

"Did the abyss upon which he stood, or rather into which 
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At any rate, nothing of this sort was repeated. 
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fragments from the world of thought in which he last lived; 
at the same time, in short sentences uttered with an 
indescribably muffled tone, he babbled of sublime, wonder- 
fully transcendental, and unspeakably horrible things, 
regarding himself as the successor of the dead god, 
interspersing the whole with interludes on the piano. 

" Thereupon followed once more convulsions and outbreaks 
of unutterable suffering ; but as I said, that happened only 
in a few transient momenta ; upon the whole the assertions 
of the profession which he ascribed to himself as the 
buffoon of the new eternities preponderated, and be, the 
incomparable master of expression, was unable to render 
even, the raptures of his delight otherwise than in the most 
trivial speeches, or by means of fantastic dancing and leaping. 

"At the same time the childlike harmlessness, which had 
never forsaken him even in the three nights daring wliich 
he had kept the whole household awake with his raving, 
made bis removal (at least for the travelling companion 
whom I had brought with me at Wille’s earnest advice) a 
matter of child's-play ; — combined as it was vrith an almost 
implicit docility, as soon as one entered into bis ideas of 
royal receptions and entries, festival music, and so on. 
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“The jonniey took place between Wednesday 2.20 p.m, 
and Thursday 7.45 a.tn. It began with a terrible half-honr 
in the bustle o£ the station at Turin under brilliant sun- 
shine j Novara also occasioned some scenes j otherwise we 
, three travelled alone, Nietzsche rendered drowsy by chloral, 
though waking again and agsin j hut at the most only 
fiingin^ loud songs, among them, during the night, that 
most beautiful Gondola-song. 

“ The conveyance from the station to the hospital on the 
morning of the 10th went ofi almost to perfection; only 
1 felt a fixed horror of the whole occurrence. . . . 

" A scene in the waiting-room of the hospital : — 

“ (1 must premise, that Nietzsche still had no idea where 
he was. In order to avoid such scenes as we had in Turin, 
my companion had impressed upon the patient before 
alighting that he would first of all enter BMe incognito, 
therefore he must greet no one, or the effect of the later 
entry would be destroyed, Nietzsche stepped from the 
railway carriage into the cab in the strictest silence, and 
crouched there, for the most part in a condition of complete 
prostration. The first meeting with Wille, the super- 
intendent, had taken place, and the latter had left the 
room again for a moment.) 

“I (to my travelling companion); ‘Excuse me. Doctor, 
for not yet having introduced you.* (I had omitted it in 
the excitement.) 

Nietzsche (who must have known Wille formerly): 
* Certainly, he must he introduced. Who was that gentle- 
man? ’ (viz., Wille, who has just gone out of the room.) 

”1 (dreading nothing so much as the mention of his name) ; 
*He has not yet introduced himself, we shall hear directly ’ * 

“Wille returns. 


"Jiiehsche (in the most courteous and dignified mannei 
of his best days) ; ‘ I think that I have seen you before anr 
Wlf ^ moment recall jour name 

*‘ B'iW# ; * My name is Wille.' 
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**2^i€i:sclit (contmaing, no change of coantcnanco,* 
in the same manner and in the calmest tone, \nthoat any 
consciousness) : ' TVillo? You aro an alienist. I bad a Ult 
with yon some years ago about retigioas mania. It was 
occasioned by a madman who then lived hero or 

in Bale-* 

“Wille listened Bilently and nodded assent. 

** Jnst think with what blank astonishment I listened, 
being able to recognise the literal accuracy of this recollec- 
tion, which stretched back over seven years. And now the 
chief thing : Nietzsche did not connect this perfectly clear 
recollection in the slightest degree with his o^vn present 
position, he betrayed no sign that \V»llo's profession con- 
cerned him at all. He quietly allowed himself to be handed 
over to the assistant doctor who came in, and upon receiving 
an invitation to follow, left the room Tvith him, without 
saying anything further. — I do not know how to give yoQ 
a clearer idea of this breakdown which annihilates his 
entire personality. 

" Since then I have not seen him again, not even on 
Saturday- "When I called again I received the infonnatjon 
thathia condition had not substantially altered; there was 
much noise and singing, sleep could only be obtained 
artificially, and I was not to attempt to see him again for 
eight days, and everything depended upon quietness. 

'* On Thursday, when I myself was half out of my senses, 

I was obliged to write to his mother. The poor lady came 
on Sunday evening, and saw her son yesterday afternoon. 
Now she will hear of nothing but taking her son with her 
(against the strong advice of myself and "Wille) into her 
own house, which is certainly not to be thought of, 
is, in fact, forbidden. 

“ To-morrow I shall receive an answer from Jena, whether 
admission there is possible. If it is in. the affirmative, then 
the departure of Frau Nietzsche with the patient, and 
an excellent companion discovered by my wife — a doctor, 
who was once Nietzsche’s enthusiastic pupil here in the 
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Gymnasinm— is fixed for Tinirsday e-vening, the day after 
to-morrow. 

In his next letter Overbeck wrote ; — 

"Much indeed has happened since I wrote to yon.’ 
Nietzsche is no longer here; he went away on Thursday 
evening, accompanied by his mother, a doctor and an 
attendant, and if all went well, he must since Friday after- 
noon have been, under the care of Professor Binswanger in 
Jena. 

" Wille entirely agreed in the choice of the institution — 
what led to it in the first place you already know— he was 
not so satisfied with the hasty departure, nor with the 
participation of Nietzsche’s mother in his removal, though 
he made no protest, 

“ In both cases, however, Fran Nietzsche would hear of 
nothing else, and would not entertain my proposal that she 
should go on at first alone to expedite matters, and make 
preliminary arrangements for the admission of her son in 
Jena — ^lea\'ing me to accompany the patient, udth the 
necessary assistance, at least as far as Frankfort, where we 
should probably have found some one among his relatives 
or friends who would have relieved me. 

" Excuse me from writing more about the distress of the 
four days which Fran Nietzsche spent wdtb us, and about 
the departure— the tcrnble moment which I can never 
forget — when about nine o’clock, in the glaring hall of the 
Central Station, I saw Nietzsche, closely conducted by his 
two companions, his face like a mask, and with hurried but 
unsteady gait, betake himself m absolute silence from the 
cab into the compartment reserved for him.’’ 
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THE ILLNESS OF NIETZSCHE. 

E ver , since that breakdown n main subject of dispute 
between the friends and enemies of Kietzsclio bas 
been tbo question — Waa Nietzsche's illness resjponsible jor 
and did it injluenee his icrithtffs T 

G. M. Gould is of the opinion that '‘it would be 
impossible to estimate correctly how far the irritation of 
his brain was responsible for aristocratic anarchy, and for 
his occasional lapses into egotistical disdain, but it certainly 
was not "wholly inoperative ; and without doubt it helped 
to produce stringency, hardness, and radicalism.” 

Pr. Binswangcr in Jena diagnosed the breakdo'wn ^ 
atypical, not progressive, paralysis. According to Goold rt 
is extremely doubtful whether Overbeck is correct ,when he 
considers that the use of chloral had largely coutribut^ 
to the final breakdown; indeed, Gould says it is certain 
that the so-called sudden stroke in 1883 was only the more 
apparent effect of thirty years of over-use and disease of the 
brain — that is to say, of his morbidly feverish intensity of ' 
mental activity. 

Without attempting to give a final decision on this 
controversy — -which will not be settled as long as Pn 
Breiting, the psychiaters Binswanger and Wille, and the 
oculist Schiess, who treated Nietzsche, have not published 
their data, and as long as a certain entry in the' books o| 
the Jena Institution has not been elucidated — we may stih 
bring together a few facts, and from them try to arrive at a 
workable theory. 
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Nietzsche's sister tells us in. “Die 2ul£unft** that her 
father was absolutely healthy but short-sighted. Nietzsche 
hituseU called his illness a bad inheritance from his father 
("Leben,'’ vol. ii. 327), and writes in a letter to Gersdorff: 
“My father died at the age of 36 of inflammation of the brain 
it is possible that it may take me off still earlier.*' 'Whether 
the probably diffuse encephalitis from which Nietzsche’s 
father suffered was chronic, or caused by accident through 
a fall down a flight of steps, remains, therefore, still an *; 
open (question, and it is at any rate possible that Nietzsche i 
was predisposed by heredity. 

It is true that during his childhood he suffered from a 
certain weakness of the eyes, which was increased by the 
bad light of his room at home and of the schoolrooms at 
Pforta. “We know that later on this weakness was great 
enough to make him believe that he would be exempted 
from military service. 

Gould considers that this very short-sightedness was the 
principal cause of Nietzsche's migraine and headaches, and 
bo disputes Dr. Mbbins’ statement that “myopia " does not 
cause pain. “ Nietzsche underwent an atropine-cure, but 
this was a mistake, for the myopia increased all the more 
during his life, as the natural and inevitable result of over- 
correction of the myopia, and non-correction of hia astig- 
matism and anisometropia, which obviously existed in his 
myopia. The simultaneous and equal suffering of his eyes, 
head, and digestive organs is the most striking peculiarity 
of Nietzscho’s case; all the reflex symptoms, ocular, 
cerohral, neural, psychic and digestive, depended accurately 
upon the exact amount of work which he gave his eyes, 
and were relieved in exactly the same proportion as the 
amonnt of walking and physical exercise that he took.” 

In IBGG Nietzsche was in such excellent health that he 
would willingly have taken part in the campaign of that 
year. 

In 1870 Nietzsche is represented to us as having possessed 
the health of a bear, and being as fiery, elastic, and self- 
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that the so-called sudden stroke in 1883 was only the more 
apparent effect of thirty years of over-use and disease of the 
brain that is to say, of his morbidly feverish intensity of ** 
mental activity. 

Without attempting to give a final decision on this 
controversy — which will not be settled as long as Pr* 
Breiting, the psychiaters Binswanger and Wille, and the 
ocuhst Schiess, who treated Nietzsche, have not published 
their data, and as long as a certain entry in the books of 
the Jena Institution has not been elucidated — we may still 
bring together a few facts, and from them try to arrive at a 
workable theory. 
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Nietzsche im Spicgelbtlde seiner Schrift,” states that a 
certain nervousness existed as early as 1875 ; and ■when we 
read some oi Nietzsche’s letters written in the summer o£ 
1883, we also cannot help discovering in them a certain 
irritability, and often even traces of morbidness ; but there { 
is the undeniable word of Ungem-Sternberg that in 188G 
Nietzsche appeared to possess “ a cool head and a critical 
mind ; combined with the greatest possible sobriety.” 

Against Chamberlain’s theory, too, are all the letters and 
private papers of Nietzsche, in which, as every unprejudiced 
investigator must own, the clearest common sense prevails. 
On December 27, 1888, Nietzsche wrote a letter to C. | 
Fuchs, which is comparatively quite normal. ' 

Another proof that Nietzsche was not mad before 1888 
is the irrefutable testimony of his friend Kohde. Kohde’s 
biographer, Crusins, says: "On January 7, 1889, Rohdo 
received from Turin, on a loose sheet of paper, a short 
address signed Dionysos, written with a perfectly steady 
hand, m which Nietzsche in concliision exalted his friend 
among the gods— a touching proof that the music of the 
old friendship was still reverberating within him. Rohde 
belonged also to that procession of saluting phantoms which 
floated past him in the twihght of that fast approaching 
intellectual night, whose darkness finally enshrouded the 
genius of the lonely man, The paper caused Rohde 
some anxiety; but he sought to persuade himself that 
^ some jest of the writer lay behind the words. After a few 
days he learnt otherwise. Rohde confesses in his letters to 
Buhl and Overbeck at the time, that the catastrophe had 
utterly astonished him ; that from his latest impressions of 
Nietzsche he had not considered such a thing possible, 
and was now quite overwhelmed by the terrible fact ; that 
certainly Nietzsche's last utterances (referring especially to 
‘The Genealogy of Morals’) had given least of all the 
idea that this vigorous intellect could suddenly break down ; 
and that the last-mentioned work was well arranged and 
more strictly logical in form than his earlier compositions.” 
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roliact as a young lion, a statement ^vhich a-c can 
B M when we think of Dr. Gould's opinion. / 
ir'erhaps the origin of his physical and mental ill-h^i!i 
BUonld be attributed to the accident which befel him dure? 
ws mihtaty service, or to the severe dysentery from vrhicii 
be suffered during the FrancO'German War. His rioter 
e evM that this last illness was alone responsible 
his rabsequent trouble. As he never took proper rest aft^x 
. ness and was always hard at work, jaundice eDSCC<l 
from that time his constitution was 
Md more undermined by colds, headaches, sleeplessness, 
influenza, and rheumatism. The many drugs that 
swallowed rmned his stomach, and in 1875 Dr. Wiel staled 
at Nietzsche suffered from chronic catarrh, with dilation 

0 the stomach. The frequency of his illnesses increased 
for several years^ and in 1879, when his vitality was 

1 s owest point, he was ill for “about one hundred and 

^1^ The gnef of losing Wagner’s friendship 

. also did him much harm. After 1881— and this is very 
important to remember, for his purely philosophical works 
^ were written after that date ! — ^Nietzsche was comparati^^^f 
well, and “ never had more than fourteen days of ill-heallh 
annually, up to 1887." 

In 1882 he began to take hydrate of chloral, and he 
admits that this always caused him to see men and thing? 
m a false light the next morning — showing, as in Pe 
Qumcey’s case, that the drug had “ palsying effects on the 
intellectual faculties." For this reason he again and again 
struggled to give up the use of that drug. He also nscd . 
^ uncommon narcotic, which an old° Dutchman had 
brought from Java. 

Chamberlain says that the first signs of the fear/H 
\malady appeared as early as 1878, “ scattering the splendid 
imellect and making him the court-fool of a frivoloas- 
schndal-lovmg fin de sUcIe." This is a reckless statement, 
djsp^ved by many records and witnesses. 

Ungem-Stemberg, the clear-headed author of “f* ^ 
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Nietzsche he had not considered such a thing possible, 
and was now quite overwhelmed by the terrible fact ; that 
certainly Nietzsche’s last utteraaccs (referring especially to 
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, mso did him much harm. After 1881— and this is veij 
important to remember, for his purely philosophical work? 

* a/ter that date ! — ^Nietzsche was comparafw^if 

' well, “ never had more than fourteen days of ill-hcai^*^ 
annually, up to 1887.” 

In 1882 he began to take hydrate of chloral, and be 
admits that this always caused him to see men and 
^ a alse ligHt the next morning — showing, as in 
Qumcey‘8 case, that the drug had "palsying effects on the 
intellectual faculties.’* For this reason he again and 
struggled to give up the use of that drug. He also nsed 
^ uncommon narcotic, which an old Dutchman b»“ 
brought from Java. 

says that the first signs of ^ the leatfrd 
1878, " scattering the splendid 
i^ieiiect and making him the court-fool of a frivoloo^f 
scandal-lowng dt silcUr This is a reckless statemeuf. 
di^i;oved by many records and witnesses, 

ng^em temberg, the clear-headed author of 
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years of the great sufferer Nietzsche, whose whole life, as 
Gould 60 well puts it, is an unexampled pathetic tragedy. 
“No one,” Gould continues, “has suffered more grievously; 
no martyr ever endured more intense and continuous 
torments.” All the more are we compelled to admire 
Nietzsche’s stoicism. “Impavidum ferient minae.” 

In 1893 Elizabeth, the widow of Dr. Eoerster, returned 
' from Paraguay. At that time Nietzsche was still able to 
receive her at the station at Naumburg, and to hand her a 
bouquet. His general health had thus far improved. The 
mental faculties of the patient, however, were decaying ] 
more and more. The first two years of his illness had I 
inspired some hope, and a certain Dr. Langbehn was ? 
convinced that Nietzsche’s case was curable. But it was 
not to be. There is no return through the Gates of Horn. 
"With endless care and great self-sacrifice Nietzsche’s aged 
mother looked after her son. In 1895 he was suffering 
from a paralytic affection of the jaw. In 1897 she herself 
fell ill, and at Easter of the same year death called away 
the loving and devoted Franziska Nietzsche, a true mater 
dolorosa. 

After this Elizabeth removed with her brother to Weimar, 
where she bought a villa called “Silberblick.” His 
favourite seat was on the verandah. The pleasant view 
over Weimar, with the mountains beyond, the far horizon, 
the formation of the clouds, the sunset, these were his 
chief enjoyments. Nietzsche showed great pleasure in 
music. Peter Gast, Dr. Carl Fuchs, and Miss Kate 
Bruckshaw, all clever pianists, often played to him. 

He usually disliked visitors. However, when he evinced 
a desire to see people, his sister would ask friends and 
adherents to come to the house. The fame of Nietzsche 
grew wonderfully; painters and sculptors came to see him. 
He received his guests resting on a divan, dressed in a long 
garment of thick white cloth, in the style of the garb of 
Homan Catholic priests. 

Professor liichtenberger, from Nancy, the enthusiastic 
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*’ We agree with Gould in calling Mobins’ attempt to fasten 
* on Nietzsche the stigma of exogenous disease both silly an^ 
» disgusting, forDenssen tells us **viuUercmnttmqx(amaHiglt^' 
and it is reckless to assume heredity in this connection. 
also agree that Nordau’s charge of sadism is foolish 
’ frivolous. We finally admit that the influence of Nietzsche’® 
disease over his character and writings is manifest, though 
\ we do not say “everywhere” and “painfully”; and 
further consider that the serious afifections of his eyesp 
head, and digestive system, which were caused by hjs 
constant writing, compelled Nietzsche to bring together 
his notes with the least possible amount of work, and 
that from this cause many contradictions, illogical state- 
ments, and insufficiently modified assertions resulted. 

I are, hoxcever, hound io uphold our conviction that Nietzsche 
^ was never mad before the December of 16S8, and we must 
call in question “ the existence of a thirty years’ mental 
disease of which the stroke of apoplexy was only the visible 
effect.” We must utterly denounce such a book as tb<d 
of Schacht, in which Nietzsche is described as already n*®” 
in 1886, and as a wicked scoundrel and boaster. 

Dr. Binswanger, the eminent physician of Jena, 
said to have written: "No one will ever succeed w 
writing an exact history of Nietzsche’s illness, for the dates 
concerning the beginning of the malady are neither clea^ 
nor evident.” With the data that we have, however, 
nnist come to the conclusion that Nietzsche’s mind xcas 
healthy until the end of 1888. 

We must grant the existence of nervousness, of an often 
j feverish intensity of mental activity, and of a somet^es 
I apparent morbidity ; but who can give the exact definition 
j of a healthy and of a mad intellect ? Even Lombroso hi^ 

/ failed to do so. Did not the very strain on his mind, on 
the intensity of his physical sufferings, as Nietzsche bims® 
believed, sharpen his keen insight, his logical on 
philosophical powers? 

We have still to mention a few events daring the las 
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years of 'tKe great sxiflerer Nietzsche, whose whole life, as 
Gonld so well puts it, is an unexampled pathetic tragedy. 
“No one,” Gould continues, “has suffered more -grievously; 
no mattyr ever endured more intense and continuous 
torments.” All the more are we compelled to admire 
Nietzsche’s stoicism. “Impavidum ferient ruinae." 

In 1893 Elizabeth, the widow of Er. Eoerster, returned 
from Paraguay. At that time Nietzsche was still able to 
receive her at the station atNaumburg, and to hand her a 
bouquet. His general health had thus fax improved. The ^ 
mental faculties of the patient, however, were decaying | 
more and more. The first two years of his illness had | 
inspired some hope, and a certain Dr, Langbehn was 1 
'convinced that Nietzsche's case was curable. But it was 
not to be. There is no return through the Gates of Horn. 
"With endless care and great self-sacrifice Nietzsche’s aged 
mother looted after her son. In 1895 he was suffering 
from a paralytic affection of the jaw. In 1897 she herself 
fell ill, and at Easter of the same year death called away 
the loving and devoted Franziska Nietzsche, a true mater 
dolorosa. 

After this Elizabeth removed with her brother to Weimar, 
where she bought a villa called “ Silberbhck.” His 
favourite eeat was on the verandah. The pleasant view 
over AVeimar, with the mountains beyond, the fat horizon, 
the formation of the clouds, the sunset, these were fais 
chief enjoyments. Nietzsche showed great pleasure in 
music. Peter Gast, Dr. Carl Fuchs, and Miss Kate 
Bruckshaw, all clever pianists, often played to him. 

He usually disliked visitors. However, when he evinced 
a desire to see people, his sister would ask friends and 
adherents to come to the house. The fame of Nietzsche 
grew wonderfully; painters and sculptors came to see him. 
He received his guests resting on a divan, dressed in a lon« 
garment of thick white cloth, in the style of the earb of 
Boman Catholic priests. 

Professor Dichtenberger, from Nancy, the enthusiastic 
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Wo agree with Gonid in calling Mobius* attempt to fasten 
* on ‘Nietzsche the stigma of exogenous disease both silly 
, disgusting, forDenssen tells us “ muHcrem numquavtattigiU^ 

' and it is reckless to assume heredityin this connection. 

also agree that Nordau’s charge of sadism is foolish and 
> frivolous. Wo finally admit that the influence of Nietzscbes 
‘ disease over his character and writings is manifest, thoogt 
\ we do not say "everywhere" and “painfully”; and 
further consider that the serious affections of his eyes, 
head, and digestive system, which were caused by • 
constant writing, compelled Nietzsche to bring together 
his notes with the least possible amount of wort, and 
that from this cause many contradictions, illogical state- 
ments, and insufficiently modified assertions resulted, 

1 arc, however, hotind to uphold our conviction that Nietssen^ - 
j was never mad before the December of 1888, and we moet 
call in question ** the existence of a thirty years’ 
disease of which the stroke of apoplexy was only the viable 
effect." We must utterly denounce such a boot as tna 
of Schacht, in which Nietzsche is described as already 
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We must grant the existence of nervousness, of an o“®” 
feverish intensity of mental activity, and of a sometime^ 
apparent morbidity ; but who can give the exact definitJon 
of a healthy and of a mad inteUect ? Even Xtombroso 
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years of “the great sufferer Kietzsche, whose whole life, as 
Gould so well puis it, is an unexampled pathetic tragedy. 
"No one," Gould continues, "has suffered more grievously; 
no martyr ever endured more intense and continuous 
torments." All the more are we compelled to admire 
Nietzsche’s stoicism. "Impavidum ferient minae.” 

In 1893 Elizabeth, the widow of Dr, Eoerster, returned 
from Paraguay. At that time Nietzsche was still able to 
receive her at the station at Naumburg, and to hand her a 
bouquet, Eis general health had thus far improved. The ^ 
mental faculties of the patient, however, were decaying | 
more and more. The first two years of his illness bad | 
inspired some hope, and a certain Dr. Langbehn was < 
convinced that Nietzsche’s case was curable. Bat it was 
not to be. There is no return through the Gates of Horn. 
“With endless care and great self-sacrifice Nietzsche's aged 
mother looked after her son. In 1S95 he w^as suffering 
from a paralytic affection of the jaw. In 1897 she herself 
fell ill, and at Easter of the same year death called away 
the loving and devoted Franziska Nietzsche, a true inater 
dolorosa. 

After this Elizabeth removed with her brother to Weimar, 
where she bought a villa called "Silberblick.” His 
favourite seat was on the verandah. The pleasant view 
over Weimar, with the mountains beyond, the far horizon 
the formation of the clouds, the sunset, these were his 
chief enjoyments. Nietzsche showed great pleasure in 
music. Peter Gast, Dr. Carl Fuchs, and Miss Kate 
' Bruckshaw, all clever pianists, often played to him. 

He usually disliked visitors. However, when he evinced 
a desire to see people, his sister would ask friends and 
adherents to come to the house. The fame of Nietzsche 
grew wondnrfnlly; painters and sculptors came to see fifm 
He received his guests resting on a divan, dressed in a 
garment of thick white cloth, in the stvie nf « t. ! 
Boioat, Catholic priests. ^ ® 8»r>> «£ 

Professor Liohteoberger, from Nancy, the enthnsiastio 
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SKETCH OF ^NIETZSCHE’S WORKS. 



I^ERIOD I. 



The DIonysean pencil ; Nietzsclio under tbe indnonce of Sebopen- 
bancr and Wagner: a pessimistic idealist. (See page 290.) 



THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY ODT OP THE SPIRIT 
OF MDSIC. 


Lueeatcb* : Balloti Oenlralhlatit Dowerg, Gurau^er, Latterre, 
Ofner, Bohdit Sesman, SticJwey, WiHe. 

T here are two instincts, two states of the human 
mind^t he Apollonian and the Dionysea n , On th^o 
two p^chical dis^sitions depend alt the developments of 
Art, for Apollonism and Dionysism are the pure and direct 
statea of Art. 

The Apollonian instinct is a sort of dream of beauty ; the 
Dionysean instinct is a kind of intoxication resulting from 
the delight of mere existence. The principlum individu-^ 
atfo?ris of Schopenhauer and the god Apollo with his sunny 
eyes: these convey to us an idea of the former. The 
Dionysean impulses of Spring, of the St. Vitus's dancers 
during the Middle Ages, the conception of a harmony 
of the world : these convey to ns an idea of the latter. 

The 'art and the civilisation of Greece were originally 
Apollonian ; it was a beautiful visionary world, and modera- 
tion was its axiom. Later on the Dionysean instinct 
became united with the Apollonian, and together thev 
g ave, rise to the greatest works of Art. ^ 

i ^ e writer Archilochus was the first in whom these 
two instincts were joined. He introduced the popular 8on» 
How, in a popular song melody is the most important na T 
Music has a Dionysean character, for, being pure 
symbolises a realm beyond ail forms of visible mamfesta*; 
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Like riflto, Euripides undertook to show the world th< 
reverse of the instinctive (unintelligent) poet ; his o?5the.- 
maxim, that '* Evcrj'thing rational is beautiful, ” isen^' 
equality wath the Socratic principle that “Only he ^ 
knows is virtuous,” Wo may thus regard Euripides b? w- 
poet of resthctic Socratism. And besides this, Eurip ^ 
(who was repentant of his vandalism towards the cud 
his life) was really only the mouthpiece and exponent 
another power. This power was Socrates, the man ^ 
overthrew the grand old Hellenistic culture, and was 
founder of a new cultoro, under the sway of which we* " 
live. 

To understand this most “questionable" figure of 
tiquity, wo must remember that a key to the character 
Socrates is presented to ns by the extraordinary phenoffe- 
non called the “ dremon " of Socrates. In special circQ^ 
stances, when his gigantic intellect began to recl.hercccw 
a firm support in the utterances of a divine voice, win 
then spoke to him. This voice always acted as a check 
him, whenever it came. In this completely abnorn^ 
nature instinctive wisdom only occasionally appeared ^ 
Older to oppose conscious perception. While with all 
ductive men it is instinct which is the creative, defiiu 
force, consciousness generally acting critically and ch^ 
ingly, with Socrates it is instinct which becomes the 
and consciousness the creator — a perfect monstrosity 
de/ectum. And here we also observe a monstrous defcciits ^ i 
all mystical aptitude, so that Socrates might be quoted ^ 
a specimen of the non-mystic in whom the logical nature 
developed to the same excess as the instinctive wisdo® 


the mystic. ^ . 

With Socrates the old stalwart Matathonion perfection o 
body and sonl was more and more sacrificed to a doubtfa 
enlightenment, involving the progressive degeneration 
the physical and mental powers. From this time we ^ 
another contrast, Socratism and Dionysism ; here excessive 
strength of instinctive wisdom, there excessive developmeo* 
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)f the logical side of natoio. This contiast destroyed Greek 
:ragccly. Afterwards the utmost to be hoped for was a 
iranjatised epic. 

And now tho pale philosophical thought of Socrates 
overgrows and stifles tho sublime old art. In place of lofty 
Apollonian conceptions, we meet %vith cold, clearly expressed, 
or paradoxical thoughts ; instead of Dionysean ecstasies we 
find the fiery, affected passions of the actor. Tho choir 
becomes something merely secondary, 'and might even bo 
dispensed with. 

With Socrates the "man of theories" was horn; a man j 
thirsty for knowledge and perception, oven ready to die for j 
them. But Socratism also leads to a mean, utilitarian view, • 
of life, and often considers mere existence as the highest ' 
good. Also all science and knowledge, when pushed too i 
far, again and again reaches its limitations, its frontiers ■ 
beyond which it cannot pass, where all logic is wrecked or 
^ conics to a standstill. Then appears a new perception, the,/’ 
tragic. By this Socratism ie counteracted, according to ’ ' 
which, tragic Ait, though agreeable, is not useful. 

German philosophy, in Kant and Schopenhauer, by 
tracing and outlining the natural limitations of all human 
perception, has helped to bring forth the tragic perception, 
thus inspiring confidence that some day the present ctdturey 
which is still too Socraiic, shallow, and optimistic, may be v 
• annihilated. 

A second factor, which guarantees a revival of Dionysean 
Art, ia German music, which, in the musical tragedies of 
Bichatd Wagner, has created the form in which the German 
Mythos celebrates great triumphs, and has erected an 
imperishable monument to the Dionysean ability of the 
Germans — to become beautiful through suffering! •' 

Music is the Dionysean Art par ea:ceU<«i.ce..wherfia.^pU.stj/5, 
art partakes more of an Apollonian character. Mnsic, in the 
highest sense of the word, is a symbolic expression of the® 
world’s meaning. We have endeavoured to show clearly 
the struggles of the Spirit of Music for figurative and 
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Under the infloence of this mysterions Dionyecan state ol 
music, the Apollonian instinct in tho lyric poet comes te 
life, firstly as a visionary conception. Thus Scbfllfr 
mentions a "musical sentiment " as always preceding 
composition of his poems. Tho product of tho Apollonian 
instinct, thus awakened, is the text of the lyrical poenif 
linked to music. 

Besides this we have a proof of the Dion3rsean origin of 
the Apollonian instinct in the fact that the so-called snV ' 
jective lync poet is by no means subjective ; he is one with 
the All-being, tho Soul of the "World ; tho personal common 
ego becomes one with the world-ego. At any rate music is 
the mother of the lyric poem. The strophic structure of ^ 
our songs shows the innate will and power of music to 
constantly create new visionary objects for imaginstiou. 

We have to take into consideration similar facts in order 
to understand the origin of Greek tragedy. 

Greek tragedy developed itself out of the tragic-choir, 
the satyr-choir. Tragedy was bora of the spirit of muric. 

To the Greek the satjur was an expression of the longing 
for freedom, for a return to nature; a longing strengthened 
by the artificiality of the Apollonian instinct, though on 
the other band the Dionysean instinct and the satyr were 
defied by the Doric art and the Doric State- Still to the 
mind of the Greek the satyr bore the stamp of primiti^*^ 
man, possessing all the highest and strongest emotions, and 
without the loathsome sensualities of the Dionysean culture 
of the Babylonian Sakaen. ' 

The satyr, the fabled child of nature, stands in about tb® 
same relation to cultured man as Dionysean music to civi* 
lisation. Richard Wagner says that civilisation is made 
ineffective by music, just os lamplight is rendered ineffectu^'* 
by daylight. In the same way I believe that the culture 
Greek felt himself of no importance and efi^ed wheu 
i contemplating the satyr-choir; and this is the next 
of the Dionysean tragedy, that State and Society, and io 
general all the depths between man and man, yield to 
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overwhelming feeling of tmity Qnd oneness, wliich lea^ls 1 
back to the heart of Nature. The metaphysical eonBolntioa 
'■with which every good tragedy dismisses tis is this : that 
Life, which is at the heart of all things, is, m spite of its 
different manifestations, for ever indeatmetible, powerful, 
^and joyous. This consolation appears to us most clearly in 
the satyr-choir, natural beings, who, one may say, live 
for ever outside of all civilisation, and remain eternally the 
same, in spite of passing generations and nations. The 
Greek consoled himself with this choir, and his art saved 
him from the Hamlet-like loathing which follows all know- 
ledge. Art V7a9 to him a veil. 

Impressed with this idea, the disciples of Dionysos 
rejoiced and exulted, and the enthusiastic revellers even 
thought they were changed into satyrs, Later on the tragic- 
choir was an artistic imitation of that natural phenomenon. 
It was never, as some think, the expression of the critical 
moral sentiment of an ideal spectator. 

At first tragedy was not drama, hut choir. In the begin- 
nings of tragedy, Dionysos the god, who was always the 
hero and centre of the vision, was never represented, but 
was only present in imagination. Later on he is shown in 
ohjectivation, and then the choir has to stir dionysically 
the spectators, so as to make them see the god and not the 
1 masked actor. 


Thus the whole Homeric Apollonian world of Fable became 
gradually fniitfal and more real. 

Greek tragedy died with Euripides. The spirit of music 
disappeared, to be replaced by another spirit. 

Euripides brings everyday life upon the stage. The 
belief in an ideal past and an ideal future is naturally lost 
by this. The cast© of slaves becomes supreme. Heroism 
disappears, and the much-praised "Greek serenity ” is 
cheerfulness of the slave, who is respon- 
sible for nothing of importance, has no worthy aim to sfcve 
'Resent of greater importance than 
. ®whet the Fast or the Future. 


I 
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Son o£ the Muses, the student, -who is ihe genuinely citi* 
Used being. The Culture-Philistine, however, imagines that^ 

, he himself is really a Son of the Muses, and a civihsed 
human being. But he is only a EnobjoCcmlisation, who , 
; erroneously thinks he finds the necessary unity of cnlture ia 
' the monotony of educational institutes, in the horrible iutli~ 
tinisono of the commonplace, would-he accomplished people 
j he meets, all of whom are bnt copies of his own lack of 
I cultivation. He is the personification of self-conceit, and 
the deadly enemy of all genuine seekers for truth, which, he 
. thinks, he has already attained. A weak epigone, he praises 
ease and comfort; he turns philosophy and classical philology, 
into “historical sciences." He has no desire that 
stasm should be produced by history, as Goethe said it 
ought to be; that would be too troublesome; the Phil^'^ 
tine's aim is dulness^and deadness. According to his own 
admission, he is too conservative and cowardly to participate 
in the daring flights of souls that long for the beautifol. 

The book of David Strauss, “The Old and the Ke'*' 
Belief," is an avowal, a confession of the faith of the 
Philistines. Here we find a narrow-minded Philistine 
betraying the secrets of his conceited brotherhood. The 
Philistine, as the founder of the new religion of the fntur^i 
the “New Belief," in its most impressive form, the 
Philistine become an enthusiast — this is the uhprecedentw 
phenomenon which distingnishes the present age 
Germany ! 

Strauss is no longer, as in his earlier hooks, desirons ol 
the honours of a thinker, he now wishes to be the founder 
of a new religion. This book is to be a cztechjsB^l 
modem ideas, and this upstart Philistine waddles like 
hi ppo^ tamus along the umversal highway offBe Patt^ 

"We want a straightforward answer to the following 
three questions: ’V\’hat Heaven does this New-Beh'ever 
dream of? How far does the courage of his New-Behe 
carry him? And lastly, how does he write his hooks? 

Of course, the Heaven of these New-Beh’evers is oo 
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longer the Heaven of Christianity with its Allelnia-sing- 
ing; it is a Heaven here on this earth. And of what 
description? It is a Heaven of comfort, where these } 
sweet-tempered, good-natured souls enjoy the progress j 
made by our civilisation and culture, and can lead a happy/ 
life — studying would-be history, reading the newspapers,] 
drinldng heer and revelling in the works of the great 
'poets and musicians, as corrected, edited and made more . 
digestible by their impudent" priest, David Strauss. 

Strauss is impudent, for he criticises the great heroes 
of German poetry and music without even grasping an 
atom of the truth as to the essence of their greatness. 
He would like to turn them all into c ock^rob ins. It is a 
heaven of the rodentia, this Heaven of Strauss. 

' Presumptuous as he is, David Strauss has, however, no 
real courage. He does not draw from his New-Belief 
and bis denial of Christianity sufBcient courage to apply 
modem ideas to Ethics. 

He teaches that the Universe is a colossal machine 
with iron-toothed wheels, with heavy hammers and stamps j 
but not only are the merciless wheels moving there, 
soothing oils are also being poured forth ! And Strauss, 
while attacking Schopenhauer, claims the same reverence 
and piety for his Universe of wheels, as did the religious 
for their Qod. The essence of his religion is that every- 
thing is regulated by unalterable, but reasonable laws. 
Strauss is a hopeless gleaner from Hegel and Schleiermacher. 

In a roughly comfortable way Strauss wraps himself 
up in the shaggy ^^ure of our ape-genealogists, and 
extols Darwin aia ohe of the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind, but we perceive with shame that be constructs his 
Ethics independently of the question, “How do we con- 
ceive of the world Here was an opportunity where 
ho might have shown natural courage ; for here he would 
have been forced to turn his back on the class to which 
he belongs, the Cultnre-Pbilistines, and it would have 
been necessary for him to holdhj deduce moral precepts /or 
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ihe guidance of life front the doctrine of universal tear 
and the survival of the precepts which can only 

bo originated in a thoroughly fearless nature like that 
of Hobbes, or in an exalted love for Troth, quite different 
from that enthusiasm which only explodes in violent 
invectives against clergy, miracles, and the “ great histo- 
rical humbug " of the Eesurrection. For with a genuinely 
Dartcinian system of Ethics, resolutely carried ottt, he would 
have had the Philistines against him, whereas they are nou: 
on his side. 

Strauss promulgates the teacliing that we should never 
forget that wo are not only natural beings, but also men 
and that all men have tho same needs and the same 
rights. Ho is a poor inconsequent coward. 

It still remains to answer the question, "How does bo 
write his books?" "We have now heard about the 
pedantic and dwarfish confessor; but perhaps, in spite of 
his narrow, dried-up soul, he is still a classical author and - 
writer? No; his book is full of muddles and literary 
reminiscences ; quotations occupy the place of real thoughts^ 
and ideas ; and, with its illogical plan and structure, it is 
the poorest mental food possible. It shows on how 
a level our university scholars and intellectual slaves crawl,'* 
that the book has already passed through six editions, 
and has been called a religions woYk for scholars. Even 
the theological enemies of the -^^ook acknowledge the 
masterly style of the author! ‘j 

Strauss is no logician; and as, a' stylist he is a fuWei. 
and worthless actor, without character, being neither like 
Voltaire nor like Lessing, 

His figures of rhetoric are too artificial and pretention^’ 
The book also contains a large number of grammatical 
errors, confused metaphors, confusing abbreviations?, inele* 
gancies and laboured affectations of a Iong-drawn*oo* 
style. 
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’UNSEASONABLE CONTEMPLATIONS THE UTXLITT 
AND HABMFULNESS OF HISTORY. 


XoTEBAXVKS : Anseiger, Binder, Sillehrand) Hoffman. 

“'TT^'VEBYTHING- is hateful to roe ’which only instructs 
~CJ me -without increasing or directly in-pigorating my 
mental activity.” This saying of Goethe may be put as 
a hearty C^terum censeo at the head of this contemplation 
concerning the worth and worthlessness of History. "We 
propose to describe why information without invigoratioa>v 
•why knowledge which relaxes activity, and why History 
as a costly educational superfluity ought to be hateful to 
us. At present we all suffer from a sort of historical 
fe-ffer; for this reason, therefore, I call this critical con- 
templation unseasonable or untimely. 

The animal, abiding for ever in the present moment, 
lives unhistorically ; whereas man, even when a child, 
learns the meaning of “it was,” that watchword where- 
with straggle, suffering, and weariness come to human 
beings. 

If happiness, or a longing for fresh pleasures, makes 
men love life, no philosopher perhaps has more right on 
his side than the Cynic, for the happiness of an animal 
which is that of a perfect Cynic, is the living proof of 
ftte truth of Cynicism. The smallest degree of happiness, 
if only continually existing and causmg enjoyment, is 
incomparably more valuable than the greater degree ol^ 
happiness which lasts only for a while, as a whim or 
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freak of Chance among many miseries and deprivations. 
He who cannot rest in the present moment, forgetting 
all that is past, he who cannot stand on one point like^ 
Victory, without fear or giddiness, will never know what 
true happiness is* and what is worse, he will never do 
anything to make other people happy. In order to he 
to act we need the power of forgetfulness. To give a 
simple explanation of my theme: there is a degree of 
sleeplessness, of ruminating, of dwelling in the past, hy 
which the living come to grief and at last go to rack 
and ruin, whether it he an individual, a nation, or a 
culture. The non-historical and the historical are equally 
essential for the health of an individual, a nation or a 
culture. There are men whom we may designate nnhis* 
torical — they consider the past and the present to he one 
and the same, and regard aU the different facts as a kind of 
ever-present type. These men are resigned Md lifeless, 
thongh they may be wise. We make use of History jn 
our lives, and we do not put it on an equality with a 
pure science like mathematics. 

History belongs to the living in three respects: firstly, 
to those who work and struggle ; secondly, to those who 
preserve and venerate the past; and thirdly, to those who 
suffer and need deliverance. To this triad correspoDO 
three varieties of history — monumental, antiquarian, and 
critical. 

/ Firstly, History belongs to the man who is working 
and struggling — to him who is fighting a great battle and 
needs examples, teachers, comforters, but cannot fin 
them among living men; History is therefore a help 
to him against resignation to things as they are. The 
stories of great men, the great moments in the strogg*'^ 
of individuals, stretching like a chain through the coursa 
of ages, inspire him with the confidence ’loSt a 
deed which has been possible in the past is po.ssil)le 
the Present and Future. But monumental Histo^ 
can also do harm. Fgoists and fanatics arc led by it tn 
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the destruction oJ empires# to the murder of princes, to 
■wars and revolutions; and the lazy and futile use it 
especially to curb the efforts and deeds of great men. . 

Secondly, History belongs to conservative and reverential 
minds in an antiquarian sense. The conservative and 
reverential man looks back with love and respect to that 
past from which he has sprung. He guards with care- 
ful hand the relics of the olden times, he preserves the 
conditions nnder which he has grown up for those who 
will come after him, and thus he serves life. Sometimes 
he greets across the darkening centuries the soul of his 
nation as Hs own. Patience to hunt and grope for details 
that have ohnost become effaced ; the endeavour to compre* 
hend them ; and an ability to rightly understand the past 
. even when much obscured : these are his gifts. The 
great value of the antiquarian mind, however, lies in 
its ability to throw a simple touching feeling of pleasure*’-' 
and contentment over the rough and hard conditions of 
an individual’s or a nation's life. ®ut History in the 
antiquarian sense has also its draT^acks — it tends to 
paralyse activity, for it can only preserve, but not pro-.v 
dace. Life. It rejects all that is new, and praises all that 
is old as immor ta^ 

To counteract this tendency, the third division of His- 
tory, the critical, is needed for the service of Life. "When 
man is suffering from intolerable conditions be mnst in 
order to live have strength to criticise the past, to sit 
in judgment on it, so that he may destroy what is wrong 
in the present. It is not justice or mercy that hears the 
cause of the^ past — ^it is Life, that hidden, impelling power, 
ever devouring itself. But critical History, when it con- 
demns a thing, a privilege, a caste or a dynasty, always 
contains the germ of a great danger. 

Thus History serves Life, and ail men and nations, 
according to their different aims, powers, and wants, require 
to use one or other of these divisions of History, not merely 
as a satisfaction of the thirst for knowledge, but also for the 
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the destruction of empires, to the murder of priuces, to 
’Wars and revolutions; and the laay and futile use it ^ 
especially to curb the efforts and deeds of great men. . 

Secondly, History belongs to conservative and reverential 
minds in an antiquarian sense. The conservative and 
I reverential man loohs back -with love and respect to that 
' past from v?hich he has sprung. He guards with care- 
\ ful hand the relics of the olden times, he preserves the 
i ‘ conditions under which be has grovm up for those who . 
will come after him, and thta he serves life. Sometimes 
he greets across the darkening centuries the soul of his 
nation as his Cfwn. Patience to hunt and grope for details 
■ . that have almost become effaced ; the endeavour to compre- 
hend them; and an ability to rightly understand the past 
. even when much obscured; these are his gifts. The 
great value of the antiquarian mind, however, lies in ' 
its ability to throw a simple touching feeling of pleasure"^*' 
and contentment over the rough and hard conditions of 
an individual's or a nation’s life, ^nt History in the 
antiquarian sense has also its drav^acks — it tends to 
paral 5 'se activity, for it can only preserve, but not pro-.-/ 
duce, Life. It rejects all that is new, and praises ail that 
is old as immort^ 

To counteract 1ms tendency, the third division of His- 
tory, the critical, is needed for the service of Life. When 
man is suffering from intolerable conditions he must in 
order to live have strength to criticise the past, to sit 
in judgment on it, so that he may destroy what is wrong 
m the present. It is not justice or mercy that hears the 
cause of the past—it is Life, that hidden, impelling power 
ever devouring itself. But critical History, when it cr/^^ 
enms a thing, a privilege, a caste or a dynasty, 
contains the germ of a ureat Jjal — 
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purpose of liife ; the use of History is thus to be ruled and 
guided by Life and its •wants. This natural connection has y 
been obscured in our times by the claim that History is a 
science, and so hurtful has this been that we might put as . 
its motto “Fiat veritas, pereat vital** 

We modem men are nothing in ourselves. We only 
become worthy of consideration when we fill and over-fiU 
onr minds "with knowledge of the strange times of the past, 
its customs, arts, philosophies, thoughts and religions. If .* 
a Hellen appeared among us he would think we were j 
encyclopsedias walking the earth. We ought to strive for 
that culture ^hich is the 'unity of the artistic style in all the 
■vital functions of the life of a people. We should aim more 
at the unity of the German Genius, than at poUtieal unity, 
j The damage done by a superabxmdance of History to Life 
f seems to me fivefold. The personality of the individual 
j becomes weakened. The age comes to think that it 
possesses a rarer •virtue, a greater amount of justice than ^ 
I any other. The instincts of the people are destroyed, and 
j the individual, no less than the whole, is prevented from 
t maturing. The injurious belief arises that we are an over' 

1 late product of the ages, only e pjgone s. The age falls ioto 
I a dangerous tendency to irony, and from that into the still 
j more dangerous tendency to Cynidsm, by which finally the 
1 vital forces are neutralised and destroyed. 

History ought only to be studied by one who possesses a 
strong personality; a -weak man becomes timid and oppressed. 

The objectivity of the modem man is often only a phrase to 
express his stupidity and indifference. All men and nations ^ 
that desire to develop completely need some atmosphere^ ' 

^me guarding, veiling clocd. The ironical and cynical 
^j^iment which we hare jost mentioned is perhaps a reho 
, Christian theological belief in the end of the world. 
^^^ankind tcould only leant to believe in the fresh 
^ vivere instead of the old, worn out, and useless 

-p mori! Students of History become passive and 
® - *^Te. On the other hand, if the feeling that one 

can also » ^ 
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is a -wanderer in the rear of time is certainly disconcerting, 
it must seem even more frightful and overr^helming when, 
■with andacions recoil, such a belief as the Hegelian philo- 
sophy deifies the wanderer, as the true significance and 
the heir of all that has taken place— when his conscious 
wretchedness is put on a level with the consummation of 
History. Such a mode of contemplation has accustomed 
.Germans to speak of the “World-process” and to }UBtify 
their ovm age as the necessary result of this “World- 
process”; it has also raised History to the exclusively 
sovereign power, in place of the other powers, Art and 
Keligion, under the supposition that it is “ the ‘self-realising 
power,” "the dialectic of the spirit of the nations,” and 
"the final Court of Appeal." History thus interpreted 
according to the teachings of Hegel has been sarcastically 
called “the perambulation of God upon the earth.” He 
who has learned to bend the knee and bow the head before 
" the power of History ” will at last, in mechanical Chinese 
fashion, nod his " Yea ” to every power, whether it be the 
. government, public opinion, or the majority, and will dance 
to any measure played by these powers, 

. Men have made from History a species of religion, they 
have even tried to find therein a moral basis for the senseless k' 
.facts of chance and fate. But that is utter foolishness. 
Others, like the would-be philosopher, Hartmann, in order 
to make the world agreeable and comfortable, teach a cynicaL 
fatalism — that we are the final and highest product of tfie* 
"World-process” and that in this dim conception of the 
"World-process” we are to look for the aim and end of 
humanity. 

Individualism is salvation, the culture of the individual, 
If the teachings of the aouverain genesis, of the constant 
change of all concepts, types and genera, and of the utter 

want of fundamental difference between man and animal 

if these teachings, which I believe to be true but poisonous 
bo for another generation thrown to the masses, it r^l b^v 
no wonder if mankind be rained by egoism. 
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To me tlic masses only appear to be worthy of regard,, 
firstly, 08 blurred copies of great men, printed on bad 
' from worn-out plates ; secondly, as n rcsisfanco to tlio great ^ 
men ; and lastly, ns the tools of the great men. For thc^ 

1 rest, they may go to the Povil and the statistician. 

Wo are young ; we abhor the senile men of Hartmann’s 
system, with their utter devotion to the World-process; we 
icill think unhistorically I And so wo protest against tbe^ 
present historical education of youth. Before all ihingij 
man ought to Uam to live. After Histoj^ has been learnt* 
it must ^_G_nscd ^or living. The aim of modern* 'cdtrcabcn 
^^r*nofr the prodactioa”'dr' the free, cultured man, bat of ^ 
the pedant, the useful scientific man, and the histone, 
aesthetic Culture-Philistine I The head of the young man . 
is filled with a thousand disconnected facts about nations! 
of w’hich wo have only indirect knowledge, facts concerning 
nations of distant ages ; and ho knows next to nothing oM 
the poising life of his own time. \Xustcad of eogito ergo, 
sum, vre must try to be justified by one day saying rtm. 

^hero are two remedies, two ways of putting in order me 
chaos of our would-be Cnltare — wo must Jeam to think 
unbistorically — that is to say, we most forget to think "his- 
torically ** ; and we must fix our gaze upon the two powers 
Art and Eeligion, which, in contrast to all the other 
“ becoming " powers, are in '* being ” — that is to say, we 
must learn to think "over-histoncally.’’ Cultnre js net 
a decoration of life, it is the Harmonious Life itself.* 



IV. 


UNSEASONABLE CONTEMPLATIONS .-—SCHOPENHAUER 
AS EDUCATOB. 

LtTKElTtrRB ! Atltery CentraXhlatit Milltbrand, Jjanffcn, JRevue, TPcjf- - 
■ minster. 

A TKAVELLEB being asked which quality he had 
found most prevalent among mankind in the many 
countries he had visited, answered that they all had ai ' 

■i propensity to laziness. 

This laziness, and also a little fear along with it, causes 1 
/individuals to shelter themselves behind custom and accepted ) 

^ opinions, ^nl y a few, artists especially, have the courage ) ^ 
to display their individuality. Every man is a unique being ; j 
in every man there is an inner voice which calls to him, *‘Be | 
then thyself I ” Every young soul hears this call day and \ 
night, and trembles ; for it can never attain happiness as 
long as it is in the chains of fear and of stereotyped opinions. 

■ ^How comfortless, wretched and ridiculous is life without 
deliverance, without freedom from those fett er^ 

There is no more desolate, no more repngnant creature in 
nature than the man who has shirked obedience to this 
inner voice, and who squints and leers in all directions, now 
to the right and now to the left. Especially in our own a^e 
—which is ruled and dominated, not by living-men possess- 
ing a hormonions culture, but by sham-men who only follow » 

“ public opinion ’’—is this class otj humanity numerous. 
Every young soul, however, hears fr6m the inmost recesses 
of his heart the desperate cry. “ Hoi- am 1 to get to myself? 
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out-of-the-ordinary men were aTOidea by him, and he thns 
escaped being hopelessly defeated by the gloomy melancholy 
demon of loneliness ; and whenever we may have to flee into 
the desert from, the flies, and feel sad and depressed, the 
picture of this lonely philosopher will brighten our listless 
eyes. He avoide'd'tbb danger— with which every thinker who 
starts from the philosophy of Kant is threatened — of de- 
spairing of attaining Truth by facing Life in its totality, and 
rby an idealism of resignation. Here Bchopenhaner has 
become an admonishing gaide to all who, caught in the 
cobwebs of dialectic^, would like to abandon further effort. 
'The danger of callousness, which besets and freezes the 
mind of all who suppress their longings for an intellectual 
or moral ideal, was withstood by him through the power of , 
his strong and unbreakable nature, and here he is a helpful 
ally against Cyniciam. 

The perils of isolation, despair and callousness are those of • 
our inner^natura S^openhauer w^ also victorious in 
' dangers arising from the age in which he lived. 

The philosopher, or the legislator who wishes to determine 
the exact measure and weight of facts, will ever have to fight 
against his age, if it be diseased and morbid. But, as he is 
fastened to it by a thousand links, the philosopher will often 
appear to he other than he really is. The highest attain- 
ment, however, is to be able to look beyond one's age, to 
teducate oneself in spite of one’s time. And this is what 
Schopenhauer enables us to do, for be makes usj understand 
the ago in which we live. 1 

Of coarse it would be a great happiness if too investiga- ^ 
tion into the character of onr age resulted in foe discovery 
that never before had there been an age winch gave so 
much cause for pride and hope as oars. Some^people— for 
instance, many Germans— really helievo tha? this is so. 
How docs the philosopher look upon the culture of our 
age? In a very different way, indeed, from the paid pro- 
fessors of philosophy, who aro contented with their State. 
When the philosopher considers the universal hartj', the 
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increasing restlessness, and the cessation of all thooght- 
folness and simplicity, it seems to him as if he could ! 
perceive the symptoms of a complete extirpation and 
eradication of Culture, ivatera of religion are dis- 
appearing, and are leaving behind them only swamps and 
sloughs. Nations hate each other. Sciences, pursued 
immoderately and with the blindest lahser faire, break 
up and dissolve the established order. The educated* 
classes and countries are carried away by a great andy 
contemptible thirst for money. Never before was the \ 
world poorer in love and kindness I We live in a period;^ 
of atoms, in an atomistic ch ad^ 

But who, in such dangers, will devote his knightly and 
shielding services to Humanity in order that the sacred 
temple-treasure, which has been gradually accumulated 
by successive generations, may not be profaned ? fWho | 
will raise the true image of Man, when all feel in them- j 
selves only the selfish worm, and the cowardly dog, and j 
are so fallen off from that image into the realms of thSi ‘ 


animal, or even of the rigidly raechani calTj ‘ 

The Modem Era has famished succeaawSy the pictures 
‘of three such types of man — the Man of Bousseau, the Man ‘ 
of Goethe, and the Man o£ Schopenhauer. The Man of 
Bousseau, overwhelmed and half crushed by supercilious 
aristocrats and pitiless wealth, spoiled by priests and bad 
education, and put to shame before himself by ridiculous 
manners, is sure to be the most popular, and will gain the 
^ largest following. The Man of Goethe, the calm, thought- 
ful, contemplative man, is always the exception, and hardly I 
suitable as jin example, the more so, as ho possesses noj 
strength fo/ reforms. The Man of Schopenhauer pos-/ 
Eh va, th>a. heraift mart, who takes;, 
upon himselX the sufferings entailed by truthfulness, and, I 
although knol^g that there exists no happiness, still 
\ endeavours to\ohow life, and dies proud and happy in 
his heroism. 

The task now how to bring this ideal man homo to 
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our hearts so clearly that we may copy him, or at least not 
despair of being able some day to attain likeness to bun. 
We must derive from his example practical teachings, new 
duties, laws and guides for our daily life. Only then will 
Schopenhauer become our educator. And it is possible to 
bring that distant goal within our reach, it is possible to 
live according to Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

So long as we strive after life as after happiness, so long 
'aTVwe still ammaL AU this hustle and bustle of "tduhdirig 

cities and States, of wars, of restless accumulating and 

squandering — while this lasts, man is hut a refined. beast "• 
of prey. Sometimes for a moment the cloud breaks, and 
we ask, "Wherefore? Whereto?" But again we p l unge 

into the turm oil in order to gainJo rgetfuln^ss.^ 1” 

" Who are the tme incarnations of mankind? Those w ho 
are no longer animals — the philosophers, artists, and saints. 
And the duty and task of each individual is to promote and 
p roduce Culture, ^ut Culture is the production of the 
pmlbsopher, the artist, and the saint within and without 
ourselves, and therewith the perfect Nature. TFc must ‘ 
fight against everything which stands in the way of the 
creation of great mcn^ From his childhood every one 
should consider himself as the servant of this great idea, 
of this last aim of Nature, the production of the Man of 
Schopenhauer. 

There are many obstacles. One can understand the 
sacrifice of one’s own happiness for the happiness of the 
greatest possible number, the Happiness of All. But who 
would sacrifice himself for One? Yet that is the duty 
of Culture; to assist Nature in her groping towards true 
Manhood. 

There is also the selfishness of money-making in industry 
and commerce^ Kuawkdge. i% Tfawer, Ciau shotiia' 

gain as much knowledge as possible ; then the desires will 
become more elevated, production will follow, and happi- 
ness will rulo ! But only so much knowledge ! Cultore 
what 13 that? . ’ 
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There is -also the selfishness of the State, which only 
pretends to he the spreader of culture in order to obtain 
good servants and obedient tools. Thoughtful Culture is 
hateful to the Government. 

There is the selfishness of all those who use culture only 
ns a cloak for their hollowness, their emptiness. They 
need some tinsel, some finery, though they desire nothing 
beyond superficiality, and do not want true Culture. 

Last of all, there is the selfishness of science. To the 
students of science culture is nothing but the exclusive 
promotion of acute judgment and discernment; mere 
affairs of the Head, without enthusiasm or depth; the 
selfishness of science, therefore, suppresses the longing for 
warmth and geniality, by cooling and mortifying Man. ^ 

All this so-called culture must be superseded so that all 
may know the true purpose of Culture, may free themselves, 
and attain redeeming, liberating cultivation. The chief 
means to this end are education to absolute truth, to 
manliness, to worthy pride, and becoming early accus-* 
tomed to the society and knowledge of men; — no narrow 
patriotism, no binding oneself to the Government, and 
above all, no scholarship education. 

The scholars of our days! "We find in them a certain 
amount of curiosity, a craving for adventure in the realms 
of knowledge, a certain passion for hunting in the hidden 
lairs of thought, a certain tendency to contradiction and . 
disagreement, and lastly, a number of other doubtful 
qualities ! 

Experience, alas ! teaches ns that, with respect to philo- 
sophers who are naturally great, nothing stands so much in 
the way of their progress as the bad philosophers, who are 
supported by the Government. The freedom with which 
Gc«emxnent at present iavonis some raen for the sake 
of philosophy is in truth no freedom, but an employment 
which supports the man who holds it. No State would 
ever dare to patronise such men as Plato and Scho^nhauer' 
and appoint them as university professors. Why ? Simply 
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because the State is afraid of them. As long as he is 
patronised and appointed by the State the philosopher; 
must acknoYTledge something higher than Truth — namely, ' 
the State. As long as the realm of pseudo-thought 
recognised by the State endures, all the beneficial 
influences of true philosophy will be frustrated, or at 
least hampered. On that account I consider it neces- 
sary for Culture that philosophy should be freed from all 
governmental and academic supervision, and that State and 
Academy should be relieved of problems which they cannot 
solve, and of the dif&culty of distinguishing between true 
and Gpurioua philosophy. 

Kature rarely succeeds in producing an artist or a philo- 1 
EOpher, and when she has produced him his influence on \ 
his contemporaries is often very slight, as in the case of » 
Schopenhauer. From these considerations, and from the 1 
contemplation of Schopenhauer, some parent may perhaps 
get a few hints for the education of his son. Liberty, ^ 
individual liberty, liberty in its best sense, is the key to 
the problem. 



V. 


UNSEASONABLE CONTEMPLATIONS :—BICnABD WAGNER 
IN BAYREUTIL 


Litebatube : Chamherlairt, Hechelf hoanovu, Leuing, NftwnaB, 
Wyscwa. 

I. 

an event to be great two things must be united: ^ 
1 -t. the lofty sentiment of those who accomplish it and''* i 
HSelofty sentiment of those who witness it,J 

Wagner had faith in the greatness of hfswork as well as 
in the greatness of those who would witness it. In his 
dedicatory address of the 22nd of May, 1872, he gave 
expression to this thought in the words, “ I had only you ^ 
to turn to, who are the most personal friends of my own 
particular art, my work and activity.” 

In the realm of art Wagner may be compared to the first 
circumnavigator of the world. After this voyage not only 
was there discovered an apparently new art, but Art itself ; V' 

' and as for ns, the disciples of this revived Art, we shall have 
time and inclination for thoughtfulness, deep thoughtful- 
ness. All the talk and noise about art which has been 
made by civilisation hitherto must seem like thoughtless 
obtmsivene ss. E verything makes silence a duty to us — 
thdC^inquennia^silence of the Pythagoreans. Who of us 
hasnoE” soiled" his hands and heart with the shameful 
idolatry of modem culture? Who could exist without the 
waters of purification ? Who does not heat the voice which 
cries, “Be silent and pure”? The merit alone of being 
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included among those "who ^vo ear to this voice grant 
even ns the lofty look necessary to view the event at Bay- 
reuth ; and only upon this look depends the great future of 
the event. 

How Wagner developed, what he now is and what ho will 
be, we who are nearest to him can see up to a certain point 
with bis eye, and it is only by this Wagnerian ey^that 
we jpurselves shaThe' ahlejo understand l^s grand work, 
and by the’ help of this understanding ~ vouch for its 
fruitfnlnesB. 


n. 

In the case of those who are remarkably endowed, their 
life will present not only the image of their character, as in 
the case of every one else, but it will present above all the 
image of their intelligence and most individual tastes. 

The dramatic element in the development of Wagner 
cannot be ignored, from the time when his ruling passion 
became self-conscious and took possession of his whole 
being. There was a period in his life which might be 
called prae*dramatic, his childhood and youth, which it is 
impossible to approach without discovering innumerable 
problems; but with the appearance of his moral and 
intellectual strength there also commenced the drama of 
his soul. His nature seems to be divided into two instincts 
or spheres. 

In the depths of his being there gushes forth a passionate 
which longs to rule, which, like a rapid mountain 
torrent, endeavours to make its way through all paths, 
ravines and crevices. Only a force completely free and 
pure was strong enough to guide this will to all that is good 
and beneficial. Had it been combined with a narrow 
intelligence, a will with such a tyrannical and boundless 
desire might have become fatal ; in any case an exit into the 
open had to be found for it as quickly as possible, and 
the pure air aud light had to reach it, 

10 
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There was a spirit fall of love and calm belief, full of 
goodness and infinite tenderness, hostile to all violence, and 
filavery. And it was this spirit which manifested itself to 
"Wagner. It hovered over him as a consoling angel, it 
covered him with its wings, and showed him the true 
path. 

A star appeared to him which, as soon as he recognised 
it, ho named “ Fidelity," unselfish fidelity. He has graven 
upon all his tbonghts and upon all his compositions 
its imago and problems. His works contain almost o; 
complete series of the rarest and most beautiful examplesf 
of fidelity; that of brother to sister, of friend to friend,', 
of servant to master; of Elizabeth to Tannhauser, of Sentai 
to the Dutchman, of Elsa to Lohengrin, of Isolde, Kurvenal, 
and Mark to Tristan, of Bmnhilda to the most secret vows 
of Woden — and many others. 

m. 

The poise of the constituent forces, the yielding of the, 
one to the other, w'as the great requisite by w’hich alone he* 
could remain wholly and truly himself. At the same time 
this was the only thing which he could not control, and 
over which he could only keep a watch, while the tempta- 
tions to infidelity and its threatening dangers beset him 
more and more. The uncertainty therefrom is a fmitfnl 
source of suffering for those in process of development. 
Each of his instincts made constant efforts to get entirely 
out of control. 

How is it possible for any one to remain faithful here, to 
be completely steadfast ? This doubt often depressed him, 
and he expressed it as an artist expresses his doubt, in 

_ In th e caree r of every fame artist, whose lot i s cast in 
these modem d ays, thin gs tom out da ng eronsly anif desper- 
ately. Thus Wa^ner^banged his associates, his dwelling- 
place and country, and when we come to comprehend the 
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demands of the circle in *wbich ho moved, we can hardly 
tmderstand how he tolerated it for any length of time. 

In the midst of this mode of life, a detailed description of 
which is necessary in order to inspire the amount of pity, 
dread and admiration which are its due, he developed a 
talent for acquiring knowledge, an extraordinary possession 
even among Germans, the nation learned above all others. 
From a novice trying his strength, Wagner became a 
thorough master of music and of the theatre, and also a 
prolific inventor in the preliminary conditions for the 
execution of art. No one will any longer deny him the 
glory of having given us the supreme model for lofty 
artistic execution. The xenewer of the simple drama, 
the discoverer of the position due to art in true human 
society, the poetic interpreter of old views of life, the 
philosopher, the historian, the sesthete and critic, the 
master of languages, the mythologist and the myth poet, 
who for the first time included all these wonderful and 
beautiful products of a primitive imagination in a single 
Bing, upon which he engraved th e runic characters of ^3 
thoughts — what an abundance oT^knowiedge'^’V'agner must 
have had in order to have become all that 1 

IV. 

The history of the development of Culture since the 
Greeks is short enough, when we take into consideration 
the actual ground it covers, and omit the halts, relapses, 
uncertainties and evasions. The Helle nising of t he w orld 
and to make this r )OSBible.^the Onentali sing*^ af . HelleniSt^ ” 
ithi s double mission of Alexander the Great is still the latest 
event of importance ; the old question, whether a foreiurn 
civilisation is really transmissible, is still the problem that 
modem times are vainly endeavouring to 

Inour time the spirit of Greek Culture is scattered broad- 
cast. It is now necessary that a generation of anti- 
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Alexanders should arise, endowed rrith supreme strength 
for concentration, for binding together, for drawing to 
itself the individual threads of the fabric, so as to prevent 
them being scattered to the four winds. I recognise in the 
person of "Wagner one of these anti-Alexanders. He 
possesses the secret of uniting what was isolated, weat, and 
inactive. One can say in medical language that he is an 
astringent force, and in this respect he is one of the 
greatest civilising powers of bis age. 

For us, Bayreuth is the consecration of the dawn of the 
combat against the rampant and oppressive increase of 
present-day culture. Hitherto we have had but one kind of 
enemy — those who call themselves '‘Cultivated," but for 
whom the name of Bayreuth designates one of their 
greatest defeats. 


m 

Wagner concentrated upon life, past and present, the 
light of an intelligence whose ray W'as bright enough to 
cast its Instre to a remarkable distance. That is why he is 
a simplifier of the world, for the simplification of the 
world always consists in the fact that the glance of the 
intelligent man ovennasteis the immense profusion and 
wildness of an apparent chaos, and unites that which before 
seemed hopelessly scattered. Wagner does this by discover- 
ing a connection between two things which seemed to exist 
apart from each other as if in separate spheres:. the 
connection between music and life, and similarly between 
music and the drama. 

In this world music seems to be an enigma, but the 
appearance of such a scries of great artists, as the histoiy of 
modem music discloses, makes as believe that -it is not 
Chance that here rules, but absolute Necessity — this Neces- 
sity is just the problem of which the solution is given us by 
Wagner. 

At first be recognised that language is everywhere 
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souffrance. In his misery man can no longer make himself 
known by the aid of language, be can no longer communi- 
cate his thoughts properly. Music, however, is at the same 
time a return to nature, and a punfication and transform- 
ation of nature. 

The manner in which the modem man is revealed is only 
a semblance ; that which he represents serves rather to 
conceal his true self than tender it visible. And for what 
purpose do the souls inspired by music appear amongst us ? 
Through the medium of these inspired souls, music ex- 
presses the desire for its symmetrical sister, Gymnastics, as 
its necessary expression in the visible world ; in seeking to 
satisfy this longing music becomes a judge of the whole 
present-day world of deceitful appearances. * 

In the spiritual economy of out cultured men, art is at 
present either a wholly deceitful or a degrading need ; it is 
either nothing, or something bad. This is Wagner’s, 
second answer to those who ask the meaning of the music 
of to-day : “ Help me," he exclaims to all who can hear, 
“help me to discover the Culture which my music — the/ 
recovered expression of true feeling — ^presages," 


I will give but two examples in order to show how the 
sentiment of our time has been perverted, and how the 
present age has no consciousness of this perversion. For- 
merly financiers were looked down upon with honest ’ 
Bcom, though they were of service to the world ; for it was” 
said that every society must have certain leas noble 
members. Now. these men are the ruling power in the soul 
of the new humanity, as the most greedy part of it In 
former rimes people were W3«?ed es^klly agamsf taking 
the day or the moment too seriouslv • th^> 

H is aevotsa 10 .hs .ews brought b, ibe ““ d Sf ' 
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telegraph. Profit by tho passing moment, and make your, 
decision as quickly as possible, so as to bo ablo to tom it to 
some account. This ago is despicable. It even seems that 
that part of the mind which has remained active without 
being used up by the great mechanism of gain and power, 
has as its sole task the defending and excusing of the. 
present. Before which accuser ? Its own bad conscience. 

And hero, at this point, wc plainly discern the task 
assigned to our modem art — that of lalling to sleep ori 
stupefying! Making the conscience unconscious in one‘ 
way or another I 

He who wishes to set Art free and restore its purity and , 
sacredness, should himself be innocent, in order to discover 
the innocence of Art. It is the voice of Wagner’s art which 
says to man: “Xtcara to become natural again, and then^ 
suffer yourselves to bo transformed through Nature and into 
her, by the charm of my ardour and Jove.” 

Over tho coming of Wagner there hovers a necessity 
which both justifies it and makes it glorious. 


VH. 

In Wagner the visible world desires to he spiritualised, 
absorbed, and lost in the world of sounds. In Wagner, also, 
the world of sounds seeks to manifest itself as a phenomenon 
for the sight ; it seeks, as it were, to incarnate itself. This 
constitutes the dithyrambic dramatist, if the meaning given 
to the term includes also the dramatic artist, the poet and 
the musician; a conception necessarily borrowed from 
.ffiscbylus and the contemporary Greek artists — the only 
perfect examples of the dithyrambic dramatist before 
Wagner. 

The ideal dramatic artist is the free artist, properly so 
called, he whose thought necessarily embraces all the arts 
simultaneously, the reconciler of spheres apparently separ- 
ated, the restorer of a unity, a universalityof artistic 
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p ower, which caxi neither be . divined nor reyealed, but 
' c ap onTy be^pro-yed by ths iact,_ _ 

we scale the elevated peaks of feeling, 
and it is only there that we feel ourselves brought back to 
Nature’s boundless heart, into the realm of liberty. There 
we Bee ourselves and our fellows emerge as something 
sublime from an immense mirage, if I may call it so ; we see 
the deep meaning in our struggles, in our victory and in our 
defeat. Changed thus iuto tragic men, we return again to 
life in a strangely consoled mood. 

The trouble and proud wonder which an artist experiences 
with regard to the world are united to an ardent desire to 
embrace the same world in love. 


"When the ruling idea of his life made itself felt in 
Wagner’s mind — the idea that through the theatre Art can 
exercise an tmequalled influence — it aroused the most active 
emotions in his whole being. At the commencement it did 
not produce the clear and luminous decision as to what was 
to be done and desired. The idea at first appeared almost 
solely as a temptation, as though it were an expression of 
his gloomy and selfish will, ever eager for power and 
glory. 

When he recognised his error, despair made him under- 
stand modem success, the modem public, and all the 
counterfeit system in which modem art is moving. And 
whilst becoming the critic of “ effect ” in others, he felt in 
himself the indications of his own purification. He con- 
tinued to Search for his true path. 

Wagner was changed into a rebel against society. He 
recognised in the folk-poet the only real artist that has"*. 
Htberto lived. Hia own experience made him understand 
how unworthy is the position of art and artists who trv 
to satisfy the artificial requirements of a society eiven S 
Wagner obsemd bo* this society 
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Iiow it could draw now strength from apparently contra- 
dictory sources; for example, from Christianity, which, 
discredited through hypocrisy and half-measures, strength- 
ened it against the people, and how science and philo- 
sophers easily bow do^vn before this bondage. Through 
pity for the people, "SVagner became a revolutionist. 

He knew that myth and music would elevate the people. 
The artist saw that the first things necessary were to 
restore to myth its manly nature, to set music free, and 
force it to speak. 

TannbHuscr and I/ohcngrin were produced. At first the j 
people did not understand them. He was in despair, and 
was soon in exile and misery. And only then, through 
the terrible reawakening of his hopes and convictions, there 
begins, in the life of this great man, the period over which 
as a golden reflection there is stretched the splendour of ^ 
a supremo perfection; only then docs the genius of the 
dithyxambic drama cast away its final veils. He produces 
Tristan and Isolde, this opus metapliysicum^ of all art ; the 
Mcistersinger of Nuremberg ; the Emg of the Nibelungs ; 
bis work of Bayreuth. 


Wagner’s poetic ability is shown by his thinking in visible 
and actual facts, and not in ideas. The Ring of the Nibe- 
longs is an immense system of thoughts, but without the 
speculative form of thought. Wagner made language 
return to a primitive form, in which it does not yet think 
in ideas, where it is poetry, picture, and sentiment. He 
was fond of the German language. It should not be for- 
gotten that none of Wagner’s dramas are meant to be 
read^ and coufier^iientlj., one cannot reqpice in him. what 
would be rightfully demanded in the spoken drama. 

Wayner, in his capacity as supreme master of form, points 
out the way, like ^schylus, to a future Art. 

In general it can be said of Wagner the musician, that he 
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has given a voice to everything in nature, Vr'hich up to his 
time had been nnwilling to speak. Before his time music 
foe the most part moved in narrow limits. It was applied 
to man’s permanent conditions — what the Greeks call ethos. 
Beethoven vfas the first to make music speak a new laa>t 
gnago — till then forbidden— the language of passion. But 
his art showed traces of confusion and peculiar difficulties. 
When we consider what Wagner was able to accomplish, it 
seems that what ho brought about in tbe pro'vinco of music 
corresponds to what has been done by tbe inventor of the 
detached group in the province of plastic art. 

X. 

The artist who possesses such an empire subju^tes all 
other artists without wishing to do so. Wagner has proved 
himself master of the most opposing wills. 

Wagner refuses to dwell in the midst of a throng of 
musicians. Composing in his own style, he only imposes 
more insistently upon all the talents the new task of dis- 
covering along with him the laws of style for dramatic 
diction. He feels the most urgent need of establishing the 
tradition of a style for ins Art, by the help of which bis 
work can pass from age to age in its pure form, until it has 
reached that future for which it was predestined by its 
creator. His Art cannot, like that of the philosopher, be 
conubitted to the care of transcription. Art has to be , 
transmitted throngh living faculties, and not through 
letters and words. 

Wbfen considering Wagner in the character of a writer 
I know of no written cesthetics that give more light than 
those of Wagner. All that can possibly be learnt con- 
cerning the origin of a work of Art is to be found in 
them. 

If there is anything which distinguishes his Art from that 
of modem times, it is surely that he no longer speaks the 
language of a particular caste. His thoughts are more than 
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prevailing problem is that of the origin of morals ; a hin^ 
rationalistic asceticism and pessimistic idealism are the result, 
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IinEUATCEB: OcniTftHlattt tr«jn«r. 

I. First Aim Last Things. 

yrETAPHYSIOAIj philosophy assumed a miraculous 
origin for all the higher -values of Life; but his- 
torical philosophy, inseparable from natural science, does 
not hold this view. 

At present we need a chemistry of all moral, religious, 
and lesthetical conceptions and perceptions, that we may 
discover their origin and constituents. 'We.jnust lea r n to 
think o f philosophy historically.. There are no eternal facts, 
no absolute truths. Man is no leterna veritas. The great 
fault of all philosophers is, that they begin their specula- 
tions by analysing man as he now is, {^ut man has grown, 
thongh not tnaterially during the four thousand years of 
history, for he developed chiefly in the remotest ages. 

A characteristic of higher culture is that it estimates the 
insignificant truths found ly severe methods i higher than all 
the blessed errors, which have come down from metaphysical' 
and artistic ages. The origin of all metaphysics is the 
dream. 

Dreaming is a reversion to the earlier stages of humanity ; 
our primeval ancestors bad, like savages of to-day, a mental 
life similar to our dream Thoughtful minds in those 

ancient times never separaEed' cause and effect. 

— — 
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VI. 

‘ nOMAN, all-too-humak. 

Liteeattob; Ccntralhlaii, Warner. 

I. First asd Last TniNas. 

M etaphysical philosophy assumed a miraculous 
origin for all the higher values of Life; but his- 
torical philosophy, inseparable from natural science, does 
not hold this view. 

At present we need a chemistry of all moral, religions, 
and assthetical conceptions and perceptions, that we may 
discover their origin and constituents. We jnnst lea r n to 
think of philosophy historically. There are no eternal facts, 
ho absolute truths. Man is no cetmia veritas. The great 
fault of all philosophers is, that they begin their specula- 
tions by analysing man as he now is. (]But man has grown, 
though not materially during the four thousand years of 
history, for he developed chiefly in the remotest ages. 

A characteristic of higher culture is that it estimates the 
insignijicani truths, found by severe methods, higher than all 
the blessed errors, v>hich have come dwcn from metaphysical-'^ 
and artistic ages. The origin of all metaphysics is the 
dream. 

Dreaming is a reversion to the earlier stages of humanity ; 
our primeval ancestors had, like savages of to-day, a mental 
life similar to our dream li fC\ Thoughtful mi nds in those 
ancient times never se parated cause and effect”" 

=“ — 1C — - — — 
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Many people no longer believe in the possibility o£ 
progress. Wo maintain that it is possible, but to believe in 
its necessity is foolish and nnnccessary. If wsc men work 
together they will create a culture higher than the vegelativo 
and animal culture hitherto possessed. Art and philosophy v 
will be substituted for rclif^on. The terms Optimism and 
Pessimism, so trite and wearisome, will bo superseded. 
Apart from theology and its contentions, it is obvious that 
the world is neither “good” nor .“bad”; that these con- 
ceptions have significance only in relation to mankind, ' 
Probably even in this connection they arc not authorised in 
the manner in which they are ordinarily used. We must by 
all means rid ourselves of both the reviling and glorifying 
modes of contemplating the world. 

H. Hisronr op thk Moraii SENTiifENxg. 

The history of the moral sentiments may be thus out- 
lined: Pirst, single actions were called good or evil, 
according to their consegusTtces being either useful or 
harmful. Forgetful of the origin of these espressions, man 
began to call acitons themselves good or evil, labouring 
under the same error which conceives effect as cause, as 
when one calls a stone hard, a tree green. After that, the 
■motives which led to the actions were called good or evil, 
and an action in itself was considered to allow of both 
designations. Finally, these labels were fastened on man, 
on his nature and essence, as the abode of such motives. 

To-day, we have recognised the history of moral senti- 
ments as the history of an error, based on an assumed 
freedom of will. We know that man is a continuation, an 
effect ; and not in himself responsible. 

The beast in us wishes to be deceived. BlocaUty is 
white lie, which saves us from being tom by that beast. > 
Without the errors, which are contained in these asBumptioas* 
man would have remained an animal. But he thoueht 
himself something higher, and therefore subiected him^if 
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to more severe laws. This obedience to Jaw has taught 
man to distinguish between moral and immoral, good and 
evil. To bo moral means to obey the laws sanctified by 
• custom. He is called “good," who easily and willingly 
obeys the moral conventions, to whoso true character he is 
quite indifferent. He is ever helpful, and as the usefulness 
of this is apparent, ho wins the title “Good," To be 
immoral means to break the laws sanctified by custom. 
And as the barmfulness of those who injure and oppress 
others is perceived, such dangerous people are stigmatised 
as “Evil." 

Habit also is an important species of pleasure, and thus a 
source of Morals. The habitual is easier to perform, than 
the unaccustomed. We know by experience that habit, 

^ our second nature, proves useful and often agreeable. In 
this way Morals are a union of that which is useful and 
pleasant. 

All our evil actions are caused by the desire of the 
individual to obtain pleasure and avoid discomfort. Con- 
sidered thus, they are not evil, but have been so branded on 
account of the erroneous opinion that man possesses free 
will. Pleasure is essentially neither good nor evil, and for 
\ the same reason "wickedness is quite harmless. It is only 
j consideration of the consequences — either from his neighbour, 
the State, or God — that induces man to abstain from evil. 

Compassion or Charity does not consider the welfare of 
the recipient ; it yields a certain emotional pleasure and 
conveys a feeling of power. 

The preservation of life, an aim justified by all moralityi 
explains also all e'vil actions. Life is a struggle for the 
pleasure "without which it could not exist. "Whether the 
individual conducts this struggle so that others call hi® 
good or evil depends solely on his intellect. G ood actioPS_ 
are sublimated evil ones, while evil actions ^ de based 
good ones. ~ " 

“ Everything is necessity," the new theory of perception 
says ; and this new perception itself is a necessity. Every* 
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ibing is innocence, and by perception 'wo tmderstand and 
judge it. Everything in the realm of morality is in a state 
of transition, but there is an end, in view. Thousands of 
years hence the wise man will exist, conscious of his own 
innocence. We are only Nature’s first steps towards him. 
ilforof mankind mill one day he replaced hy a loise mankind. \ 
The son of this new gospel sheds its first rays on the 
highest peaks in the soul of each individual ; the fogs roll 
themselves together, and side by side in our souls we find 
the clearest light and the darkest gloom. 


m. Religious Liee. 

I^We should like to exchange the false teaching of the 
priests — that a God who demands the good, and is the 
guardian and witness of our every action, moment, and 
thought, loves us and plans our good even in misfortune — 
for truths, as alleviating, beneficial, and salutary as those 
errors. But alas 1 there are no such truths. The best that 
philosophy can give are possibilities, a limitation sadly 
alluded to by Byron when he wrote — 

“ Sorrow is knowledge ; they who iknow the moat, 

Most inoxim the deepest o’er the fatal troth, 

The Tree of Knowledge is rot that of LUeT^’^ 

One would soil one’s intellectual conscience if one fried 
to approach Christianity in any shape. No religion has . 
ever contained a truth. And between religion and science 
there is neither kinship, friendship, nor even enmity; they 
occupy different planes. 

The origin of religious systems is the lack of the true 
conception of causality. Man wag taken aa the centre and 
' measure of nature, which was anthropomorphosed by laws, 
miracles, and love, ^^e wizard is the forerunner of the 

5^^^iamty is now an emj^ husk without right to 
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to more sovero laws. This obcdicnco to Jaw has taught 
man to distinguish between moral and immoral, good and 
evil. To bo moral means to obey the laws sanctified by 
• custom. Ho is called ^‘good," who easily and willingly 
obeys the moral conventions, to whose true character he is 
quite indiCfercnt. He is ever helpful, and ns the usefulness 
of this is apparent, ho avins the title “Good." To bo 
immoral means to break the laws sanctified by custom- 
And as tho harmfulncss of those who injure and oppress 
others is perceived, such dangerous people are stigmatised 
as "Evil," 

Habit also is an important species of pleasure, and thus a 
source of Morals. Tho habitual is easier to perform than 
the unaccustomed. 'V\’'e know by experience that habit, 

^ our second nature, proves useful and often agreeable- In 
this way Morals are a union of that which is useful and 
pleasant. 

All our evil actions are caused by the desire of the 
individual to obtain pleasure and avoid discomfort. Con- 
sidered thus, they are not evil, but have been bo branded on 
account of the erroneous opinion that man possesses 
will. Pleasure is essentially neither good nor evil, and for 
'f the same reason wickedness is quite harmless. It is only 
i consideration of the consequeftees — either from his neighbour, 
the State, or Chad — that induces man to abstain from evil. 

Compassion or Charity does not consider the welfare of 
the recipient; it yields a certain emotional pleasure and 
conveys a feeling of power. 

The preservation of life, an aim justified by all morality, 
explains also all evil actions. Life is a straggle for tho 
pleasure without which it could not exist. Whether the 
individual conducts this struggle so that others call him 
good or evil depends solely on his intellect.^ G ood actions 
are sublimated evil ones, while evil actio ns are debased 
good ones. — 

“ Everything is necessity,” the new theory of perception 
says ; and this new perception itself is a necessity. Every- 
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assume that such gifts are some special grace of the go9s, 
and secondly, to the attention -which anything that is 
complete always attracts at the expense of that which is 
Rowing or incomplete. 

In fact, one oaght neTer to speak of innate talents. To 
attain greatness one needs the earnestness of the artisan, 
which first learns to form perfect single parts, before under- 
taking a complete work. 

Th e best anthor will be he who is ashamed to he a write r. 

In onr own times many writers are to the public what the 
court fools were to the princes in the Middle Ages. NeTer- >’ 
thelesa bad authors are necessary, since the standard of ' 
culture is so low in the maiority of readers. Very often 
author and reader do not understand one another sufficiently, > 
as the former, who is too well acquainted with his matter, 
neglects those illuatratiTe examples and similes, which I 
would make hia work intelligible to the ordinary reader. ^ 
Our senses, especially by the influence of modern music, 
have become more and more intellectual ; we always ask, 
"■What does it mean?" and hardly ever, "What is it?" 

As the pleasure is transferred to the brain the senses 
become duller and feebler; the symbol replaces the real, and 
we drift surely into barbarism. 

In addition to this, we have broken the bonds of the 
Hellenic-French art, and have become accustomed to call 
all fetters irrational. Art goes slowly towards its death. A 
last splendid sunset-glow is around us, and perhaps a time 
will come when no artists in our sense of the word will be any 
longer possible. 

V. CHAHACTEBISTrCS OF HiOHER AlTD LOWEB 
Cittlisations. 

The eharaeteriatic of a lower e ivihsation. is the feUeied, 
that of the higher t he free spiHij TEe~ fettered spirit 
lives in the realm of custom, from which the free spirit 
has discntaogled itself. The one jdemands reasons, the 
other beliefs. “ '** * 
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existence. It is recklessly immoderate, Asiatic, petty, and 
barbarous. 

die need of redemption is uTong psychology. Asceticism 
^ is spite against one’s self, created by the mistaken conceptions 
of Christianity, It is a kind of concealed thirst for power 
at any price, a cowardly shunning of life, a stimolas for the 
degenerate 

If Christianity, with its avenging God, its doctrine of 
general sinfulness and of election, and its danger of eternal 
condemnation, were true, it would bo Tolly not to become a 
priest, apostle or hermit, and thus work out one’s own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. It would be senseless to lose 
eternal advantages for the sake of temporal comfort. If 
one believe at all, the everyday Christian is a wretched 
c^^are, 

iThe aim ot modem Science is that man should suffer as 
, little and live as long as possible ; thus enjoying a sort of 
everlasting bliss, of a more modest kind than that promised 
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(~Axt raises her head where religions bow down. A great 
number of sentiments of a religious nature are then taken 
over by Art, which thereby gains depth and feeling, and 
begins to preserve and invigorate faded ideas. 

As regards the discovery of truths, the artist is less 
)trustworthy than the thinker. He will not give np the 
effective premissee of his art — the fanciful, the mythological, 
the variable, the extreme ; — and so the artist can never 
stand in the foremost ranks of enlightenment^ Ee has eve r 
remained a child, a youth, and an epigone_._ 

, 1 oyer it & veil of con- 

yj *1 fused, illogical thought. The artist involuntarily tries to 
/ make mankind childlike. 

The homage with which we surround the genius is due 
firstly to vanity, for it is consoling to our insignificance to 
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familiar. Thy aim is to become thyself n chain of 
necessary links o£ ,ciiltuxe. No honey is sweeter than 
that of knowledge, and tribulation must be the udder, 
out of which thou mayest draw milk for thy refreshment. 

Jict t hy la s t movement b e towards the light, thy last 
utterance the pr aise of expedience. 

VI. Ma-n m Society, 

In intercourse with men a kindly pretence of not dis- 
cerning their motives is often necessary. That partisan 
is always the most dangerous who evinces an exaggerated 
party spirit, and too credalously expresses his creed in 
public. 

We often contest an opinion simply hecanse it is dis- 
.tastefully expressed. Ingenious persons are often led to » 
adopt a proposition, if it is put in the form of a paradox. 

To hurt no one may be as much the characteristic of a 
just as of an anxious mind. A noble soul is embarrassed 
by the knowledge that some one is under obligation to it, 
a mean soul by the knowledge that it is under obligation 
' to some one. It is difScult to understand how the 
Greeks could give to their relations a name which is the 
superlative of the word "friend." 

friendshi p is only p o ssible in this wo rld if wo learn tol ^ 
^ eilent,, nevev- trinrh nn%^rt.ain-nmf:tRrg~ 'i" 

vn. Woman and Child. 

Tlie perfect woman is a higher and rarer type of humanity / 
f/ian the perfect man. '' 

He who is the best friend will have the best wife, for 
marriage is based upon the talent for friendship. Fox 
that disease of mankind, self-contempt, the best cure is to 
be loved by a clever woman. 

liove marriages, so called, have Error as their father \/ 
and Need as their mother. " “ 
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The free, scientiDc mind, unbiassed by religion or 
^ metaphysics, is the first condition of the higher civilisa- 
tion. Tho epochs of cultnro correspond -with the 
geographical zones, only that they lie npon, instead of 
beside, one another. The zone of the cuitnre of the Post, 
with its powerful contrasts, its glow, its brilliancy and 
richness of colouring, its reverence for all that is mystic 
and dreadful, gives the impression of a tropical climate ; 
whereas our culture, with its clear but dull sky, its pure, 
uniform air, represents the temperate zone. Even its 
existence is already a progress, though art and religion 
arc declining. 

Interest in ed ucation will become powerful only when 
the belief in a God has been abandoned, just as Medicine * 
only began to flourish when the belief in miracnlous cures 
. had ceased. I 

' Tfarhir/frcr cultures teill allot a more important plate to i 

the physician, who will become the spiritual adviser and 
guide. 

\ pnt higher culture cannot bring happiness. Kigoroos 
scientific work alone can yield what is necessary to make os 
happy in the new culture. 

Europe has become Europe by the rational education 
bequeathed to us by the Greeks in the Benascenc^ And for 
the future, our schools have no more important task than 
to inculcate rigorous inodes of thought, prudent judg- 
ments, and the formation of jnst conclusions. 

Let us therefore go forward on the road of wisdom 
with a firm step and good confidence ! Whatever be thy 
state, be a source of experience to thyself ! Cast away 
dissatisfaction with thy nature, pardon thyself on account 
of thine own ego, for tbon hast in thysdf a ladder with 
w itraois, tm -nVatii miyeat to 

knowledge. 

One must have loved religion and art as mother and 
' nurse, or one cannot become wise. But one must h® 
able to outgrow them. In like manner history must h® 
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familiar. Thy aim is to become thyself a chain of 
necessary links of ^culturo. No honey is sweeter than 
that of tnowleage, anfl tribulation must bo the odder, 
oat of which thou inayest draw milk for thy refreshment. 
Let t hy last movement h o towards tho light, thy last 
utterance the praise o f experience. 


VI. Man is Societt. 

In intercourse with men a kindly pretence of not dis* 
ceming their motives is often necessary. That partisan 
is always the most dangerous who evinces on exaggerated 
party spirit, and too credulously expresses his creed in 
pohlic. 

"We often contest on opinion simply because it is dis- 
tastefully expressed. Ingenious persons are often led to 
adopt a proposition, if it is put in tho form of a paradox. 
To hurt no one may be as much the characteristic of a 
just as of an anxious mind. A noble soul is embarrassed 
by the knowledge that some one is under obligation to it, 
a mean soul by the knowledge that it is under obligation 
to some one. It is difficult to understand how the 
Greeks could give to their relations a name which is the 
superlative of the word “friend.” 

.IFrie ndBlaip is only possible in this wo rld if we learn to] 
be silent^ ^nri-tiRy gr-to nch nn cer tain^matterg^ ' 


VII. 'Woman and Child. 


The perfect tooman is a higher and rarer type of kimanity 
than the perfect man. 

who is the best friend will have the best wife, for 
marriage is based upon the talent for friendship. For 
that disease of mankind, self-contempt, the beat cure is to 
be loved by a clever woman. 


Xove marriages, so called, have 
and Need as their mother. 


jtTor as their fatbar • 
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The commencement of friendship between woman and 
man is easy, but its continuance is only possible if a 
slight physical antipathy exists. 

Before marriage this question should bo put : “ Will 
you continue to bo satisfied with this woman’s conrersa-' 
tion until old age ? " Everything else in marriage is 
transitorj". 

The future ideal marriage in which the wife will be a 
companion and friend in the highest sense, will probably 
necessitate the simultaneous institution of concubinage. 

Women always secretly intrigue against their husbands' 
liigbcr nature ; they seek to cheat them out of the future, 
for the sake of a painless and comfortable present. 

As to whether the free spirits will have wives, I believe 
that generally, like the soothsaying birds of antiquity, they ^ 
will prefer to fly singly. 


VIII. A GLAiJCE AT THE State, 


( 


A higher culture can originate only where two castes 
of society exist : the caste of forced labour and that of free 
labour. 

It may be said against war that it makes the victor , 
sinpid, and the defeated malicious. In its favour it may be 
said that by these very effects war barbarises. It is as 
sleep, as winter-time to Culture ; man emerges from it | 
strengthened for good and for evil. ' 

Socialism is not a problem of right but of power. A man 
who has no property does not understand the affairs of the ♦ 
State, and ought to have no share in the government. If 
Socialists can prove that the present distribution of property 
is the result of injustice and violence, and if they decline all ^ 
responsibility for such an institution, they only deal with 
part of the question. The whole past of the old Culture is 
built upon violence, slavery, fraud, and error, but we cannot 
abrogate its results either in whole or in part. No violent 
redistribution, but a slow, gradual reformation and regenera- 
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The foolishness of a canse is no argument against its 
existence, but rather a condition of it. 

He Tvho can speak very little of a foreign language derives 
more pleasure from it than he Tvho speaks it •well. The 
pleasure is with the smatterers. 

He who has attained something of intellectual freedom 
cannot regard himself otherwise than as a wanderer on 
earth, and not as a traveller towards some goal, for none 
exists. But he "will have his eyes open and ■watch what 
happens in the world. Such a man will have many hours | 
of sadness when he wanders in the fields of knowledge as ; 
in a desert, but he -will experience also morning-hours of' 
radiant happiness, when many pleasures surround him, ' 
gifts of the free spirits who dwell in the mountains and \ 
forests of solitude, and, like him, are philosophers and 
wanderers. Bom of the secrets of dawn, they wonder why } 
the day between the hours of ten and twelve possesses such i 
a pure, serene, radiant, translucent aspect. They seek the 
Philosophy of the SToming. 



TO. 

MIBCELIiAKEO'OS OPIKIOSB AKD APOPHTHEGMS. 

(Tbis book and the toUovrfttg one deal with the same nine topics as 
“Hnman, All-too.Hnman," Irat the subdiTiaons are not separated 
one irom the other,} 


A XtXi good, tilings are strong stimnlants to life, even t 
■ every good book •which has been written against it. 
Belief in Truth begins "vsith the doubt of all hitherto 
ac^pted truths. 

^lie most serious parody I ever heard was, ** In the , 
beginning "was nonsense, and the nonsense Was with God, 
and the nonsense was God.” 

It is always more comfortable to follow conscience than 
intellect ; for after e-very failure conscience has some excuse, 

some consolatiouH Therefore t here are more conscientio us 

than wise neonl^"^. - . 

( Th e orifijn of custom goes hack to two considerations ; 
The community is worth more than the individual } and * 
a lasting advantage is to be preferred to a transient one. 
Hence the permanent advantage of the community must 
he placed before any advantage of the individual Custom 
must be preserved, even though the individual suffer for the 
common good. This opinion, of course, is ‘heid only by 
those who are not the victims, for the sufferer naturally 
argues that the individual may be of more •value than the 
community; just as a minute in paradise may be more 
valuable than a drowsy continuation of painless •well-being. 
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jnif, hti joylessnes^ I 
Ko ono fifaoald disdain 
to acijniro a virtue, oven it KO-callcd mean and Bcirish 
motives — sclMove, desire of personal advantage or comfort, 
fear or regard for health, name and fame — should impel him. 

If they compel us to acquire n virtue, such as renunciation, ^ 
faithfulness to duty, order, economy, or moderation, they - 
are worthy of consideration. For virtue, when gained, will 
refine ns by tho pure air which it makes us inhale, so that 
it will constantly purify tho motives for our further actions. 
Education, therefore, should gn/orce the virtues according to 
tho nature of tho pupil; Virtue herself, as the sunny summer 
air of the soul, ^vill then bo able to do her oam work, and . 
add maturity and sweetness thereto. 


^ T/tg inolligr of dchauchery is not 
SjuucL's^Tanctifics^hc rooEve. ; 
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glatnoiir. The cleverest -wonian and the most ordinary man 
are reminded by it of the most unselfish moments of their 
lives, even if Eros took hut a low flight with them; and 
those countless individuals who have missed Love on tho 
part of parents, children or loved ones, especially persons 
of a sublimated sexuality, have found a treasure in 
Christianity. / 

Only he who has brains onght to possess property. 

Thou must believe in fate ; science can force thee thereto. 
But the fruits which this belief produces in thee— cowardice 
and resignation, or grandeur and love of truth — will show 
the nature of the soil into which that seed hath been sown, 
. but they are no criterion of the seed itself, 




6t rniEDmcTr KWTZsc nn 

The mother of dchaxichery is not Joy, but joylessnesif •' 
oncccsTTOTictificsltiFTSibHvc. Ko one slioald disdain 


to acquire a virtue, oven if BO-called mean and selfish 
motives — self-love, desire of personal advantage or comfort, 
fear or regard for health, name and fame — should impel him. 
If they compel us to acquire a virtue, such as renunciation, 
faithfulness to duty, order, economy, or moderation, they 
are worthy of consideration. For virtue, when gained, will 
refine us by the pure air which it makes us inhale, so that 
it will constantly purify the motives for our further actions. 
Education, therefore, should enforce the virtues according to 
the nature of the pupil ; Virtue herself, as the sunny summer 
air of the soul, •will then be able to do her own work, and 
add maturity and sweetness thereto. 

The object of modem music in what is called, by a strong 
but vague name, *' infinite melody ’* can best be illustrated 
by the idea of a person going gradually into the sea, losing 
secure foothold, and finally submitting himself to the 
elements — thus being obliged to swim. The older music, 
on the other hand, by its elegant, solemn, or passionate 
rhythm, now fast, now slow, compelled one to dance. The 
necessary observance of definite balance in time and intensity 
demanded the hearer*s continuous attention. The contrast 
between the cool breeze which springs from attention and 
the warm breath of enthusiasm comprises the charm of all 
good music. Hichard Wagner has another kind of move- 
ment closely akin to swimming or hovering. “ Infinite 
melody ” se^s to break up all symmetry of measure, and 
even at times laughs at it. Its wealth lies in what to older 
ears sounded as a rhythmic parados. 

The trick by which Christianity had an advantage over all 
other religions is, in a word, Love. Thus it became the lyric 
religion, whereas in its two other creations, Semitism has 
presented to the world heroic, epic religions. There is in 
the word Love something so ambiguous, so suggestive, eo 
appealing to the memory, and to hope, that even the lowest 
intelligence and the coldest heart feel something of its 
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glamour. The cleverest woman and the most ordinary man 
ate reminded by it of the most unselfish moments of their 
lives, even if Eros took but a low flight with them; and 
those countless individuals who have missed Love on the 
part of parents, children or loved ones, especially persons 
of a sublimated sexuality, have found a treasure in 
Christianity. 

Only he who has brains ought to possess property. ^ 
Thou must believe in fate ; science can force thee thereto. 
But the fruits which this belief produces in thee — cowardice 
and resignation, or grandeur and love of truth — will show 
the nature of the soil into which tha\ seed hath been sown, 
, but they are no criterion of the seed itself. 

“ A-nd forgive us our virtues ** : thus ought we to pray to 


vm. 


THE WANDERER AND HIS SHADOW. 

I N order that there may be beauty of face, clearness of 
speech, kindness and firmness of character, Shadow is 
as necessary as Light. For this reason the Wanderer con- 
verses with his Shadow, and of all that he sees : 

We feign a contempt of all the common things of h'fe, 
while wo appear to appreciate highly the “ most important 
things.” Priests, schoolmasters, and idealists soon persuade 
the child that the salvation of the soul, the service of the 
nation, the promotion of science and such things are of more 
importance than everyday affairs. 

Nearly all our physical and viental defects are derived 
from ignorance of what would best serve us in arranging 
OUT daily life. Epicurus has said that for mental calm and 
contentment a solution of the final questions of life is utterly 
unnecessary. 

Before one seeks for man a lantern must have been found. 
Must it be the lantern of the Cynic ? 

You that abhor the theory of free-will may not by your 
v eryj naxims ptmish the criminal ! 

prick of conscience is as foolish as the bite of a dog 
on 3 etowe, {joasci^ace is set tho roico Qod, hai nf 
other men in the heart of man. 

’ ’'“Every'^OkeU word is a Hangerlo spiritual freedom-X 
, \jh.the first era of higher humanity Courage is considered 
the greatest of all virtues ; in the second, Justice ; in the 
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third, Moderation ; in the fourth, Wisdoaiv In which era 
do we live ? In. which dost thou thyself live? 

In reading Montaigne, La Bochefoncauld, La Bruy&re, 
Fontenelle (especially in the “Dialogues des Morts"), 
Vauvenargues, and Ghamfort, one is nearer to antiquity 
than with any other group of sis autho^ In them the 
spirit of the last centuries of the old era has risen anew. 
Together they form an important portion of the great and 
ever continuous chain of the Renascence. These are 
European books. 

The Middle Ages were those of great passions. 

The greatest alms^giver is cowardice. ^ 

A good fos calls not only the grapes that he cannot reach 
sour, hut also those that he has already taken. . 

Men throng to the light, not to see better, but to shine 
more brightly. One willingly acknowledges as a light the 
person before whom one shines. 

We should not let ourselves he burnt for our opinions 
themselves, of which tee can never he quite s^tre, hut we may 
_pcr/iap8 do so for the right to hold and change them. 

Many chains have been put upon naan in order that he 
may learn to behave less like an animal ; and in truth he 
has become more gentle, intellectual, bright, and cautions 
than any other animal. Now, however, he suffers from the 
effect of these chains and the lack of pure air and free 
movement. These chains are — I repeat it again and again 
— the heavy and overpowering errors of moral, religious, and 
metaphysical concepts. When the chains and their efiects 
have been cast off, the first great goal is reached: the 
separation of man from the beast. We are now just begin- 
ning to cast off the chains, and for this we need the greatest 
caution. Qnly to tho se who are worthy should liberty of 
mind bo g^ven. 



period of transition. 



A tlmo of transition ocenrs between tho second and third periods. 
. Tho “ Dawn " end tho "Gay Scicneo" belong to this trw* 
sition stage, sineo they contain characteristics appertaining 
to both periods. {See page 292.) 



DC. 

THE DAW OF DAY. 

XilTE&ATUBs: Academy, AlhencBwn, 

' I. Tse Supebhan. 

The Morality of Custom . — ^Wherever there is a com- 
munity and consequently a morality of custom, the 
sentiment prevails that the punishment for every breach of 
custom falls chiefly upon the community. (I refer to that 
Eupcmatural punishment "whose workings are so difficult to 
comprehend.) The community can insist on any of its 
members ms^ng amends for immediate injury "which may 
have followed his action. It may also "wreak a sort of ven- 
geance on the individual for calling down the divine 
wrath on the heads of the community. It feels every 
offence of the indi"vidual as specially its own. " Custom, 'N 
it complains, "has grown lax, when such actions are \ 
possible." Every unusual mode of thought also causes J 
fresh terror. It is impossible to calculate the sufferings of {/ 
the rarer, choicer spirits in the course of history, through | 
being always looked upon, and even looking upon them- s 
solves, as evil and dangerous. Originality of every kind * 
acquired a bad conscience under the supreme rule nf 
uiorality of custom. f 

The natural history of duty and right . — Our duties are 
the claims which others have upon us. How did they 
acquire these claims ? By assuming us capable of engage- 
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jBcuts and of reprisals ; by thereupon entmsting something 
to ns, by edncating, directing, and supporting us. We 
fulfil our duty — that is, wo justify the idea of our power in 
consideration of which all these things were bestowed upon < 
us, and we return them in the same measure in which they 
were meted out to us. It is thus our pride which bids us 
do our duty. In order to re-establish our self-esteem we do 
something for others in return for what they have done 
for ns ; they encroached upon the sphere of our power, and 
would always bo concerned in it, did wo not, by means of^ 
"duty," practice reprisals, and thus encroach upon theirs, i. 
The rights of others can only relate to that which is in 
our power ; it would be unreasonable to ask something that 
w'e do not possess, or consider that we possess. The sense 
of duty depends on our having the same belief as others 
with regard to the extent of our power; namely, that we 
can promise to undertake certain things (” Freedom of- 
will”). Our own rights are those powers which others 
have not only conceded to us, but wHch they desire us to 
keep. How do they set to work? Firstly with prudence, 
fear, and caution ; either they expect in return something 
similar from us — ^protection of their rights ; or they consider 
that a contest wdth us would he dangerous or useless ; or 
else they see in every diminution of our power a disadvan- 
tage to themselves, in so far as we should thus become unfit 
for an alliance with them against a hostile third person. 
Secondly, rights are granted by donation and concession, in 
which case, the others have sufficient power to be able to 
surrender a portion thereof, and guarantee it to him to 
whom they give it. In so doing they assume a feeble sense 
of power in the recipient of their Thus do " rights ' 

iriginate, as acknowledged and guaranteed gradations of 
lower. If the proportions of power are materially changed, 
ights disappear and new ones are formed, as is shown by 
the relations of nations. When oar power materially 
decreases, the feelings of those who have hitherto gnaranteed 
our rights undergo a change ; they hesitate obout patting 
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■as back into our former full possession of power — if they 
feel unable to do so, they henceforth deny our “ rights/’ 
When our power considerably increases, the feelings of 
those who have hitherto recognised it, and whose recognition 
we no longer need, likewise suffer a change : they will prob- 
ably try to reduce our power to its former level. The right 
of others is the surrender of our sense of power to the sense 
of power in them. When our power becomes utterly 
shattered our rights cease ; and similarly, when our power 
becomes largely increased, the hitherto acknowledged rights 
of others cease for ns. The *' just person " thus constantly 
requires the most delicate tact to estimate the grades o{_ 
power and right, which, on account of the transitoriness of ■ 
human affairs, never remain long stable. To b e perfectly 
. “fair” thus requires much practice, good intentions, and 
i nfinite common sense. 

~ Our striving for distinztioti. — Our striving for distinction 
urges U9 to keep a constant watch on our neighbour to know 
bis fcclingg ; but the fellow-sentience and fellow-knowledge 
which are essential for the gratification of this instinct are 
far from being harmless, compassionate, or kind. On 
the contrarj', we desire^ rather to discover how by look or 
manner we make our neighbour suffer and lose his self- 
control ; and even when he who is stnvmg for distinction 
makes a pleasant impression, he enjoys this, not through the 
pleasure ho affords, hut because ho makes an impression on 
the other's soul, transforms its shape, and rules it at uill. 

The striving for dishnetion is the striving for ascendancy y/ 
over one’s neijj/tftour. 

On the hiotcUdge gained hy those who sujfer.^Thss con- 
dition of invalids who have been for a long time terribly 
tortured by suffering, and whose reason has not thereby 
grown dim, is not without value in tlie search for know'- 
Icdge. Tills value is quite irrespective of the intellectual 
benefit which cverj’ deep solitude, everj* sudden and justifi- 
able freedom from all duties and habits, entails. Ho who 
suffers severely looks out upon external things with a 
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ments and of reprisals ; by therenpon entrusting somelliing 
to , ns, by educating, directing, and supporting us. We 
fulfil our duty— that is, we justify the idea of our power in 
consideration of which all these things were bestowed upon 
ns, and we return them in the same measure in which they 
were meted out to us. It is thus our pride which bids us 
do our duty. In order to re-establish our self-esteem we do 
something for others in return for what they have done 
for us ; they encroached upon the sphere of our power, and 
would always be concerned in it, id we not, by means of , 
“ duty," practice reprisals, and thus encroach upon theirs. 

The rights of others can only relate to that which is in 
our power ; it would be unreasonable to ask something that 
we do not possess, or consider that we possess. The sense 
of duty depends on our having the same belief as others 
with regard to the extent of our power ; namely, that we 
can promise to undertake certain things ("Freedom of 
will ”), Our own rights are those powers which others 
have not only conceded to us, hut which they desire us to 
keep. How do they set to work ? Firstly with prudence, 
fear, and caution ; either they expect in return something 
similar from us — protection of their rights ; or they consider 
that a contest with us would be dangerous or useless ; or 
else they see in every diminution of our power a disadvan- 
tage to themselves, in so far as we should thus become unfit 
for an alliance with them against a hostile third person. 
Secondly, rights are granted by donation and concession, m 
which case, the others have sufficient power to be able to 
surrender a portion thereof, and guarantee it to him to 
whom they give it. In so doing they assume a feeble sense 
of power in the recipient of their gift. Thus do "rights 
inginate, as acknowledged and guaranteed gradations of 
X)wcr. If the proportions of power are materially changed, 
ights disappear and new ones are formed, ns is shown by 
the relations of nations. When our power materially 
decreases, the feelings of those who have hitherto guaranteed 
our rights undergo a change ; they hesitate about putting 
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Qs back into our former full possession of power— if they 
feel unable to do so, they henceforth deny our “ rights," 
When our power considerably increases, the feelings of 
those who have hitherto recognised it, and whose recognition 
we no longer need, likewise suffer a change : they will prob- 
ably try to reduce our power to its former level. The right 
of others is the surrender of our sense of power to the sense 
of power in them. When our power becomes utterly 
shattered our rights cease ; and similarly, when our power 
- becomes largely increased, the hitherto acknowledged rights 
of others cease for us. The " just person " thus constantly 
requires the most delicate tact to estimate the grades of. 
power and right, which, on account of the transitormess of ; 
human affairs, never remain long stable. To b e per fectl]^ 

. “fait" thus reqnirea much practice, good intentions, and i 
i nfinite common sense. 

Oitr striving for distinction. — Our striving for distinction 
urges us to keep a constant watch on our neighbour to know 
his feelings ; but the fellow-sentience and fellow-knowledge 
which ate essential for the gratification of this instinct are 
far from being harmless, compassionate, or kind. On 
the contnirj', we desire, rather to discover how by look or 
manner we make our neighbour suffer and lose his self- 
control ; and even when he who is striving for distinction 
makes a pleasant impression, he enjoys this, not through the 
pleasure ho affords, but because ho makes an impression on 
the other’s soul, transforms its shape, and rules it at will 
The striving for distinction is the striving for ascendancu / 
over one's neighhoiir. •' V 


Ort the Knowledge gained hij those xaJio suj^cr,— The con- 
ililion of invalids who have been for a long time terrJwJ 
tortrircd by suffering, and whoso reason has not thereby 
grown dim, is not without value in the search i ^ 
ledge This value is quite irrespective 
benefit which every deep solitude, everv sudd^.r, . 
abte trccaom ttom all datios and habS, entails 
suiters severely looks out upon axlcm.l (Mug, ^th a 
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ments and of reprisals ; by therenpon entrnsting something 
to ns, by educating, directing, and supporting us. We 
fnlhl our duty — that is, we justify the idea of our power in 
consideration of which all these things were bestowed upon 
U8, and we zetum them in the same measure in which they 
were meted out to us. It is thus our pride which bids us 
do our duty. In order to re-establish our self-esteem we do 
something for others in return for what they have done 
for us ; they encroached upon the sphere of our power, and 
would always be concerned in it, id we not, by means of. 
“ duty," practice reprisals, and tbns encroach upon theirs- i 
The rights of others can only relate to that which is in 
our power ; it would be unreasonable to ask something that 
we do not possess, or consider that we possess. The sense 
of duty depends on our having the same belief as others 
with regard to the extent of our power ; namely, that v.'e 
can promise to undertake certain things (“Freedom of 
TN’ill”). Our own rights are those powers which others 
have not only conceded to us, but which they desire us to 
keep. How do they set to work ? Firstly with prudence, 
fear, and caution; either they expect in retnm something 
similar from ns — ^protection of their rights; or they consider 
that a contest with ns wonld be dangerous or useless ; or 
else they see in every diminution of our power a disadvan- 
tage to themselves, in so far as we should thus become unfit 
for an aUiance with them agamst a hostile third person. 
Secondly, rights are granted by donation and concession, m 
which case, the others have sufficient power to be able to 
surrender a portion thereof, and guarantee it to him to 
whom they give it. In so doing they assume a feeble sense 
of power in the recipient of their gift. Thus do “rights 
iriginate, as acknowledged and guaranteed gradations of 
lower. If the proportions of power are materially changed, 
fights disappear and new’ ones are formed, as is shown by 
the relations of nations. our power materially 

decreases, the feelings of those who have hitherto guaranteed 
our rights undergo a change ; they hesitate about patting 
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men ati3 nations, because they hare less fear. On the other . 
hand discernment and dissimulation abound among timid 
nations, whence also the imitative arts proceed. 

Future outlook. — ^If, as one defimtion “puts it, only those 
I ac tions are moral v^ich h^e soIel^i^tBe sake 

oth.er s~tbere are no moral actions ! I f only those 
pactions are moral— as another defimtion declares — which ^ / 
' are done spontaneously, then again there are no moral 
ictions t "What then are the actions that we call by this 
aarae? They are the results of intellectual blunders! 

The necessity' of solitude. — O, you poor creatures in the 
large cities of wide-world politics, you young, gifted, ambi- 
tion-tormented men, who consider it your duty to give your 
opinion on everything tliat occurs ; who, by thus raising dust 
and noise, mistake yourselves for the chariot of history ; who, 
being always on the lookout for an opportunity to put in a 
word or two, lose all true productiveness ! However desirous 
you may be of doing great deed s, the profound silence of 
pre gnancy never comes to yon! T he event of the day 
sweeps you along like chaff, while you fancy that you are 
chasing it. 

Business men, — ^Your business is your greatest prejudice, 
for it ties you to your locality, your society, your inclina- 
tions. Diligent jn business — but lazy in intelle ct, content 
^ w Uh y^t inadequacy, and coving your cootent me:^ wvE 
the cloak of dutyl"" ^ 

The most ’peTsona.l yucstions of truth. — What am I re al ly . 
d.g.tBa.An_d ryhat do J aim at therewith? These questions of 

"truth are excluded from our present s^labus of education 

— ^WQ have no time for them. We always have ieisnro 
for playing with children, for paying compliments to 
women, tor speaking to youths about their future and 
their pleasures — but not for discussing tbo truth. But 
what arc seventy years?— they pass on and soon draw to 
a close; it matters so little whether the W'ave knows how 
and whither it flows. It might even be wuso not to know. 

The usefulness of Hit strictest theories. — We pardon many 
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men and nations, because they have less fear. On the other j 
hand discernment and dissimulation abound among timid 
nations, ^whence also the imitative arts proceed. 

Future outlooh—J ij as one definition puts it, on ly those 
tti ons ate moral Ti^ich h^Tb^eiTdone solelylor the sahe ' 

If only those 


act ions 
cS** others- 


-thece are no moral actions! 


actions are moral — as another definition declares — which x j 
are done spontaneously, then again there are no moral 
actions 1 "What then are the actions that we call by this 
name? They are the results of intellectual blundeml 
The necessiti/,of solitude, — 0, you poor creatures in the 
largo cities of wide-world politics, yon young, gifted, ambi- 
tion-tormented men, who consider it your duty to give your 
opinion on everything tnat occurs ; who, by thus raising dust 
and noise, mistake yourselves for the chariot of history ; who, 
being always on the lookout for an opportunity to put in a 
word or tw'o, lose all true productiveness ! However desirous 
you may be of doing great deed s, the profound silence o f 
pre gnancy never comes to you! T he event of the’dav 
sweeps you along like chaff, while you fancy that you are 
chasing it. 

Hminess uien.— Your business is your greatest prejudice, 
for it ties you to your locality, your society, your inclina- 
tions. Diligent in business — but lazy in intelle ct, content '' 

. w ith your inadequacy, and c overin g^ur contentme nt wi^ 
tho^cidgk of doty ! 


The most personal questions of truth . — ^What am 1 really . 
d^ioAL and what do I a i m at therewith? These questions of 
^ truth are excluded from our present" sj^labua of education 
— wo have no time for them. We always have leisure 
for playing with children, for paying compliments to / 
women, for speaking to youths about their future and 
their pleasures — but not for discussing the truth. But 
what are seventy years?— they pass on and soon draw to 
a close; it matters so little whether the wave knows how 
and whither it flows. It might even be wise not to kmow. 

The use/alness of the strictest theories , pardon many 
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'weaknesses in a man, provided he adheres constantly 
to the strictest theory of morals. The life of free-thinking 
moralists, on the other hand, has always been placed under ^ 
the microscope, and any error in conduct has been nsed as 
an argument against their conrictions. 

Question of conscience . — Tell ns briefly what new thing 
yon desire. — We no lo ng er d ejire^to_tnm causes into 

sinners and conseqnenc es i nto exeentioners. 1 

Consider ! — He who ziTTelngpnnishcns no longer the 
same as he who has done the deed. He is always the 

scaper^t. ^ 

A comedy of noble minds . — ^Tbose who are nnsnited for 
true cordial intimacy, endeavour to impress us with thcjr 
noble dispositions by their reserve and by a certain contempt 
of intimacy, as though the strong feeling of their assurance 
were ashamed of showing itself. 

To be vn/amiliar tcifh trade is nolle . — To sell one's 
Tirtue only at the highest price, or even to carry on usury _ 
with it — as a teacher, oBicial, or artist — lowers genius anJ 
talent to a shopman's business- Once for all, let ct.r 
wisdom keep ns from being smart 1 


< 5 /' 

moral 
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Angeltts— that sad aud foolish, yet sweet sound, at tho 
cross-roads of day and night. — Only another minute 1 Now 
all is hushed! There lies the broad ocean, pale and 
laminous, but it cannot speak. The sky is glistening in its 
eternal silent evening-glory, in red, yellow and green ; 
neither can it speak. The low cliffs and crags, jutting out 
into the sea—as though trying to find the loneliest spot — 
none of them can speak. This intense silence which 
suddenly enfolds us is beautiful, yet awful ; it makes our 
hearts glow. 0, the deceit of this silent beauty I How 
kindly it could speak, and yet how maliciously ! Its tied 
tongue and its face of passive happiness arc but tricks for 
XDOcldng at your sympathy. Be it so ! I feel no shame at 
being the sport of such powers ! But I pity thee, O Nature, 
because thou art bound to silence, though only malice tie 
thy tongue. Alas, the silence deepens, and once more my 
heart swells within me, and is startled by a fresh truth. — 
It is dumb also; it too, sneers, when the mouth utters 
anything in this beauty; it too enjoys the sweet malice 
of silence. I begin to hate speech, and even thought. Is 
not every word which I hear accompanied by the mockery 
of error, imagination, insanity ? Must I not laugh at my 
pity and mock at my own mockery? 0 sea, 0 night, ye 
are depressing teachers 1 Ye teach man to cease to be man ! 
Shall he resign himself to you? Shall he turn like you, 
pale, glittering, dumb, immense, resting above himself? 
Exalted above himself ? 

The great prize . — The man with a nobly- framed intellect, 
who is at the same time endowed with the character, 
iaclinations, and even experience, consonant with it, is 
a very rare but dehghtful being. 

Groxoing heavij . — With whatever weights he may encum- 
ber himself, he will yet raise them all. But you, who judge 
from the weakness of your own wings, conclude that he 
wishes to remain on the ground, because he thus burdens 
himself 1 

Seeking one's coxnpanxj.—Ave we then too exacting when 
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we coTirt the company of men who have grown miI3, 
savoury and nutritions; men who expect little from life 
and prefer to look upon it as a gift ; men who are too proud ; 
ever to feel rewarded, and too intent on their passion for 
knowledge and honesty to have leisure and favour for glory ? 
Such men shoxild be called philosophers. 

Even for this reason solitude. — A. So you wish to return 
into your desert ? — B. I am not fast, I have to wait for 
myself — it will be late by the time that the water from 
the fount of my own soul always gushes forth, and I often 
thirst longer than suits my patience. Therefore I go mto i 
’solitude — in order not to drink out of the cistern for^ 
everybody. Among many people I live like many, and 
do not think like myself. It always seems to me that they 
wish to banish me from myself and rob me of my soul — 
and I become angry and afraid of every one". I then need 
the desert to become good again. 

Soto we should turn to stone. — By slowly, very slowly 
growmg hard like a precious stone t^a joy to all eternity- 

Losses. — Some losses* impart to 'ftie soul a dignity which 
makes it refrain from complaining. 

Changing one's shin. — A. snake which is unable to" ^ 
change its skin will perish. So will all intellects that are 
prevented from changing their opinions; they cease to 
be intellects. 

Never forget. — The higher we soar, the smaller do we 
appear to those who cannot fly. 

II. Good Aim Evm. 

We groto rnoral — not because we abe moral. — The aub- 
mission to morals may be either slavish, vain, self-interested, 
resigned, gloomily fantastic, thoughtless, or despainng; 
but in itself it is not moral. 

Amulet of the dependent. — •'Whoever is utterly dependent 
on a master should have some mode of inspiring fear and 
holding the master in control. 
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The demon of -Neither necessity nor desire, but 

the loTC of power is the demon of mankind I 

first words and actions of excitable and 
abrupt natures do not generally aiford any clue to their 
true character (for those ate prompted by circumstances); 
but because those hasty proceedings ha^e actually taken 
place, the suhseqnent really charactenstic words have 
frequently to be wasted in merely counteracting the first. 

m. Attacks on Chbistianitt. 

Christianity and the emotions . — ^There is a great popular 
protest against philosophy traceable in Christianity : the 
good sense of the ancient sages had dissuaded mankind 
from the emotions; Christianity desires to restore them 
to man. Por this purpose it deprives virtue — as understood 
by the philosophers as the victory of reason over emotion — 
of all moral value ; it condemns rationality generally, and 
calls upon ^ e motions t o manifest themselves in their full 
strength and glory : as love of God, fear of God, fanatical 
belief in God, and implicit hope in God. 

For “ truth ." — The truth of Christiamity was and is still 
said to be attested by the virtuous life of the Christians, 
their fortitude in suffering, their firm belief, and, above all, 
by its extension despite all opposition. We should learn at 
last that all this is no argument either in favour of or 
against Christiamty’s truth, for truth needs a different 
proof from sincerity, which indeed is no argument in 
favour of truth. 

At the death-hed of Christianity . — The really active 
people'are now, at heart, dead to Christianity, and even the 
more moderate and thoughtful among the intellectual 
middle-classes only reteiu. it in a sttangeiy sunpbSeil form. 
A God who, in His love, ordains everything, for our ultimate 
good, who both gives us and takes from us, our virtues 
and happiness--in short, an apotheosis of resignation and 
modesty— this is the best and most lifelike lesidupm of 
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Ohnstianity, Christianity has thus glided into a gentle 
naorahsm ; it is not so much " God, Freedom, and Immor' 
taiity” which have remained, but goodwill and honest 
feeling, and a belief in their 6nal victory. It is the 
euthanasy of Christianity. 

iTorfal souls . — The most useful acquisition to knowledge 
is perhaps the abandonment of the belief in the immortality 
of the soul. Henceforth humanity is at liberty to wait, 
and test its new ideas. In past times the eternal welfare 
of the poor " immortal soul" depended on the extent of 
knowledge acquired in the course of its short life. Now 
we have recovered courage to have errors, endeavours, and 
provisional acceptances — and for this very reason individuals 
and races can now fix their eyes on vast tasks such as 
in years gone by would have been considered madness 
and defiance of heaven and hell. We are allowed to 
experiment npon ourselves. Even mankind has a right 
to do this. 


IV. SoiENcn xmo Art. 

The juggler and Ms counierpart . — The marvellous in 
s^nce is opposed to the marvellous in the juggler’s art 
Whereas he endeavours to persuade us to believe in a very 
simple instead of a complex cause. Science compels us to 
abandon our belief in simple causality in the very instances 
in which everything seems clear and intelligible. The 
“simplest" things are extremely complex. 

Dealing like an artist v:ith our foibles . — I should like those 
who must have foibles to possess enough artistic power to 
use them as foils for their virtues, and thus make us desire 
them. ^ The great musicians possessed this power on a 
gigantic scale. How often do we meet in Beethoven s 
music with a rude, dogmatic, impatient strain ; in Mozart’s 
music with the jovial mirth of honest fellowship; and in 
Ilichard Wagner with an abrupt and aggressive restlessness. 
By means of their foibles, these musicians have created 
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■witWn us an ardent craving for their virtues — and 
ten times more sensitive to every accent of intellect, 
and goodness in music. 

The eye which is Nothing is so much dreaded 

by artists, poets, and authors as the eye which perceives 
their petty deceptions, and how frequently they have halted 
at finger-posts which point to innocent self-complacency or 
to Btraining after effect. * ^h_e y fear this eye, which detects 
when they would sell little for much, or would exalt and 
adorn wthout being in themselves exalted — this eye which, 
despite all the illusions of their act, sees the idea as it 
first appeared to their imagination, perhaps as a fascinating, 
celestial form, perhaps as a theft perpetrated against the 
world, perhaps as something commonplace which they have 
had to enlarge, abridge, colour, swathe, or seas onT) O, this 
eye which detects in your work aU your restlessness, curi- 
osity, covetousness, imitation, and rivalry; which knows 
both .your blush and your skill in concealing it even from 
yourselves 1 



V. MiSCEIjLANEOUS, 

CIqsU^ one’s cars to misery . — ^If we allow the misery and 
sufferings of other mortals to cast a gloom upon us, who 
has to bear the consequences ? Surely these same sufferers. 
'We cannot give them either aid or comfort by echoing their 
misery — ^unless we have learnt the art of the Olympians— 
namely, to become edified rather than unhappy by the mis- 
fortunes of mankind. But this is somewhat too Olympian 
for ns; though, in the enjoyment of tragedy, we have 
already taken a step towards this ideal-divine canni- 
balism. 

' Food /or the modem man. —He haa learned to dig est 

almo st everyt Eng— such is bis 
out m truth he would be of ¥Tiighef "order W^e 'he iess"^ 
omnivorous. Homo pamphagus is not the finest of the 
human speciea We hesitate between the wild and stub- 
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born tftstfi of the past and the more diseninmatin" appetite 
of the future. 

The panegyrists of icork. — In the inccs'iant chatter abont 
the blessinps of work ** I discover the same secret motive 
as in the praise of benevolent, impcKonal actions, namely, the 
dreadof the iDdividual. At the Eir;ht of work—that is to say, 
severe daily toil — it is felt that here is the most cQectnal police, 
keepinj^ everybody in botinds, and checking the development 
of reason, covetousness, and desire for independence. Work 
consumes an enormous amount of nervous force, leaving 
little for reflection, dreaming, care, love, and hatred. Thus' 
a society in which bard work is constantly being performed 
will enjoy greater security. But now, the very "work-' 
man has grown dangerous I The world is swarming with 

dangerous individuals "I And in their train follows the 
danger of all dangers— the individual. 

Hcggars. — should do away with beggars, for we are 
sorry both when we do, and when W'e do not reliev'O ^ 
them. 

Modem folly . — ^Are you accomplices in the present folly of 
nations, desiring, above aU things, to produce as much, and 
be as rich as possible? How much of intrinsic value has 
been throwm away for such external aims I But where is 
your intrinsic value, if you no longer know what it is to 
rcathe freel}' ; if you have not even command over ybnr- 
self; if yon become wearied of yourself, as of a stale / 
beverage ; if you watch the newspapers and look askance 
at your rich neighbours, because yon are made covetous by 
the quick rise and fall of power, money, and opinions; if 
you no longer believe in a philosophy clad in rags, or the 
genuineness of one who has few wants; if a voluntary, 
idyllic poverty, without profession or marriage, has become 
a subject of derision to you? 

Dignity and timidity, — Ceremonies, ofBcial and stale 
robes, grave faces, solemn looks, a slow walk, involved / 
speech in short, everything that is called dignity — are bat 
forms of dissimulation adopted by people who are timid at 
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heart, and wish to make others afraid of them or of what 
they represent, ^fen of a fearless mind, who arc naturally 
awc'insplriDg, do not need difjnity and ceremonies ; they .y- 
bring into rcputc—or ilhreputo—honcsty and straightfor- 
wardness, as chaniclori sties of self-confident orroganco. 

JlfroTis of viaking onestlf easHtj A man who 

speaks much, even though rationally, sinks after a brief 
intcrcoorso lower in out estimation than tho actual annoy- 
ance warrants. For to our own discomfort we add the 
annoyance and contempt which others must feel for him. 

Indfpendaiee . — Independence (in its weakest form called 
** freedom of thought is that form of resignation which v ^ 
an imperioas man adopts, who, niter long search, has fonnd 
nothing to govern but himself. 

irords present in our mind,— Vfc express our thoughts in 
the w'ords which are nearest at hand. Or, perhaps, no 
other thought is present in our minds than that for which 
we can find approximate verbal expression. 

Final siUnce . — To some it happens as to the diggers for 
hidden treasures: they accidentally discover the secrets of 
another soul, and thus gain knowledge which is often a 
heavy burden. In certain circumstances wo may know 
both the living and the dead so intimately that wo shrink 
from speaking to others about them, lest we should be 
indiscreet — can fancy even the wisest historian becoming 
suddenly silent. 

Love and truthfulness . — For love's sake we are dire 
offenders against truth, and habitual thieves and hypo- 
crites, The thinker must thereloro periodically banish the 
persons whom he loves (not necessarily those who lovo v 
him), so that they may show their sting and malice, and 
cease to tempt him. The kiuduess of the thinker will thus 
wax and wane as tho moon. 


Going our oxen way.— men we take a decisive step and 
choose our own course, a secret is suddenly revealed to ns • 
All persons who have hitherto fancied themselves onr 
siipenor, are oSended. Tho beet omottg them ore lecie^ 
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THE OAT EOIENOE, 

A CoLiiECTioN OP Apnomsirs on Ethics Past and Ectubb* 

N O 1 Life has not disappointed me ! On the contraiyi 
every year, from the day on which the great emartci 
pator came to me, I find it richer, more desirable, 
enigmatical — the thonght that to the enlightened man We 
can be an experiment, and not a duty, not a destiny, not a 
deceit I And knowledge itself : for others it may be some- 
thing different ; for example, a conch of repose or a means 
thereto, an entertainment or a mode of idling away the taae 

for me it is a world of perils and triumphs, where m 

heroic sentiments have their arena and exercise-grotmw- 
*\Li/e as a means /or gaming knoialedge ” — ^with this 
principle in one's heart one can not only be brave, bn 
even live jogfulhj and laugh gaily. And who can kco^ 
how to laugh and live well who has not first of aU learneo 
well how to fight and conquer? 

In whatever aspect one looks at human beings, one fine® 
them all instinctively eager to do what tends to the preserva- 
tion of the human species, the race. From this point oi 
view it is possible to understand the appearance of the 
founders of moral systems and religions as promoting the 
belief in Life. For from time to time the Instinct for the 
preservation of the species, which rules equally the highest 
and lowest human beings, breaks forth as Spirit with it® 
brilliant retinue of causes, and endeavours to make us forget 
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that at the bottom it is nothing but Instinct, nnfathomablo 
and without cause. 

By this recurring appearance of teachers of the “ Goal of 
existence" human nature has acquired a new need. Man- 
kind can no longer prosper without a periodical belief in the 
reasonableness of Life. Thus not only laughter and joyous 
wisdom, but also tragedy with all its lofty, sublime absurdity, ■y 
are necessary means for the preservation of the race. 

At present we are still in the time of the tragedy of ^ 
existence when morality and religion rule. But a time of 
comedy will come, when we shall laugh at the maxim 
having become embodied in humanity : " The race is 
everything ; the individual nothing 1 " 

Up to the present time the greatest part of the advance- ' 
ment and progress of humanity has been effected by the i 
strongest and most wicked minds. They aronse society I 
when it becomes slack; they force men to fight for their * 
o^pions. 

■ \ One always calls the virtues of a man “ good ” in pro-“ 

P^ion to their degree of usefulness to Society, to the ^ 
race, even though the individual be harmed by them. ’ 

The " neighbour " praises unselfishness because it is to 
his advantage. If the neighbour were to think unselfishly [ 
he would refuse to benefit by the loss of force and hindrance 
to development which the other suffers. Above all, he 
would not call it go o^f3 Th at is the fnndemental contra- . 

dicti on of our p resent system bi: morals : motives are 

contfSy to'^^c^IeS 7 ~ — ^ ^ ~ 

of^hics are founded upon estimations and 
different orders of rank, which correspond to the needs of J 
a community or herd. Through ethics the individual is | 
induced to become a function of the community, and to \ 

consider himseli oi value only as suchT\ Morality is the 1 

herd~im iinct in the indimdnal. .. 

If to-day we see altrmstic qualities in people, it is only i 
the superfluous strength and pleasure such men have in 
being of use, and they always have some inkling of where 
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j Everything that is ahin to mo in nature anfl history 
/ speaks to me, praises me, impels mo forward, consoles me 
f — Jill the rest is inaudible to me, or I forget it immediately. 
I We arc always in our men company. 

I am fond of short habits, and I consider them an inestim' 
able means for becoming aegnainted ndth many things and 
conditions, down to the very bottom of their sweetnesses and • 
('^I^H ^rbi tieSj? Again and again my foolish, wise belief is 
convinced that it has at last discovered an everlasting 
habit. Bnt soon it departs from me in peace, and a new 
j one stands at the door. So it is with me with regard to 
I food, thoughts, men, towns, poems, music, theories, mod^ 

/ of condnet. I hate habits which last. I always feel as if 
a tyrant came near me, and that the atmosphere of my lif® 
thickened, when events shape themselves so that lasting 
habits seem to grow ont of them ; for instance, by holding 
an office, by constant companionship with the same persons, 
by having a fixed abode. Indeed, I am thankfol for all my 
misery and illness, and vphatever else is imperfect in me, 
for such things have left me a hundred back-^doors open* 
throDgh which I can escape from lasting habits, 
i When the gratitnde of the multitnde casts off all modesty, 

I then fame has its origin. | 

Parliamentarism — the public permissiou to choose between 
half a dozen political principles — ingratiates itself with many 
men, who would like to appear independent and individaal, 
and fight for their opinions. In the end, however, it really 
does not matter whether the herd is permitted to have one 
opinion, or half a dozen. He who differentiates from the 
half-^ozen established opinions and stands apart, will always 
have the whole herd against him. 

I To be able to stand contradiction is a great sign of culture. 
BcA to he ahle to cowtradiet with a good conscience : that is 
something still greater and higher. | 

What does it mean to perceive? Non rtdere, non lugere, 
non detesiari $ed intelUgeref says Spinoza. But after all 
is this inteUigere anything else than the form nnder which 
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the three others make themselves felt? We often think 
intelligere to be something reconciling, just and good, some- 
thing essentially opposed to the instincts. It is, however, 
only a certain mode of behaviour on the part of the different 
instincts one to another. We have long enough considered 
conscious thinking as the thinking ; now, however, the truth 
is beginning to dawn upon us that the greater parj^ of our_ 
mental life goes on unf elt, unconsciouslg. 

'llhose think^ in whom' all stars move in cyclic order, 
are not the deepest thinkers. He who looks into himself 
as into an infinite cosmic space, and carries within himself 
systems like those of the Milky Way, knows how irregular 
are all such systems; they lead into the Chaos and the 
Labyrinth of Existence. 

It follows from the laws of class distinction, that the 
learned, in so far as they belong to the intellectual middle- 
class, are prevented from getting a glimpse of the really 
great problems and questions ; their outlook, like their 
courage, does not teach so far ; and above all, there is their 
need of earning a living, which makes them investigators, 
their ''mhate anticipation and desire that things may be 
, constituted in a certain manner, and their too easily quieted 
fear and hope. For example, that which makes the pedantic 
Englishman, Herbert Spencer, so enthusiastic in his way, 
and impels him to draw a cheering streak, a honzon 
of desirability, the final reconciliation of " egoism and 
altruism" of which he dreams — almost causes nausea to 

I Euch people as me. A humanity xoith such Spencerian 
perspectives as ultimate perspectives %oQuld seem to its to be 
deserving of contempt, of extermination / But the fact that 
something has to bo taken by him as his highest hopo, which 
is regarded, and which can bo regarded by others, as merely 
a ropolsivo possibility, is a questionable sign which Spencer 
could not have foreseen. 

To laugh means to bo malicious, hut nith a good con- 
scicucc. 

That punishment has the purpose of improving him who 
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punishes, is the last refuge of the defenders of punish- 
ment. 

Though the acutest judges of witches and even the witches 
themselves were convinced of the guilt of witchcraft, this 
crime nevertheless never existed. So it is with all crime. 

Deniers of Chance: No victor believes in Chance, 
j Last Scepticism: What in the end are men's truths! 
[rAcy are men's irre/utable errors, jt' 

We modem men are cautious as to final convictions, our 
mistrust lies in ambush against the enticements and con- 
science-traps in every strong belief, every unconditional Tea 
and Nay. 

I greet all the signs announcing that a more virile and 
more warlike era is beginning, which will again hold bravery 
in the highest honour I For that era has to prepare the 
way for a still higher one, and has to accumulate the energy 
which will one day be needed by it — the era which wdll cany 
heroism into perception, and wrill wage war for the sake of 
thoughts and their consequences. For that purpose many ' 
brave pioneering men are needed at pr^ent — ^men who, 
nowever, cannot arise out of nothing, and just as little oat 
of the sand and slime of our present civilisation and city- 
culture : men who can be silent, lonely, determined — content 
and persistent in unnoticed action: men with an innate 
bent for discovering what is to be overcome in all things: 
men who possess brightness, patience, simplicity and con- 
tempt of great vanities, as well as magnanimity in victory 
and indulgence to the little vanities of the defeated : men with 
an acute and free judgment of all conquerors, and of the 
share Chance has had in all victory and fame : men who 
have their own feasts, their own workdays, their own 
mourning-days, accustomed and sure in command, and 
equally ready when necessary to obey, equally proud in 
both positions, and in both serving their own cause: men 
more endangered, more fertile, and more happy 1 For 
believe me, the secret for gathering the fertUesi harvest and^^ 
the greatest enjoyment from existence, is — to live dangerously! 
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Even the -wicked man, e-ven the unfortunate man, even 
the exceptional man should have his philosophy, his good 
light, his sunshine! A. ne-w justice is what -we need! 
And a new watchword, and new philosophers I The moral 
earth also is round, and the antipodes have a right to 
ezistence! There is still another world to be discovered, 
and more than one ! Aboard ship, then, ye philosophers ! 

How greedily this wave conies up, just as though some- 
thing -were to be got ! Ho-w it creeps -with fear-inspiring 
haste into the inmost comers of the rocky clefts. It seems 
as if this -wave intends to overtake some one, in order to 
arrive earlier than he; it seems as if something is hidden 
there which is of value, of great value. And now the 
wave returns, a little slower, still quite white with emotion — 
is it -disappointed? Bat already another wave advances, 
greedier, wilder than the first, and its soul seems also to 
be full of the secrets and the longing of the treasure- 
seeker. So live the waves ; so live we, the -willers 1 
Among the Europeans of to-day there are not lacking 
those who may call themselves, in a contrasting and 
honourable sense, homeless. It is precisely by them that 
my secret wisdom and gay science is to be laid to heart. 
Eor their lot is hard, their hope uncertain ; it is difficult 
to devise consolation for them. But what does it matter ? 
'We children of the future, how cotild we be at home in 
the present? We are antagonistic to all ideals which 
-would make us feel at home in this frail, broken-down, 
transition period ; and as regards the “ realities ” thereof, 
we do not believe in their duration. The ice which stUi 
bears has become very thin; the warm wind is blowing; 
we ourselves, we homeless ones, are helping to break the 
ico. We preserve nothing, nor would we go back to any 
past age; ice are net at all “ liberal" ioe do not labour for 
“progress,” we do not need first of all to close our ears 
to the market-place sirens of the future — their songs; 
“ equal rights,” ” free society,” “ no longer either lords or 
slaves,” do not allure us ! We do not hy any means thinlc 
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too perverse, too fastidious, too well-informed, too much 
travelled. 

We much rather prefer to live on mountains, apart, 
’‘unseasonable,*’ in past or coming centuries. We home- 
less ones are too diverse and mixed as regards race and , 
descent to be “patriots.” We are, in a word, and it j 
sbaU be our word of honour, good Europeans, the heirs | 
of Europe, the rich, over-wealthy heirs, who nevertheless i 
admit our great obligations to millenniums of European 
thought. 
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it desirable that the hingdom of righteousness and peace 
should he established on earth (because under any circum- 
stances it ) would be the kingdom of the profoundest 
mediocrity and Chinnism) ; tee rejoice in etery thing which, 
like ourselves, loves datiger, war, and adventure, which 
does not make compromises, nor let itself be captured, 
conciliated, or defaced; we count ourselves among the 
conquerors ; we ponder over the need of a new order of 
things, even of a new slavery — for the strengthening and 
elevation of the type ‘‘man*’ always involves a new form 
of slavery. 

Is it not obvious that with all this we must feel ill at 
ease in an age which claims the honour of being the 
most humane, gentle, and jnst on which the sun has 
shone? It is bad enough, is it not, that precisely in 
connection with these fine w'ords our innermost thoughts 
are the more unpleasant; that we see therein only the 
expression — or even the masquerade — of profound weaken- 
ing, exhaustion, age, and declining power! What does it 
matter to us with what kind of tinsel a sick person 
decks out his weakness ? He may parade it as his virtue ; 
there is certainly no doubt that weakness makes people 
gentle, ah, so gentle, so just, so inoffensive, so “ humane ” I 
The “ religion of sympathy ” to which people would like 
to persuade ns — yes, we know the hysterical mannikins 
and girls sufficiently well who need precisely this'reh’^on 
at present for a cloak and an adornment. 

We are no humanitarians; we should not dare to speak * 
of our “ love to mankind ” ; for that, a person of our 
stamp is not enough of a stage-player. No, we do not 
love mankind. Nor, on the other hand, are we at all 
German enough (in the sense in which the word “ German ” 
is current at present) to advocate nationalism and race- 
hatred, or to take delight in that national heart-itch and 
blood-poisoning, on account of which European nations 
ate at present hedged off and secluded from one another 
as if by quarantines. We are too nnprej’udiced for that, 
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"THUS 'BPAKE ZABATHTJBTKA''— A BOOK TOR ALL ANI> 
NONE. 

“ True, I am a forest, and a night of dark trees, but ho ifrho is not 
afnud of my darkness will Cnd banka full of ' roses nndcr tny 
cyptessea.’* 

L»T*aATCuR: Aeadtmy, AfAenecum, Benndorf, Cann'aisi, J3ef/oKr, 
Foertitr-B, {in jiTt/ace to ool. 7 of TascA. Avj^.), Harfmann, JJenne, 
Kallhoff, Ktwrtg, LHmer, ^auerhof, Naumann, Kethy, Preeoni, 
Jteifliaus, ScJimidls, Sehwars, Soydl, 8iein«r^ Slrau9i (ATaAn, 
Merian), TJiiome, TilU, Tonniet, Unvtemch, Flfrdtnois, Wallace, 
Zerlitt, Zoccoli, 

; THE FIRST PART. 

A. Zaratkustra^s Prologue. 

W HEN thirty years old Zarathagtra left his home and 
■went into the monntains. There, with his eagle 
and eerpent, he rejoiced in spirit, and for ten years did not 
weary of the solitude. But at last his heart changed, 
and rising one morn with the rosy dawn, he unbosomed 
himself to the Sun, and expressed his resolution to descend 
to men to impart unto them the treasures of his satiating 
wisdom. He sought the Sun's blessing on his undertaking. 

Alone Zarathustra descended the mountains nntil he 
entered the forest, when he met ■with an old hermit who 
tried to dissuade him from bringing gifts to suspicious 
men. Zarathustra, howcTcr, went on, wondering that 
this old saint had not yet heard of God being dead ! 

Arriving at the nearest to-wn, Zarathustra found many 
folk gathered in the market-place awaiting a rope-dancer’s 
performance. And thus spake Zarathustra unto the folk ; 



Tbe metaphysical period ; the period of Nietzsche’s own pecn^ 
philosophy; he giycs np the idea of a rationahstic asceticism 
and begins to consider Instinct as the motive power o 
development. This Instinct he first calls “ the Bent o 
Power" and later ** the WOl to Power.” Not only does he 
investigate the origin of morals in general, bat he tests alM 
existing morals, and especially Christian morals, with regard 
to their effect on this instinct and on life. He tries to re* 
place the present system of morals, as being contrary to 
all instinct, by a new and better system. In the end be 
tends towards the overestimation of the facts of the wse 
and the qualities of the instincts, and finally drifts into 
an ethical Nihilism. {See page 292.) 



The metaphysical period ; the period of Nietzsche’s own pe^^r 
philosophy; he gives up the idea of a rationalistic asceticism 
and begins to consider Instinct as the motive power 
development. This Instinct he first calls “ the Bent 
Power*’ and later “ the Will to Power.” Not only does he 
investigate the origin of morals in general, hnt he tests al^ 
existing morals, and especially Christian morals, with regard 
to their effect on this instinct and on life. He tries to re- 
place the present system of morals, as being contrary to 
all instinct, by a new and better system. In the end he 
tends towards the overestimation of the facts of the Mse 
and the qualities of the instincts, and finally drifts into 
an ethical Nihilism. {See page 292.) 
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Every one is equal to another. **Once» all the world was \ 
lunatic,” they say. They are soon reconciled after quarrelling. ^ 
They honour health. “ We have devised happiness,” say the 
last men, blinking ! 

Here the folk bawled out : ” Give us that last naan ! We 
gladly renounce the Superman I ” But Zarathustra became 
sad. 

Then a terrible thing happened. The rope-dancer, terrified 
by his companion jumping over him, fell to the ground near 
Zarathustra. Zarathustra consoled the dying naan, who 
soon breathed his last. Meanwhile evening closed in, and 
at last Zarathustra resolved to carry hia cold and stifi com- 
panion to the place where he v? ould bury him. 

But he had not gone a hundred steps when the other rope- 
dancer came to him, and advised him to leave the town, as 
the inhabitants, who had laughed at his sermon on the 
Superman, were full of hatred against him. Eor long weary 
hours Zarathustra went through forests and swamps, carry- 
ing the corpse on his back. At a lone house he got refresh- 
ment, and again wandered on. When the morning dawned 
he placed the dead man in a hollow tree, and laid himself 
down on the ground and fell asleep. 

When he awoke, he rejoiced at finding a new truth: 

“ Zarathustra is not to speah ujito the commonpeopU, but unto -.1 
ctmpanions : xvnio the creators, the reapers, and the rejoicers. \ 
I shall show them the rainbow and all the stairs to the 
Superman, the man that is to be.” 

At noon, lol his eagle swept through the air in wide 
circles, the serpent coibng round its neck like a friend. 

“ The proudest and the wisest animals under the sun 1 Let 
them lead me! ” said Zarathustra. 

E, Zarathustra’ s Discourses, 

When Bojouming in the town called “ The Pied Cow,” 
Zarathustra spoke thus; There are three metamorphoses 
of the Spirit ; it becometh a camel, the camel a lion, and the ' 
lion at last a child. The heaviest things are taken upon 
U 
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■ itself by the Spirit j like the camel, the Spirit hasteneth to 
its own desert. There the Spirit becometh a lion. The lion 
• defeateth the great dragon “ Thou shalt " ; it saith “I will.’* 
But to create new values — the lion spirit becometh a 
, child : innocence and oblivion, a rebeginning, a game, a self- 
‘ rolling wheel, a first -cause, a holy assertion. 

/ ^arathustra went to hear a much-praised wise man, who 
spoke thus to the youths before his chair : “ Eespect and 
modesty in presence of sfeepf No small art is it: one 
needeth to keep awake all day to sleep. Ten times a day 
must thou conquer thyself. Ten times mast thou reconcile 
with thyself. Ten tmths must thou find daily. Ten times 
a day must thou laugh and be cheerful. Peace with God 
and thy neighbour, honour and obedience to the government ; 
a good name and a small treasure, a small circle of friends, in- 
dulgence towards the poor in spirit ; aJl this promoteth Sleep.” 

Thereupon Zarathustra laughed in his heart and saidf 
A fool seemeth that wise man with his forty exercises ; but 
doubtless he knoweth well how to sleep. And verily, if life 
had no sense, and had I to choose nonsense, this would seein^, 
the best for me. 
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Jf m cannot U sain ts o f hnoiole(l(ie. he at least its warriors / k 
I 3o not advise you to work, but to fight. War and courage 
have done greater things than charity. Rebellion, that is 
superiority in the slave. Let your superiority bo shown in 
obedience, let your commanding even be on obeying. Let 
your love to life b e love to your highest hope, 

Tny^TindTmf^ll^nBontuder^RoUofnoisy clowns is 
the market-place. All deep wells get their experience slowly: 
they have to wait long before they know what hath fallen to 
the bottom of them. In the market all are poisonous flies. 
They pardon thee only— for thine errors- . Love unto th e 
most remote^ fut ure man is higher than love unto thy^ ^ 

Oft do~tEe brave and noble ones feel lonely, like the tree 
on the hill that hath grown so high that, if it were to speak, 
nobody would understand it. The 7iahU one wisheth to 
create something new and a new virtue. The good desire 
that old things should be preserved, Alas 1 I have known 
noble men who have lost their highest hope. I conjure 
thee: cast not away the hero in thy soul! 

It is possible only for those who are free and strong to go 
into solitude. Canst thou be thin© own legislator, judge, 
and avenger ? The hatred of men, the love to him whom he 
meeteth, and his own ego : these are also dangers that attack 
the lonesome one, who seeketh to create something beyond 
himse'if. That is why eremites long so much for a friend, 
and for his elevation. If one desires to have a friend, one. 
must also be ready to wage war for him; one must be 
capable of being an enemy. Let your friend be for you the 
festival of earth, and a foretaste of the Superman. 

Everything in woman is a riddle, and everything in woman 
hath one solution : it is called child-bearing. Man shall he 
edneated for war., and women for the iseemaJy/M. tiine* 
warrior. Let woman be a plaything, pure and fine like a 
precious jewel, illumined with the virtues of a world not yet 
come. Let the beam of a star shine in your love. Let your 
hope say ; “ May I bear the Superman ! “ Marriage, so call ‘ 
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I the icill of the iicain to create the one that ts more than 
those xcho created it — and their reverence for each other. 
But that which the /ar-too-many call marriage is one long# 
stupidity. Even your best love is but a torch to guide you 
unto loftier paths. 

Everything in the State is false. The earth is full of 
superfluous ones ; the State was invented for their sake. ' 
They acquire wealth and become poorer thereby. They 
seek power and much money — these impotent ones. 
See how they climb towards the throne, as though 
happiness was sitting on the throne ! Flee from the 
idolatry of the superfluous. For great souls is the earth 
and a free life still open. 

The judges and sacrificers shall slay the criminal out of 
pity, but not out of revenge. " Enemy ” they shall say, 
but not " villain." "Diseased one," but not “wretch.’ 
Often is madness the cause of the criminal’s deed. Some- 
times do 1 wish that loathsome good men also had a 
madness from which they might perish Hke this criminal. 

If ye have an enemy, return him not good for evil, for 
that would make him ashamed. But prove that he iiath 
done you a good turn. And if ye be cursed, rather corse 
a little also. 

He imto whom chastity is difficult is to be counselled 
against it, lest it become the way unto filthiness and^i 
concupiscence of soul. 

X love only what the writer wrote with his blood.'i 
He who writeth in blood which is spirit, and in 
apophthegms which are summits, is to he learnt hy 
‘ heart by the long-legged who stride across mountains 
and laugh at all tragedies. 

I show you the voluntary, the achieving death. Hate- 
ful is your grinning death, which stealeth nigh like a 
thief, and yet cometb as master. I praise unto you 
my free death, which cometh because I ,will. He who 
hath an aim and an heir desireth death at the right 
time for aim and heir ; thus will he worthily say " Nay.” 
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The greatest po\ 7 ers that Zarathnstra found on earth „ 
are Good and Bad. Every nation understands thereby 
something different from its neighbour. Verily, men 
have made for themselves their good and had; they 
neither took it, found it, nor learnt it from heaven. 
\>^yalues were 07ihj assigned unto things hy man in order 1 
to maintain himself — he it vras "who gave things a 
human significance, A thousand goals have existed 
hitherto, for a thousand peoples have existed. But the 
fetter oi the thousand necks, the one goal is lacking. 
But if the goal be lacking, is not humam'ty itself 
lacking ? 

And after that .Zarathustra took leave of the town called 
“The Pied Cow." And at the cross-roads Zaratfaustra 
told those who followed him that he now wanted to go 
alone. Then his disciples presented him with a staff, 
on the golden handle of which a serpent twined round 
the sun. Zarathustra was pleased with the staff, and 
leaning thereon, spake thus : Te, my disciples, strive, 
like me, for the bestowing virtue. What do we regard ^ 
as the worst of things ? Is it not degeneration i And 
we always suspect degeneration where the bestowing soul ' 
is lacking. A great horror to us is the degenerating sense 
which sayeth, “All for myself.” Upward soareth our 
sense ; the body goeth through history — growing and 
fighting. And the spirit — what is it unto the body? 
The herald, companion and echo of its fights and 
victories. 

Bemain faithful unto earth, my brethren, with the 
power of your virtue I 

LAIan hath been only an attempt. We fight step by/i 
step with the giant. Chance. There are a thousand paths / 
which have never yet been trodden. Arise, ye lonesome \ 
ones 1 one day shall ye be a people. Out of you a chosen > 
people shall arise, and out of it the Superman. 

Now do I bid you lose me and find yourselves; not' 
until all of you have disowned me wdll I return unto you. 
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THE SECOND PAET. 

After this Zarathustra went back into the mountains, 
to the solitude of his cave, and waited like a sower who 
hath sowTi his seed, but his soul filled with longing for 
those whom he loved. After months and years had passed, 
one night a child appeared in his dream with a mirror, 
which showed him with a devil's grimace. He understood 
' thereby that his doctrine had been disfigured and was in 
danger. The hour had come for him to seek his lost 
ones. 

My brethren, said Zarathustra, when in the Happy, 
i Isles, could ye create a God ? Then be silent concerning 
i all gods ! But ye could well create the man that is to be,f 
the Superman. Ye could be fathers and forefathers of the 
Superman, and let this be your best creating} The beauty 
of the Superman came nnto me as a shadow. 

I walk amongst men as among^ the fragments of thee' 
future, the future which I foresee. And all my wish and 
striving is to compose and gather into a whole that which 
is hut fragment and riddle and dismal accident. Shame, 
shame, shame, that is the history of man ! It is difficult to * 
live among men hecause silence is so dij^cult. One knows 
a little too much about every one. 

Man hath had too little joy. Verily, h'ke the thousand- 
fold laughter ol children, Zarathnstra enteretb all the 
chambers of the dead, he laugheth at the grave guardians, 
and whosoever else rattleth gloomy keys. He will terrify 
and subvert them. Now for ever shall the Jangbter of 
children spring forth from colBns ; now for ever shall a 
strong wind be victorious over all death-weariness. 

One day Zarathustra said: Here are the priests, mine 
enemies, pass them quietly; many of them have suffered 
too much ; hcnco they -mint to make others suffer. Their 
Saviour hath put them in fetters of false values. Churches 
they call their sweetly stnoHing dens, made by those who 
sought to hide themselves. Not tmtil the clear sky shall 
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again look through ruined roofs, and dovm on grass and 
red poppies upon broken walls, will I turn myiheart unto 
tho seats of this God. Their Saviours have not come 
from freedom. A sultry heart and a cool head; where 
these meet there uriseth the blusterer, the “ Saviour.” 
They tried to prove their faith by blood ; but hlood is the 
ifforst of all ‘icitnesses to truth. Ye must be saved by much 
greater Saviours than have yet been. Naked have I seen 
both of them, the greatest and smallest man. They are 
still far too similar. Verily, even the greatest one found I 
all-too-human ! 

To-day my beauty laughed at you, ye virtuous ones, and 
said: ” They want reward for virtue, heaven for earth, andT 
eternity for to-day ! ” Now ye are angry at me for teaching 
that there is no Kewarder and no Paymaster. Different 
people call r mny di^ rent things virtue, e.g., agony under the 
whip; the>/ |mtr^fact ^5<of their vices; the awakening of 
their “ justice” ; freedom from their devils. And there are 
others who go creakingly, like carts carrying stones down-' 
hill — their drag they call virtue. Others, when wound 
up like eight-day clocks, call their ticking virtue. Some 
call their revenge virtue; others say it is virtue to sit', 
quietly in the mud-bath. Again, there are those who say 
virtue is a sort of attitude; others say it is insistence 
that Virtue is necessary " ; but they only believe the 
police to he necessary. Many say that seeing what is base 
in man is virtue ; others say it is virtue to he raised up, 
others call it virtue to be cast down, ^arathustra hath 
not come to reprove all those liars and fools. But that ye, 
my friends, might become w’eary of what ye have learned 
from them, that “An action from an unselfish motive is 
good.” That yourself be in your actions, as the mother is v, 
in the child, let that be your formula of virtue I 
Idle is a weW oi delight ; hut where the rahhle also drink 
there all the fountains are poisoned. And many a one hath 
tamed away from life because he disliked to share with the 
rabble fountain, flame, and fruit. And many a one who 
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went into the wilderness with beasts of prey disliked only 
to sit at the cistern with filthy camel -drive'rs. And I 
tnmed my back upon the rulers, when I saw what they now 
call ruling ; to chaffer and barter for power— •nith the rabble 1 
I had to fly to the height where the rabble no longer sit at 
the w'cHs. I have found it, my brethren ! A summer on 
the loftiest height, with cold wells and blissful stillness 1 0 
come, that it may be more blissful I On the tree of the 
future will we build our nest. Eagles shall bring us food. 

Ye preachers of equality, ye arc taran tuloo. Therefore 
do I tear at your web, that your revenge** may leap forth 
from behind your word " justice.’* *' Will unto Equality," 
they say, shall henceforth bo the name of virtue, and they 
clamour against everything that hath power. 0, yo 
preachers of equality, the tyrant-frenzy of impotence. Tour 
most secret tyrant longings cry thus in you for “ equality." 
Fretted conceit and suppressed envy thus break forth in 
j you. My friends, distrust all in whom the impulse to punish 
\ is powerful, and who talk much of their justice 1 Unto me 
■ justice saith, “Men are not equal. NeWter shall theij'^\ 
' hecome so" Life is a struggle to rise, and to surmount 
, itself. Divinely tcill tee strive against each other! 

The famous wise men are tolerated by the people, in spite 
of their unbelief, which is regarded as a pleasantry. But 
the free spirit, as an enemy of fetters, is hated by them. Ye 
famous wise men, stif&iecked and artful have ye always 
been, like the ass, as the advocates of the people I And 
many a mighty one, who wanted to run well with the people, 
harnessed in front of his horses a donkey, a famous wise man. 
Truthful I call him who goeth into the godless deserts and 
hath broken his venerating heart. In the desert have ever 
dwelt the conscientious, the free spirits ; hut in the cities live 
the well-foddered, famous wise men, the beasts of burden. 

When sleeping, a sheep ate the ivy wreath off my head, ({ 
and said : ” Zarathustra is no longer a scholar.” A scholar 
am I still to the children, the thistles, and the red poppies, 
but no longer to the sheepr”** ’ 
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I have departed from the house of the scholars. TOen'^ 
among thein,^ I lived above them ; therefore they became j 
angry with me. I love Preedom and the wind over fresh’' | 
earth ; but they sit cool in the deep shade. They are clever ■ 
and are good cloi^orks ; they grind small like cora«mills, * 
and make much dust. 

To'day I saw an august one, a solemn one, a penitent of 
spirit. Covered with ugly truths, the spoils of his hunting, 
and rich with tom clothes I many thorns hung on him, but 
I saw no rose 1 Por this hero to attain the beautiful is the 
hardest of all. Prom no one do I want beauty so much as 
from thee, thou powerful one. Yea, one day shalt thou 
he beautiful. Not until the hero hath left thy soul is it \ 
approached in dream by the Superhero. 

Ye sentimental dissemblers, with your " pure perception,” 
ye also love earth and things earthly ; ye are like the moon 
— piously and silently it walketh over starry carpets. But I 
like not soft-stepping feet without even the clinlr of a spur. 
Ye desire to be happy in gazing, with, the will dead, without 
selfishness — cold and ashen -grey, but with drunken moon- 
eyes. "Wliere is innocence ? Where there is the will to 
procreation. Bat your emasculate f^tin^ caileth itself 
contemplativeness I It shall be your curse, that ye shall 
never give birth I The moon's fiirtation is at an end. 
There it cometh, the glowing one. All snnlove is innocence 
and creative desire. 

Too far flew I into the future ; a shivering seized me. 
Then did I fly back agam, bringing an eye to see yon, ye 
present cultured ones. I laughed and laughed at yout 
^With fifty paint spots on your face and limbs, and with 
fifty mirrors around yon, flattering you, ye sat there ! 
Written all over with the signs of the past, and these 
signs painted over with new signs ! All times and peoples. 
aTl customs and beliefs, speak through your disguises. " He 
who would unmask you, would retain only enough to scare 
the birds. Ye ate sterile and meagre, faithless and untrust- 
worthy. Thus I love only the land of my children. 
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When asked why he said that the poets tell too many lies, 
Zarathustra replied, J am not a barrel of memory to have ^ 
my reasons mith me. But it is true that we poets lie too 
much. Besides, we know too little and are had learners. 
Boets make their water muddy, that it may seem deep.* 
True, one findeth pearls in them, hut mostly the head of 
some old god. The poet is a sea of vanity. 

. Cjreaiina^^iat i s ike great sa luatwn from suffering, and ’V 
life's allpiiation. T he exercise of the WUl maketh free: that 
is the true- doctrine of will and freedom 1 Bat 
putteth into chains even the liberator. And he will be 
set free when he recogniseth that all Will is a creator: 
that all "it was ” is a fragment, a riddle, a dismal accident, 
until the creating Will saith unto itself, ‘ ‘ Thus / will ! Thus ^ 
J shall will ! *’ Thou art for me the destroyer of all graves, 
my WUI I Yea, something invulnerable, indestructible ! 

“ Will to Truth ’* ye call that W’hich impelleth you', and 
maketh yon ardent? "Will unto the Conceivableness of all 
J that is," thus do I call your Will. Whatever is shall accom- 
modate and bend itself to your Will, as a Will lo Power.* 
That which is believed by the people to be good and 
evil, betrayeth onto me an old 'Will to Power. It is ye» 
ye wisest men, who placed their valnations in the boat on 
the River of Becoming, and gave them pomp and proad 
names, ye and your mling Will f Wherever I found living 
things, there heard I also the speech of obedience : Firstlyi 
all living things obey. Secondly, be is ruled who cannot 
obey himself. Thirdly, it is more difficult to rule than 
to obey. What persuadeth living things to obey, and com- 
mand, and obey in commanding? Wherever T found a 
I living thing, there fotnid I Will unto Power. The weaker is 
persuaded to serve the stronger by his own Will, which 
would be master over somethin g s ^ill weaker. Kot "Will 
to existence," but to " Power ” ! /For what is not, cannot will ; 

. and that which is, how could it still strive for existence! 
Life is that which must ever surpass itself ! Therefore* 
imperizhalle Good and Evil do not exist ! — they must ever 
again surpass tbemselvcTTV 
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I bind myself with chains to man, becanse I am tom 
upwards to the Superman. I live as if blind among men, as 
.though I did not know them. These are my manly pru- 
dences ; firstly, I allow myself to be deceived, in order not 
to be compelled to guard against deceivers. Secondly, I 
spare the conceited more than the proud. Thirdly, I do not 
allow the sight of the wicked to disconcert me through your 
fear ; even for -wickedness there is still a future. Lastly, I 
will sit disguised among you, in order to mistalce you and 
myself, 0, ye wise men, ye would flee from the burning 
sun of wisdom, in which the Superman rejoiceth to bathe t 
his nakedness. 

Zarathustra had also a conversation with the fiery dog 
about the greatest events taking place, not in our loudest, _ 
but in our quietest hours, and about the heart of the earth'"^ 
being of gold. At last he heard a voice saying within him : 

O Zarathustra, thy fruits are ripe, but th ou art j ot^pe 
for tb yifruits. Agaia~must thou gcTinto soTifu^ to become^^^ 
meHo^’ A^d at night Zarathustra went off alone, and 
left his friends. 


THE THIRD PART. 

"Whilst he was mounting the hill on his departure, 
Zarathustra thought of his many lonely wanderings and 
mountain-climbings, and that whatever might be his fate 
in the future, wandering and mountain-climbing would still 
be part of it. I now stand before my last summit, he said, 
and before that which hath been longest reserved for me. 
"But he -who is of my type cannot escape such an hour, 
which saith unto him, “l^ow only goest thou the way of. 
thy greatness." 

Love is the danger of the most I o ^ejy,one. I lay fettered 
by 'my love for my children. For the sake of my children 
must I now complete myself, lifow are they standing close 
to each other, as on blissful islands, but they shall be 
separated also, and shall leam loneliness and defiance and 
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fingers^ ^hero all that is tainted, hypocritical, ashen, lastfal, 

over-ripe and corrupt, festereth together *' Here Zara- 

thnstra stopped the fool, ant? said : “I despise thy despising. 
Thou gnmtcst out of revenge. Alas for this great city I 
Would that I could now see the pillar of fire by which it 
Bhall be burnt I Where one can no longer love, one should 
— ^ass h}j ]*' 

Next he came to the town called " Tlie Pied Cow.” Hep 
ho bitterly complained about the apostates who bad again 
become pious ; grown older and colder, they have become 
obscurantists and mumblers and stay-at-homes, and once 
more pray and say “ loving God.” There are only a fe^ 
whose heart hath lasting courage. 

And now Zarathustra had only two days’ journey to his 
cove and his animals. And his soul rejoiced and sang: 

** O, loneliness t my home loneliness ! Here all things 
come lovingly and flatter me. Among the many I fel^ 
forsaken I To feel forsaken is one thing, to feel lonely J 
is another. 0, blissful stillness around me I 0, human 
kind, how strange thou art 1 Sly greatest danger hath 
been passed. There is too much foreground in all men — 
■what can be done there by far-seeing, far-searching 
eyes ? 

In a dream I held a balance and weighed the world. And 
now will I put the three most evil things in the balance and 
weigh them : Voluptuousness, Thirst for Power, Selfishness^ 
And the three most difiScult questions; On what bridge 
doth the Present go unto the Future? By what power 
doth the high compel itself to join the low? And what 
biddeth even the highest reach yet higher? 

Voluptuousness : to despisera of the body a sting and a 
stake ; unto the rabble the slow fire on which they are 
burnt ; but to the innocent and free the garden-joy of earth, 
the reverently spared wine of wanes, the prototype of a higher 
happi^®®®' 

Thirst for Forcer: the malicious ga^y which attacks the 
man, and before whose glance man creepeth and 
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and slaveth ; but to Zoratbnstrai ft bestowing * 

3 . 

Afishnm : hath been much abused, but Zarathustra 
ed eelfishness, whole-hearted, healthy selfishness, that , 
•iigeth from a mighty soul, with a beautiful victorious 

V. 

am an enemy of the spirit of heaviness, verily, its mortal ^ 
my. “Whosoever would become light and bird-like must 
,} himself. N“ot with the love of the sick and infected,*' 
with a whole and healthy love, so that he may find life 
h himself endurable. And to learn this love is the 
best of arts. iFrom our childhood hath the spirit of I 
ivinesa made us go loaded, cameUike, with too )many 
ange, burdensome maxims and ideas. But he hath dis - 1 
cered bis true self who saith, This is my good and bad. 
:»eenied to me no small happiness to sit upon high masts 
perception — to flicker there like flames — though but a 
aU light, a great comfort to shipwrecked sailors. 

3ere I sit and wait, old broken tables around me and 
.v^'^half-written tables, “When will mine hour come? 
he hopr of my descent, of my destruction. First of 
must the^igns appear unto me — the laughing hon 
,h the floclr^f^ doves. 

To be true — few are able to he so I the good least of 
Good men never speak the truth; they are the 
rtest danger to the future of the human race. They 
cify him who writeth new values on new tables, 

_ ?, my brethren, I consecrate you to be the new nobility I 
" it not be your honour whence ye come, but whither ye 
Ye shall love the land of your children, the undiscovered 
in the most distant seas. 

' lete are those who say, “ Let the world be ; lift not a 
• T against it.” And there are those who whisper, 
nerefore live? All is vanity; wisdom wearieth;' 
ug is worth while.” 0, my brethren, break such 
, put up by those who are weary of the world, the 
Wellers on the earth, who should be lashed with 
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carefalnoss, to test ■whether they bo of my rank and kin, 
tho masters of a strong wll, so that they may become my 
companions. 

...S^^oj ^kest mountains sprinff f rom th e sea. Out of the 
greatest depth mustTlio highest ris^e ujti'to*lhcifHbeight. 0 
Zarathnstra, thou wouldst see the ground and background 
of things. Therefore must thou mount above thyself, untii 
thou seest even thy stars under thee I 

On his voyage Zarathustra told to the seamen — the keen 
searchers, tempters, riddle-readers, and twilight enjoyers— 
this riddle and -vision : — 

In a corpse-coloured dawn Zarathustra ascended a 
lonely path, upwards and upwards. The spirit of heavi- 
ness, semi-dwarf, semi-mole, sat upon him, and they dis- 
coursed together concerning the Eternal Eccurrence of 
everything. The dwarf at last disappeared, and Zara- 
^stra stood alone among wild cliflfs in the moonlight. 
Then he beheld a young shepherd, in fearful agony, from ^ 
whose mouth hung a heavy black snake. In vain Zara- 
thustra tried to tear out the serpent. Then he cried, 
‘'Biter* The shepherd bit strongly, and spat far away 
the snake’s head— and leapt up, a transfigured being- 
Who can read this riddle? 

r above me, so pure and deep! Thou abyss of 

light milst looking at thee I tremble, filled with god- 
like desires. Thou earnest unto me, most lovely one, before 

esun. We have been friends from the beginning j sorrows . 
and terrors and depths are common to ns, even the sun is 
common to us. We do not speak, we impart our knowledge'} 
in smUes to one another. Together we have Jeamt to rise 
a ove ourselves, and smile a cloudless smile, while far below .. 
ns oppmssiou and self-interest and guilt are steaming like 
ram. I hate wandering clouds, those stealthy cats of prey.*' 
j-ney deprive ns of the immense infinite Yea and Amen 
saying those half-hearted ones, who will neither bless nor 
curse from the bottom of their soul. Truly, it is a blessing, 
and not a blasphemy, Tvhen I teach that above all things 
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standeth the Sky of Chance, the shy of innocence, the sky of 
hazard, the sky of wantonness. " Of Hazard,” that is the 
earliest nobility in the world—which I have restored unto all 
things, and have saved them from the slavery of serving 
on end. 

Having once more reached the continent, Zarathnstra 
wandered about for some time, and learned many things. 
The houses appeared unto him as if made for silken dolls, 
and not as likenesses of a great soul. Everything seemed 
to him to have become smaller. And he made this discourse 
on the virtue that maketh smaller : 

People snarl at me because I say that “for small folk'* 
small virtues are needed,” and because I hardly see that 
small folk are necessary. They are ever becoming smaller, 
because of their doctrine of bappiness and virtue. They . 
are modest even in their virtues, for they are desirous of“ 
ease. True, they learn even to stride forward, but it is 
hobbling, and they are a hindrance to all who are in a 
hurry. Some of them are willers, hut most of them are 
bad actors. Even those who command simulate the 
virtues of those who serve, Bound, honest, and kind are 
they towards each other, as grains of sand are round/* 
honest, and kind uuto other grains of sand. And they desire 
most of all to be hurt by no one. Thus are they obliging, 
and do well nnto all. But this is co'wardice, though it be 
called virtue I Where can I, Zarathustra the ungodly, find 
my like? All those are of my typo who give themselves a 
will of their own and renounce all submission. But W’hat 
shall I say, where no one hath mine ears! It is still an 
hour too early here for me. 

In returning slowly to his mountains and his cave, 
Zarathustra came unawares to the gate of the great city. 
Den? a raging too), called "the Ape cl Zaratfmsfra,” met 
him, and sneered at the great city as the hell of all that is 
great. “ 0 Zarathustra,” said the fool, “ spit at this city of 
awill-made newspapers, spiltle-lickers and spittle-bakcrs, 
compressed souls, narrow breasts, pointed eyes and sticky 
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y ^vlups I That which is already falling should bo pushed.^ 

I TIjis new {caching, 0, my brethren, I gire unto you — 

\ “ITarcfcn yourselves!" 

\ Break, break the tables of those who are joyless. Life \ 
I is a well of delight. * Let the day be reckoned lost on which 
i wc never danced 1 

Spare not thy neighbour, and surpass thyself even in thy 
neighbour, 

^^Tiocver cannot control himself shall obey.^ 

Ho who is of the populace would live for nothing, but the 
race of noble souls would not receive anything for nothing — 
least of all life. 

0, my brethren, as to the stars and the future, there hath^ 
hitherto been only illusion, but not knowledge. And regard- 
. ing good and evil there hath also been only illusion, and 
not knowledge. 

No one knoweth yet what is good and evil, unless it be he 
who createth man's aim and giveth to the earth its signifi- 
cance and its future. ' J 

See to it that no parasite mounteth the heights with yon I 
The parasite findeth out ascending souls when the3’ are 
weary. In the midst of your sorrow, and your tender 
shame, he buildeth his loathsome nest. 

It is not enough to 'aneld the sword; one ought also to 
know against whom to use it. And often there is greater 
bravery in sparing one’s strength for a worthier enemy- Ye 
ought only to have enemies to be hated, not to be despised- 
Take no notice of the tumult that is caused by the rabble.^ 
Keep your eyes free fnrtu' tl^eir For and Against ! 

Men shall bec^>W feeasts of prey, quicker, cleverer, 
and moreAuman. 

Your ^©Deluding oi damages — see that it be not an ^ 
concltidinyf Eathei^ say: Give us a term and a small 
marnagj, that we may see whether we be fit for a longer 
matriag**! Thus' do I advise all honest souls. Not only 
shall ye '"propagate yourselves onward, hut «picaf^. For 
this, O, my ^brethren, let the garden of marriage help you. 
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H^unan society is a long search ; an enaeavour, an ^ 
attempt, 0, my brethren, and no “ contract " ! The sea ' 
atormeth. Our rudaer striveth to guide ns to the land of 
our children. Even more stormy than the sea is our 
longing for this land. 

One morning ^arathustra sprang from his couch like 
a madman, and cried loud^ to the thought at the bottom of 
his soul to awake and come up. Then, when at last it 
seemed to come up, he fell down as if he were dead. "When 
again he became conscious, he lay pale and trembling, and 
would neither eat nor drink for seven days, though his eagle ‘ 
brought him all kinds of food. Then, when his animals 
begged him to rise, he again enjoyed their words, and 
rejoiced on account of the faculty of speech. Thereupon 
his animals spake of the eternal recurrence of things: \ 
" Everything goeth, everything returneth. Eor ever rolleth ! 
the wheel of existence. Everything dieth, and again every- ’ 
thing blossometh. Eor ever runneth the year of existence.” ' 
Then Zarathustra told how he had suffered from loathing 
daring the seven days. The thought that the smaU-souled ' 
man recurreth eternally, the cruel hypocrite, had nearly 
choked him. But the animals consoled him, and asked 
him to sing and be full of courage. 

And now, in a beautiful apostrophe, Zarathustra desired 
his soul, the overrich and fruitful, to sing until all seas 
became stilled, to hearken unto its longing for the great 
liberator. 

Once before had Zarathustra addressed Life in a joyous > 
song. And now he sang a second merry song, dancing after 
Life : — 

'IVho would not hate thee, 0 Life, thou great binder, 
twiner, tempter, seeker, 6nder I Who would not love thy 
ways, thou innocent^ impatientv atarmliU, brarcyW rainier 
wth child eyes I 

^^LUo then answered him, rallying, roguish, cheerful and 
AftCr that Zarathustra sang^the Tea and Amen Song:— 
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■\vhipsl Tliat which is already falling should be pushed.* 
This new teaching, 0, my brethren, I give unto you 
** Harden yourselves!*' , 

Break, break the tables of those who are joyless. Lu® \ 
is a well of delight. ' Let the day be reckoned lost on which 
we never danced I ' . 

Spare not thy neighbour, and surpass thyself even in t y 
neighbour. 

"Whoever cannot control himself shall obey. 

He who is of the populace would live for nothing, but 
race of noble souls would not receive anj^ hing for nothing 
least of all life. ^ 

0, my brethren, as to the stars and the future, there ha 
hitherto been only illusion, but not knowledge. And reo 
ing good and evil there hath also been only illusion, an 
not knowledge. . , 

No one knoweth yet what is good and evil, unlep it^ 
who createth man’s aim and giveth to the earth its signi 
cance and its future. ^ * i, n ! 

See to it that no parasite mounteth the heights with yo 
The parasite findeth out ascending souls when they ^ 
weary. In the midst of your sorrow, and your ten 
shame, he buildeth his loathsome nest. 

It is not enough to ^^deld the sword; one ought also ^ 
know against whom to use it. And often there is 
bravery in sparing one’s strength for a worthier enemy- ^ 
ought only to have enemies to be hated, not to be . < 
Take no notice of the tumult that is caused by the ra 
Keep your eyes free frrea. tlieir Kor and Against 1 

Men sbaH bec^mvf* finer feasts of prey, quicker, clev * 
and moreAmnan. f . f ill 

Your^Oncluding of Carriages — see that it be no au 
concluding I Eathejf gay: Give us a term and a s ^ 
marriage, that w’e may see whether we he fit for a oOo 
marriage'! ThriS do I advise all honest souls, ® ^ 

shall ye ’■propagate yourselves onward, hut upicard, 
this, O, my ‘brethren, let the garden of marriago help yo“* 
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Homan society is a long search; an onticavour, an ^ 
attempt, 0, my brethren, and «o “contract"! The sea 
Blonnctlx. Our rndder striveth to guide us to tho land of 
our children. Even mote stormy than tho sea is out 
longing for this land. 

One morning Zarathustra sprang from his couch Uko 
a madman, and cried loudly to tho thought at the bottom of 
his soul to awake and come up. Then, when at last it 
seemed to come up, he fell down as if he were dead. “When 
again he became conscious, he lay pale and trembling, and 
would neither eat nor drink for seven days, though his eagle 
brought him all kinds of food, Then, when his animals 
begged him to rise, he again enjoyed their words, and 
rejoiced on account of the faculty of speech. Thereupon 
his animals spake of the eternal recnrrenco of things: \ 
“Everything gocth, everything retumeth. Eor ever rolleth : 
the wheel of existence. Everything dieth, and again every- 
thing blossometh. For ever ronneth the year of existence.” ' 

Then Zarathustra told how he had suffered from loathing 
during the seven days. The thought that the small-souled * 
man recurreth eternally, the cruel hypocrite, hod nearly 
choked him. But the animals consoled him, and asked 
him to sing and be full of courage. 

And now, in a beautiful apostrophe, Zarathustra desired 
his soul, the overrich and fruitful, to sing until all seas 
became stilled, to hearken unto its longing for the great 
liberator. 

Once before had Zarathustra addressed Life in a joyous » 
song. And now he sang a second merry song, dancing after 
Life : — 

Who would not hate thee, 0 Life, thou great binder, 
tvriner, tempter, seeker, finder ! Who would not love thy 
ways, thou innocent, impatient, stormlike, hurrying sinner 
vn&i child eyes ! 

Life then answered him, rallying, roguish, cheerful and 
sad. ' 

Afttr that Zarathustra sang the Yea and Amen Song 
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. , I love thee, Eternity ! 0 how could I fail to long for 
\ eternity, and for the marriage-ring of rings, the ring of 
• recnrrence ? Never yet have I found the woman by whom. , 
1 1 should like to have children, unless it be this woman 
whom I love. Eor I love thee, 0 Eternity! 


THE FOUKTH PART. 

Again months and years passed over Zarathustra, and his 
hair grew white. One day when sitting in front of his cave, 
t enjoying the wide prospect, his animals asked him if he 
sought for happiness. “ “What is happiness worth ? ’* he 
\ answered ; “now I strive for my work. Tin’s day shall I 
* ascend a high mountain." And when he had reached the 
Biunmit he spake thus: — "That men may climb up unto 
me, for this reason am I waiting here. What is it that 
must some day come ? Our great Hazaar, our great far-off 
kingdom of man, the Zarathustra kingdom of a thousand 
years.” 

The next day the Eortune-teller, the foreteller of the 
great weariness, came to him, and was invited to sit 
down and eat. Zarathustira spoke of having overcome his 
last sin : Pity ! " Pity ! ” answered the fortune-teller, and^ 
lifted both his hands, "O Zarathustra, I have come to 
seduce thee unto thy last sin ! ” And out of the depth 
there came a long, long cry. It was the higher man, whc, 
thus appealed for help. Zarathustra was greatly moved, 
and said : " I shall quickly seek the higher man among 
those forests.” But before he set off, Zarathustra inti- 
mated to the pessimistic fortune-teller that they would 
spend the evening gaily together. 

Zarathustra ere long met two kings and an as.s, who had 
fled from the gilded mob of " good society,” and from the 
brawling rabble of journalists, shopkeepers, and sycophants, 
in search of the higher man. Zarathustra sent them to bis 
cave, and then hurried on. 
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Sndacnly, when mcdilating on hard things, he stepped 
unawares on a man, who lay in a swamp, studying the 
leech. This Conscientious One rejoiced at finding Zara- 
thustra, the great leech of conscience. Him, also, Zara- 
thostra sent to his cave. 

Continuing his search around the rocks, Zarathustra 
found apparently a madman gesticulating,— a trembling 
old man with fixed eyes, wailing and lamenting against the 
huntsman behind the clouds, the unknown, malicious God. 
Zarathustra, seeing that it was all acting, struck him with 
his stick ; whereupon the old man confessed that he did it 
simply for amusement, and loathed his arts. He sought 
one true and genuine, he sought Zarathustra. Zarathustra 
then politely showed the wizard the path to his cave, and 
continued on his way, laughing. 

Zarathustra next met the Hast Pope, who had been search-"^ 
ing for the hermit, the last pious man. The Pope sadly 
confessed that he was now off-duty, for his master, the old 
God, lived no mote. He was now seeking the most pious 
of all those who believe not in God, — Zarathustra. After 
a free chat about the dead God, the Old Pope also was^ 
invited to ascend to the cave. 

Once more Zarathustra traversed the hills and mountains, 
hut nowhere could he find the great sufferer who cried for 
help. Then suddenly he saw by the wayside something 
rmutterable, scarcely like a man, who said, “ Read my 
riddle 1 What is the revenge on the witness? 8ay, who 
am I?” Zarathustra said with a brazen voice, “Thou 
art the murderer of God I ” Then the frightful related 
his story, showing the cruelty of all-spying pity to hi<»het 
natures. Zarathustra sent this great Despiser also up to 
his cave. 

' Then Zarathustra went on, and ere long found a man 
sitting on the ground in the midst of cows. He would fain 
learn from the cows how to nimiuate, and thus get rid of 
bis great afBjction, loathing! Then he recognised Zara- 
thustra as the conqueror of the great loathing. This 
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good and EVIL: PEELUDE'TO A PHILOSOPHT 
\ OF THE FUTURE. 

TjrtKjuTcns : Carriere, Everett, Garnett, Eapff-Ett., Klepi, Eicoladon*, 
Orage, Boherty, Widmann, 

FIRST CHAPTER. 

PBEJTJDICE3 OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

I. Causes of ’Prejudices. 

N EAPIiY all the prejudices of philosophers have 
originated in their inclination to take things all 
os simple units, and in overlooking the tremendous com- 
plexity of everything. 

Nearly all conscious thought — and even a Philosopher’s — 
is secretly predetermined by instincts, and forced into a 
given path. Behind even logic there are evaluations and 
physiological demands. 

n. T'he Will for Truth. 

desire. for.Trut h— to what probleins has it ilot_givep_ 
birth 1 Why should there not be a preference for falsehood, 
uncertainty, or even ignorance? The questions involved 
require to be faced courageously, 
i^ow could a thing originate from its antithesis ?— the 
"Will for Truth, from the Will for Error; the disinterested, 
from tho egoistical, or the radiant contemplation of the 
wise, from covetousness? Things of tho highest value must 
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snrely have their origin in a higher realm ; how conl3 they 
come from this deluding, transitory world?" Here we 
have the typical prejudice of metaphysiciane. It might be 
ncce'sat}’ to recognise pretenco, and the "wish to deceive, as 
of greater and more fundamental value for life than the true 
and disinterest ed 

The falseness oi a judgment should not in itself bo an ob- 
jection to it. The question should rather be whether the judg- ' 
ment .preserves life, and maintains or develops the species. 
One could not exist without imaginary logical values. 

Hitherto, every great philosophy has been a kind of 
m^moixes, in which the moral or immoral intentions have 
formed the germ. Perhaps the ** Desire lor Troth” is not 
the Father of Philosophy — but rather the FnndamentaV 
Instincts. In every philosophy there is a point where 

conviction ’’ comes upon the scene; or, as in an old 
Mystery; “adventavit asinus, pulcher et fortissimua.” 


III. The Belief in Simple Gattees. 

Some superficial observers still believe that there exist 
“ immediate certainties," e.r;., that in the phrase “I think ” 
there is an ** I" which thinks, and *' think ” is the activity 
and effect of a being considered as the cause. The true 
Philosopher, however, is here embarrassed by a thousand 
metaphysical questions. 

Such superficial observers also speak of the Will as if it 
were the best known thing in the world ; indeed, Schopen- 
hauer has given ns to understand that the 'Will alone is 
known to ns fully. But m this case Schopenhauer seems 
to hye adopted a popular prejudice, and exaggerated it, 
Willing seems to me to be above all something complU 
cated; it is a unity only in name. In all willing, there is 
feattg tkpVcaahty o! sensations, oi conditions : which »• 

” to v>Uchr this “/row” and " to" together, and an accom- 
^n^g muscular sensation. Moreover, in every act of tho 
Will there is a ruUng thought. TMriy, Le Whl is not 
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only ft complex of sensation and thinldng, but is above all 
an tmoHorit the emotion of command. “ Freedom of Will " 
is the emotion of supremacy in respect to that which must 
obey; there is this consciousness also in every Will — and 
■whatever else pertains to the position of commanding. 

/j^nt is said to have discovered the Jacxdtij of synthetical 
judgment a friori, and the Tnoral faculty in man, and his 
snccessors discovered many more hnman “ faculties.” Now 
one awakes and sees that it was all a pleasant dream. Kant 
did not explain his "faculties.” Though the Chrisn’an 
belief in the soul was mistaken, we do not, like some 
naturalists, discard the "soul,” but try to refine' the 
conception of i^ 

rV. The Will to Potcer. 

AH the Philosophers, in spite of a few differences, assume 
a similar form of argument, and travel in the same prede- 
termined circle. Hence their kinship of conceptiems, when 
there is affinity of graminatical functions, which in turn 
depend on physiological evaluations and race conditions. 

Up to the present time, no one has dared to consider 
Psychology as the Morphology and Evolution of the Wid 
to Power. The power of moral prejudices has penetrated 
deeply into the^ntellectual world, and has had a most 
harmful effect- Physiologists should reconsider their theory 
that the instinct*^ self-preservation is the cardinal instinct 
of an organic being, lAfe itself is the Will to Poicer^i 


SECOND CHAFTEB. 

The Feee Spieit. 

I. Advice to Philosophers. 

Beware, ye philosophers, of the life "for the sake of 
truth ! ” Do not forget that every philosopher up to the 
present has been refuted, no one has had the final word. 
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One needs a mask and happy Btirroundinga and good 
Bohtnde in order to bo free from tho crowd. Above all, 
a superior man ought to open his ears to every shade of 
Cynicism. And keep your " good friends " at a distance by 
making them misunderstand yon. 

n. On Style, 

The greatest difSculty in translating is that of rendering 
the tempo correctly. Sometimes the merry vivacity of the 
original is untranslatable. German is almost incapable of 
shorving pleasant shades of expression. 

There are books which possess an inverse value according 
as the inferior or tho superior soul makes use of them. In the 
first case they are corrupting, in the second case they are 
elevating. Bo oks read by everybody have always n foul 
odou^ 

m. Evolution of Moral Valuations. 

During the Brse-historic orDrse-moral Period, the value of 
an action was determined by its after-effects, which made 
men think well or ill of it. But during the last ten 
thousand years — the Moral Period — the origin of an action, 
and not its consequences, has determined its value. Is it ! 
not once mote necessary to reconsider values, on the thres- 
hold of the Ultra-Moral Teriod? Moral mtention h s.a been _ 
^ajoreju^ce, premature and provfsional, ^ud ought to be 

^ — 

IV. The new Philosophers. 

A new and puzzling race of Philosophers is about to anse, 
embodying perhaps Stendhal’s idea of good philosophers; 

“ dry, clear and without illusion.” They will be more than 
free spirits, something of which former Philosophers were 
but the heralds and precursors. The superficial and un- 
reflecting, who abuse the names “free spirit” and “free- 
thinker,” want to have suffering suppressed, and believe in 
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the green-meadow happiness of the herd, in secority and 
alleviation of life generally. They are ever chanting: 
“Equality of rights ” and “Pity for suffering." We, how- 
ever, who have opened our eyes and consciences, believe just 
the contrary. Indeed, severity, violence, slavery, danger, 
dissimulation, stoicism, artifice and devilries of every kind — 
all that is bad, terrible, tyrannical, predatory and serpentine 
in man — serve as well for the elevation of humanity as 
their opposites. 


THIRD CHAPTER. 

The Eeligiohs Being. 

I. Religious Oddities. 

The faith of the early Christians was a continual suicide of 
reason, which could not be killed by a single blow. 

Catholicism appears to belong more peculiarly to the 
Xiatin races than to the men of the Korth, where the Celts 
have famished the best soil for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. 

The religion of the ancient Greeks was distinguished by 
the irrestrainable abundance of gratitude to which it gave 
rise. 

The old Jewish Testament is of so grand a nature that 
there is nothing with which we can compare it in other 
literature. The taste for it is a touchstone of what is great 
and small. The New Testament, the book of “ grace,' 
appeals more to the heart of little souls. To have Joined 
this New Testament to the Old, ets the Bible, the Booh of 
Boohs, is perhaps the greatest audacity and sin against the 
spirit that literary Europe can have on its conscience. 
^"""otages of reUgious cruelty ; in pne-historic religions men 
I sacrificed themselves to their god. During the moral epoch 
»of humanity, men sacrificed to their god their strongest 
j instincts. Then, in the end, God himself had to he 
} sacrificed. 
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Outward idleness or seiui'idleness is necessary to the true 
religious life, for self-exaraiiiation and prayer. There are 
at present in Germany men of all classes whose activity has 
caused the disappearance of the religious instinct. They 
are so engrossed with business, pleasures, country, news- 
papers, and family duties, that they have no time for religion, 
though they are not enemies of religious customs, if the 
State demands that they should participate in them. 

/ 

n. Advantages of Beligion. 

The philosopher who has the greatest responsibility for 
the development of humanity, will also make nse of religion 
for his work of discipline and education. The influences of 
religion are various according to the different kinds of men 
on whom they act. For those predestined to command, 
religion is another means for surmounting resistance ; it is a 
bond which unites sovereigns and subjects. Religion also 
serves as a discipline for the aspiring class of subjects. 
Asceticism and Puritanism are almost indispensable means 
of ennobling men of plebeian origin, finally, to ordinanj 
men, those who have to serve and be nseful, and who have 
the right to exist only on these conditions, religion provides 
an inestimable contentment, and embellishes, beautiBes, and 
justifies their daily life ; it acts as the Epicurean Philosophy 
acts generally on the sufferer of a higher order, fortifying, re- 
fining, utilising, and even m the end sanctifying his ill^ 


III. Disadvantages of Heligion. 

The two greatest religions by maintaining the cause of 
the unsuccessful and the snffeting, are among the principal . 
causes which have hepi the type man on an inferior level. 
They have Meserved too majiy thm^ whirJh Wsu 

perished. ^ an Epicurean god had regarded the part 
played by European Christianity for eighteen centuries, he 
would have wondered at its dominating aim; to make man a 
sublime abortio^|j 
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fouhtg chapter. 

Maxims and Interlddes. 

It is not the strength but the duration of noble sentiments 
•which makes man superior. 

He who despises himself, at least honours himself in so 
far as he is the despiscr. 

To-day a clear-sighted observer might easily feel himself 
an animalised God. 

TMicn woman is actuated by neither love nor hate, she 
plays her part but poorly. 

A people is the roundabout waj/ hj tokich Nature arrives 
at six or seven great men. — Yes, and by which she then gets 
round them. 

It is for one’s virtues that one is most pxmished. 

His stomach hinders man from too readily considering 
hin^elf a God. 

I A\T3at is done out of love is always done “Beyond good 
land e'v il.” 

I Objeciio7i, digression, merry distrust and love of irony are 
i signs of health; all that is uncojiditioned belongs to the reahn 
/! of Pathology. 

* One must requite good and evil; but is it necessary that it 
should be to the person who has done ns the good or the evil? 

Love brings to light the sublime and hidden qualities of a 
lover, his rare and exceptional traits ; bnt it is thus liable to 
be deceptive as to his normal character. 

One does not hate so long as one despises ; but only when 
one deems a person one’s equal or superior. 

On the subject of Truth perhaps no one has yet been 
sufiBciently truthful. 

The consequences of our actions seize us by the forelock, 
quite indifferent to the fact that we have become " better ” „ 
in the interval. 

It is not human to bless him who eurseth us. 

There is a superfluity of goodness which is like wickedness. 
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FIFTH CHAJTER. 

Natubaii History op Morals. 

I. The “Science" of Morals. 

The term “ Science of Morals ” is too pretentious for 
that -which it expresses. 

One ought to acknotoUdge straightforwardly what is still 
necessary and proper here : namely ^ the collection of material^ 
the recognition and classifcatioyi of an eiiormoxis numher 
of delicate seufimen^s anti distinctions of worth — and per- 
haps noting spedally the frequently recurring forms — as a 
PRRPARATiOR for a doctnne of types of ?7iora?s. 

Philosophers have all foolishly undertaken to give a basis 
to morals, taking morality itself for granted. They only 
know the moral facts crudely, perhaps only the morality, of 
their church, epoch, climate, or religion. The problems of 
morals only become apparent when several systems are 
compared, Schopenhauer also failed in his attempt to ' 
provide a " fundamental ” principle for ethics. 

II. and Scroanih^ 

There have always been herds of men, and a greater 
number of those who obeyed than those who commanded. 
The need of obedience has become a kind of formal con- 
Ecicnco in men. They accept all that authorities '-rulers 

parents, masters, laws, class prejudices or public opinion 

declare unto them. But this instinctive obedience is trans- 
mitted at the expense of the art of commanding. The 
commanding class have become ashamed, and justify them- 
selves by playing the r61o of executors of the orders of 
higher authontios, such as ancestors, the constitution, the 
laws, or the Deity ; or perhaps they claim to bo ’first 
servants of the herd, or instruments of the public weal 
The greprious man nowadays would fain claim to be 
only le^hmato person, and be puts forward hi« 
utilitarian virtues, u’bicU render him gentle, 


1 shortsighted 
tractable and 
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nsoful, ns the onl}' virtues. They replace commanders by 
assemblies of clever men from among themselves. 

, What a deliverance is the coming of an absolute master, 
a Napoleon, the history of whose influence is almost the 
history of the superior happiness of the nineteenth century! 

HI. The Insurrection of Slaves t» Morals. 

The Jewish prophets brought about the inversion of 
values by equating the terms rich, impious, wicked, violent, 
sensual, and by disparaging the “ World.” Thus commenced 
the slave insurrection in morals, 

IV. Instinct or Beason T 

As regards the old theological problem of "faith and 
knowledge" or “instinct and reason,” Socrates was at 
first on the side of reason ; but in the end, he concluded that 
reason should be persuaded to follow instinct. Plato wished 
■' to persuade himself that both reason and instinct tended 
spontaneously to good, and to God, and all theologians 
and philosophers since, except Descartes, who was super- 
ficial, follow the same path. 

V. Beneficial Tyranny of Morals. 

Every system of morals is a kind of tyranny against 
, “nature.” Under arbitrary laws — we see them even in 
. rhyme and rhythm — have developed whatever there is of 
liberty, elegance, valour, light-heartedness and masterly 
firmness in the world : e.g.^ the various arts. And this is 
perhaps the “ natural ” order of things. The essential ..- 
t hing inj ^aveyi a nd earth is to obey continually^nd in one 

The con^aint of following certain laws has given' the 
European spirit its vigour, its pitiless inquisitiveness and 
its subtle rnobility. Slavery is an indispensable m/ans of 
discipline and of intellectual educatioa ; every mor:^ system 
should be considered under this aspect. Thon^ alt obey , 
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thou shalt perish, wo ald appear to be the moral commaafl 
addressed to the iiumalTsp^es. ^ 

Yl. Avidity as a Moral Motivey^ 


The diversity of men is revealed by what they think 
desirable, and by the value -which they place upon o-wner- 
fihip and possession. For example, a modest man is satisfied 
if his wife's body is in his possession. A more exacting 
man wishes his wife to give up for his sake what she has or 
would like to have. A third, however, wishes his wife to 
love him as he is, qtute as much for his devilry as fox bis 
goodness. Benevolent men treat the indigent whom they 
relieve as their possession. Parents treat their children 
similarly. Teacher, class, priest and prince, sec in every 
new-comer an occasion for a ne-w possession. 

Vn. Fear as a Moral Molivey^ 


As long as gregarious utility and fear of danger to the 
community dctennine moral values, neighbour-love” does 
not prevail. 'When society has become firmly established the 
qualities formerly beneficial to the community — enterprise, 
rashness, vengeance, astuteness, rapacity and ambition — 
become stigmatised as immoral, and neighbour-fear creates 
new perspectives. All superior qualities that elevate the 
individual above the herd, and cause fear to his neighbour, 
are henceforth called wicked. The tolerant, modest, 
submissive, equable spirit, with mediocre desires, attains 
moral honour. The ” lamb " and the sheep ” gain in con- 
sideration. Punishment of crime and the obligation of 
inflicting it also come to bo repudiated as the ultimate 
result of the morality of fear. This morality especially 
dominates the European of the present day ; he wishes that 
Bomo day there may bo nothing more to fear. 


VIII. The Moral of the Herd, 

T^day roan thinks that ho knows what is " good ” and 
evil.'* Ho docs not therefore approve of our saying that 
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this is herd-morality, and only one of many moral systems 
which are possibly snperior. Socialists and Anarchists, who 
agree in being instinctively hostile to every other form of 
society than that of the autonomous herd, are also all united 
in their religion of sympathy and mortal hatred of all 
suffering ; as if pity were the only hope. p hiloso ^e^ 

are needed in presence of this danger, pHilos^hers'wEocan 
transform and reverse eternal values, and force the current 
of millenniums into new channels; so as to put an end, 
by discipline and breeding, to the domination of folly mid 
chance, ^f^t hose j piides should fail or degenerate, what a 
grief it would^'H^ But he whose rare vision can discern the 
danger of the degeneracy of Alan himself, that the future of 
Man is only a game of chance, and the fatality of modem 


ideas and Christo-Enropean morals, he snfTers^^ftnm ao 
anguish with which no other is to be comp ared/ 


SIXTH CHATTER. 

"We ScHoiiARS. 

I, The Philos(ygher and the Scholar. 

That scientists despise philosophy nowadays is the fault 
of unworthy philosophers ; science, however — so long the 
help-meet of theology — must not presume to dominate 
philosophy. No, there is still a royal philosophy, superior 
to all other departments of thought. 

The dangers of the philosopher are so manifold that >t 
is wonderful this fruit should ever mature. The philosopher 
has long been mistaken fora man of science, an ideal scholafi 
or an onsensual and unworldly religious fanatic. The truji 
philosopher lives nnphilosophically, oppressed hy respo^*' 
bility for attempts and temptations in life. He risks hiw- 
self and plays for high stakes. 

The scholar and the old maid are alike respectable, h°t 
comprehend nothing of procreating and producing. The 
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scholat lacks nobility, but baa a lynx-eye for the feebler 
aides of the elite. He has the Jesuit instinct of mediocrity, 
which works for the annihilation of superior men, and the 
relaxing of all bent bows. The fully matured ideal scholar 
is a precious instrument, a mirror, hut nothing in himself, 
neither an end nor a beginning. He is happy only when j 
he can be objectxve^quite unlike the philosopher, the 
Caesarean breeder and powerful man of culture. 


II. ScepticisTti^aixd Weahness of WilL 
Scepticism is the most spiritual form of a state of Nervous 
Debility which is always produced when different races or 
social conditions are suddenly and decisively mixed, as in 
modem Europe. The Will is here especially enfeebled. 
This paralysis of the Will is greatest where civilisation has 
been longest acclimatised, and tends to disappear in pro- 
portion as barbarism reasserts itself. 

Hence, Prance appears as the true school and theatre of 
scepticism in all its witchery. The power to will is some- 
what stronger in. Germany, much stronger in England, Spain 
and Corsica, but strongest and most astonishing of all in 
the prodigious empire of Enssia. The coming century 
foreshadows the struggle for the sovereignty of the world. 


in. German Scepticism, 

The antipathy of his father to Eredeiic the Great wag 
because he saw in the background of his son’s character 
the great bloodsucker, the Spider Scepticism, and feared 
the misery and irresoluteness of a heart callous to good 
or evil.^ There developed in his son, however, the New 
ScopticiEm, akin to the genius for war and conquest. Ifc 
despises itself; it gives the mind dangerous liberty; but it 
keeps the heart iu check. A new and dangerous German 
form of scepticism, which creates "men" — like Goethe 
whom Napoleon admired. ^ 


16 
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TV. True Philosophers. 

\Svh at is a Philosopher? He is a man \rho constantly 
proves, sees, hears, saspects) hopes and dreams of extra- 
ordinary things ; a man who is struck by his own thoughts, 
as if they came from without, from above or below, m 
thunder-claps which he alone can endure; a man who JS 
perhaps himself a thunder-storm ever pregnant with fresh 
lightni ng^ 

/ True philosophers are rulers and law-givers. They 
jdetermine man’s 'Whither and "Why. They grasp the 
future with a moulding hand, and everything serves them 
as a means, an instrument, a weapon. Their will to truth 
is "Will to Power. 

The philosophers of the future will necessarily also be 
sharp critics. They will he harder than humane men 
would desire. Every habit which leads to cleanliness and 
severity in spiritual things will be exacted by these 
philosophers. Philosophy, however, will be far more to 
them than a mere critique — as the positivists, and even 
Kant, seemed to think it. The critics are only instruments 
of the new philosophers, and as such, not themselves 
philosophers. The great Chinaman of Konigsberg was him- 
self only a great critic. 

The philosophers being men of to-morrow and the day 
after to-morrow, are necessarily in contradiction to their 
epoch. By putting the vivisecting knife to the virtues of 
the age, they have revealed to mankind now and unexplored 
paths to aggrandisement. 

Opposed to the generally enfeebled Will of the age, 
strength of “ Will " is the great requisite for a philosophy 
He shall be the greatest who can be most solitary, concealed 
and divergent, the man beyond good and evil, the master of 
his virtues, with plenitude of Will-power. 

W’hat a philosopher is, cannot bo taagbt, bnt roost be 
knov.-n by experience. The highest problems pitilessly 
repulse all those who have not, by tbeir higher spirituality* < 
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beeu ptedestiuated to boIvo them. Many generations most 
have gone by to prepare for the birth of the philosopher, 
and each of bis virtues must have been acquired separately, 
must have been fostered, transmitted, and embodied. There 
must be readiness for great responsibilities, the imperious 
look, the sentiment of aloofness from the crowd, the delight 
and practice of supreme justice, the art of ruling, plenitude 
of will, and slovmess of glance, rarely admiring and 
loving. 

SEVENTH CHAPTER. 

OoB ViBnrES. 

I. A Question. 

It is probable that we still have virtues, though not those 
of our grandfathers. Searching for them almost involves 
belief in them, and is not this the Good Conscience, the 
pigtail which our grandfathers wore at the back of their 
heads and frequently also behind their senses ? 

Is it not our task to retranslate man into nature, to 
master the deceptive interpretations with which the original 
text has been obscured, so that henceforth man may appear 
before man with fearless (Edipus eyes and stopped Ulysses 
ears, deaf to the metaphysical sirens who have too long 
sung: "Thou art more, thou art higher, and of other 
origin”? 

H. Sympathy. 

"Wherever Pity is preached nowadays, there is heard the 
hoarse, gasping, genuine sound of self-contempt. The 
jackanapes with "modem ideas " is extremely unselfeatisfied. 
He suffers, and bis vanity requires him to have fellow- 
Buffering, 

■pesrimism, Utilitarianism, &c., which measure things by ' 
the pleasure they yield, are naive evaluations which we 
scorn. Know ye not that the discipline of suffering alone 
acute suffering, has carried man to great heights t Ail that 
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f the soul has ever -possessed of depth, mystery, disgmsc, 
spirituality, artifice and greatness, has it not been gain^ 
through the discipline of great suffering ? In man there is 
creature and creator, matter, fragment, exuberance, clay, 
filth, folly, and chaos ; but there is also in man the sculptor, 
the hardness of the hammer, and the divine contemplation 
„ of the seventh day. Your compassion goes to the creature m 
man, to that which ought to be moulded, broken, forged, 
tom, heated to a white heat and refined— that which must 
and ought to suffer. There are higher problems than those 
of pleasure, grief, and pity. 

m. SoTne of our Virtues. 

We have surmounted the maxim *' to love our enemies, 
for we have leamt to despise where we love. 

The intellectually shallow, addicted to moral judging ^ ^ 
condemning of others, strive for equality of all before God , 
they are therefore strongly anti-atheistic, and disparage 
high spirituality. Instead of coutmdicting them I "^ou 
suggest that high spirituality exists only as a last produ 
of the moral qualities ; that it is a synthesis of all sue 
endowments which have been acquired through^ loOo 
discipline in past generations ; that high spirituaHty ^ 
precisely the spiritualisation of justice, and the main- 
tenance of a hierarchy in the world. 

Virtues are not such to all. Disinterestedness is a virtu® 
with some, with others a stupidity or hypocrisy. 
must be different in different castes. 

Every virtne tends to develop into foolishness, and cvet? 

A foolishness into virtue. | , 

IV. The Historical Sense. 

The historical sense, or the faculty of appreciating 
a people, a society, or an individual has lived, has be^ 
acquired in the train of the semi-barbarism resulting 
the mixture of ranks and races. It is our sixth sense wine 
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eaablcs tts to understanS all things, it is the ignoble taste 
and tact for everything. 

We also appreciate Shakespeare — that astonishing Spanish- 
■Rloorish'Saxon synthesis of taste (at whom the circle of 
^schylus would have laughed themselves half-dead), that 
motley savage, a mixture of delicacy, coarseness, and 
artificiality — accepting him even as the refinement of the 
most piquant taste, in spite of the repulsive odours of 
the English moh, which o’erspread his art. 

V. Cruelttf. 

Almost all that we call superior culture rests on the 
spiritualisation and intensification of cruelty. The savage 
beast in man has not been killed ; it lives, it has become 
deified in tragedy. 

The Bomans in the arena, the Christians in the ecstasy 
of the cross, the Spaniards at the sight of funeral pyres or 
bull-fights, the Parisian artisans craving for bloody revolu- 
tions, Wagner'e female-devotees who endure Tristan and 
Isolde — what they all enjoy and drink in are the philtres 
of the great Circe, Cruelty. In the desire for knowled ge, 
also, there is c ruelty. 

VI. TToman. 

On the subject of man and woman, as on all other 
subjects, a thinker, owing to his innate constitution, cannot 
change his opinion, he can only learn more ; the followino^ 
are therefore only mtj truths : — 
gne of the most deplorable things is the desire of woman 
for emancipation. Woman has many motives for being 
modest. She conceals so much that is pedantic, super- 
ficial, palt^, immodest, and unrestrained. It will' be un- 
fortunate if woman unlearns her perspicacity, her acts of 
grace, playfulness, and drmn^-away-cares, and her fine 
aptitude for agreeable passionM 
Woman does not desire truth. Nothing has been more* 
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£orei|;[n, repugnant, orliostile to her than truth- Her great 
art is falsehood, her chief coiieeni is appearance and beauty. 
It is precisely this art anil instinct which wo men honour 
and love. 

^TTp to tbo present women have been treated by men like 
birds which have lost their way among them ; like some- 
thing very delicate, fragile, wild, strange, sweet, ravishing-- 
bat also something that has to bo encaged, lest it should 
fly awa|^ 

To be mistaken about the problem of woman, to overiooik 
sex-antagonism, to dream of equal rights, duties, &c., are 
typical signs of shallow-mindedness. A profound man can 
only, like the Orientals, consider moman as property, as a 
being whose predestined mission is domesticity. 

Though treated with the greatest respect at present, 
woman nevertheless degenerates, loses her modesty, goo 
taste, and fear of man, thereby sacrificing her most 
feminine instincts. 

plhe qualities in woman which inspire respect — or fear 
are her greater naturalness, her flexibility and cr^t, her 
tigress-claw, her nalvctd, her uneducability, her instinc- 
tive cruelty, her immense passions and virtues. In spite o 
this fear, she excites pity by appearing more afflicted, more 
fragile, more necessitous of love, and more liable to dis- 
illusions than any other creature. Man has been arreste 
before woman with one foot already in tragedy ! Is woms^ 
about to be disenchanted^ 

EIGHTH CHAPTER. 

Nations and Counthies. 

I. Civilisation. 

That which distinguishes present-day Europeans is 
" the Democratic Movement." It is bringing together 
Europeans who were more or less separated, and originating 
an essentially supemational type, with a maximum power 
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of adaptability. The levelling and mediocrising involved in 
the process vail lead to the creation of a typo prepared for 
bondage. Bat perhaps the exceptional men will be stronger 
and richer than ever before. The pre-reqniaites for a nevr 
slavery vrill thas be evolved. 

H. Genhis of Nations. 

There are two kinds of geniuses — the engendering and 
the bearing. There are peoples upon whom devolves 
the feminine task of bearing, and the secret duty of 
forming, maturing, and perfecting — e.g., the Greeks and 
French. And there are others — e.g., the Jews, Homans, 
and Germans — full of love and desire for strange races, like 
those full of^generating force. These two varieties of genius 
seek — ^and also misunderstand — one another, like man and 
woman. 


m. TUq Gennan. 

The German soul is above all complex and indefinable, 
owing to the manifold origin of the people; it possesses 
galleries and passages, caverns, hiding-places, and dungeons. 
j[^e German is at home among the mysterious and chaotic, 
and therefore loves all that is cloudy, indistinct, watery, 
veiled, nebulous, and opaque. The uncertain, embryonic, 
and evolving seem to him profound. He himself is not; 
he becomes. That is why “ Development ’* is the philo- 
sophical godsend to the German^ 

IV. German Style. 

TTnUke our present inharmonious practice, the man of 
antiquity read aloud, with aU the inflations and inflexions 
of voice, with all the changes of tone and modificatinus ol 
speed, which formed the delight of the old public life. Blit 
in Geimauy, until recently, the preacher alone knew some- 
thing about style and voice-production. This is why the 
masterpiece of German prose is the masterpiece of its 
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greatest praacher. Till now Iinthcr’s Bible has been the 
best German book ; it has taken root in the German heart 
like no other book. 


V. Music and Musicians. 

Beethoven was the last echo of a transformation in style; 
not, like Mozart, the final expression of centuries of European 
taste. Beethoven’s music is o'erspread by the h’ght which 
bathed Europe when it dreamt ivith Eousseau, danced 
around the tree of liberty, and at last knelt before 
Napoleon. 

Mendelssohn was the beautiful interlude of German 
music, quickly admired, and then quickly forgotten. 

Schumann was the last who founded a school. Though 
incessantly glowing with happiness or throbbing with 
impersonal snfFering, he was a purely German event, and 
not, as Beethoven and Mozart had been, a European 
phenomenon. 


VI. Wagner. 

Wagner* s Overture to the Meisiersinger is a piece of 
magnijicent, overloaded, heavy, latter-day art, xchich sUU 
presupposes the existence of iico centuries of music. What 
seasons and climes are mvigled there ! "Wagner’s music 
seems antiquated, but it is also sour and too immature; 
it is feminine and pompously traditional, malicious and 
spiritnal, but it is often harsh and coarse ; it is full of 
and spirit, but it is also languishing, with dun-coloured skm- 
It is broad-flowing, but with moments of hesitation. 

There is no beauty in it, no spirit of the south, nothm? 
of the mid-day sun, nothing of grace, dance, or even logic: 
but there is a certain clumsiness in it, a fantastic luxury, a 
litter of lace and pedantic primness, something German, 
symbolic of the c^racter of Germans. They are of the 
past and the future, but not of to-day. 
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VII. The English. 

No, these English are not a philosophical race. E^en 
Bacon, Hobbes, Hnrae, and Locke ate a disparagcmeut 
of the idea of a philosopher. Kant uplifted bis voice against 
Hume ; Schelling despised Locke; and Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer (without mentioning Goethe) were uuaaimoua in con- 
demning England’s mechanical stultifying of the universe. 
Carlyle' knew that philosophy was lacking, and masked its 
lack in himself by passionate grimaces. The English, 
therefore, have to hold on to Christianity to moralise and 
humanise themselves; but their religion is tainted with 
spleen and alcoholic excess, to which it is an antidote — the 
finer poison to neutralise the coarser. The seriousness and 
coarseness of the English find most fitting expression in 
prayers and psalms, and in the penitential grunts and 
groans of Methodism and the Salvation Army. English- 
men have neither music nor dance in the movements of 
their soul and body. Listen to them speaking, watch 
the fine English ladies walking — nowhere are there more 
beautiful doves and swans 1 


Vm. The French. 


All that Europe has known of sensibility, of taste, and 
nobleness has been the work and creation of Franca Even 
to-day Prance is the refuge of the most intellectual and 
refined culture, and is still the great school of taste. 
Schopenhauer is more to this Prauce of taste than he 
ever was to the Germans, Heine has long since passed 
into the flesh and blood of the best Parisian lyncs ; and 
Hegel, in the person of Tame, exercises an almost tyrannical 
sway. As to Wagner, the more French music adapts itself 
to the exigencies of themodem soul, the mom will it he^w,e 
Wagnensed. 


There ate three things which the French can exhibit 
as marks of their old supremacy of culture, Firstly the 
, capacity for arhme passion, Vart poxir I'art. Secondly 
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with a long hierarchy* of raaks ana differences among man, 
and based on slavery in one sense or another. Without the 
sentiment of distance thus evolved there could not have 
been developed the desire to augment the distances in the 
interior of the soul— the psychic force characteristic of the 
noble caste. 

That -which distinguishes a true and healthy aristocracy is 
the sentiment that it is not a function either of royalty or o! 
the cotmntmity, but the significance and highest justification 
thereof — and its acceptance of the sacrifice of a legion of 
men, who, for its sake, are reduced to incomplete men, slaves 
and tools. Mutu al no n-interference and fraternitu are_ 
pombh amons equals ; applied to humanity generally, they 
have a degrading effect. Every living and not dying 
organisation must be the incarnate Will to Power ; it must 
eztend itself, attract to itself, and thus acquire prepon- 
derance— not from a moral or immoral motive, but because 
it lives, and because life is precisely the Will to Power. ^ 
Exploitation belongs to the nature of the living being. 


II. Evolution in History. 


A type becomes fixed and strong by long combat against 
constant unfavourable conditions. On the other hand, the 
over-nourished and over-protected species evolves variations, 
and becomes rich in extraordinary characters. 

In an aristocratic community, as a contrivance for rearing 
human beings, we find men who -vvish to make their 
species triumph, to escape being exterminated. A typo with 
few bnt very pronounced traits, fixed by constant stru^^gle 
against unfavourable conditions. 


Einally, peace and plenty prevail; the strong tension 
cl-i tehcxBs. Immediately the 

Different egoisms struggle unrestrained for sun and Imi,* 
th. rel,« on hi, own I.w-gi^g .tt 
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preservation and elevation. Corruption and the highest 
desires aro frightfully entangled, the genius of the race 
overflowing from all the ^cornpeopias of good and evil ; 
spring and autumn aro fatally comGihcd. Only the in-, 
curably mediocre endure until after to-morrow— they are ' 
the men of the future. 

III. Commoners. 

"Wliat docs ono mean by common? To bo mutually 
'understood, the experiences of individuals must bo similar, 
and describablo in the same language. "When men have 
lived long under the same conditions they become closely 
tmited by quick mutual comprehension, and thus form* a 
nation. 

It is the same in friendship and love. For the sentiment 
to endure, there must bo a thorough reciprocal understanding 
of the desires and feelings of the two parties. 

If necessity has united only men who could designate by 
similar signs similar necessities and impressions, the facility 
of communicating common needs and sensations must have 
been the most powerful force operating upon men. 

The refined and exceptional men are more difficult to 
comprehend, and are therefore liable to stand alone and dio 
out. Great opposing forces must be appealed to, to thwart 
this too natural development of mankind to the similar, the 
ordinary, the mediocre, the gregarious — the common I 

IV. Master and Slave Morality. 

There are two fundamental types of morals — the Morality 
of the Masters, and that of the Slaves ; someti7nes also toe 
find a compromise between the two. 

Fqc the. vaea, the. state, at a. suhlime and lofty 

' soul determines the rank or the " goodness." The noble 
man puts at a distance from him those who have contrary 
tastes, he despises them. The antithesis '* good " and “ bad 
becomes equivalent to " noble ” and " despicable.” The 
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cowardly, tte timid, the petty, the self-seeking are despised 
— ^likewise the distmstfnl, the self-abasing, the cringing, the 
sycophant, and, above all, he who lies— like, the common 
people- The noble man honours him who is powerful, who 
has self-command, who can speak or keep silence, who 
enjoys being severe and hard to himself, and venerates the 
like. 

On the other hand, the slave is sceptical and distrastful of all 
that the others venerate. But he parades whatever alleviates 
suffering. The helping hand, the warm heart, patience, 
application, humility and amiability are here honoumd, for 
they ore useful, and almost the only means of supporting 
existence. Slave Morality is essentially utilitarian. Here 
is the source of the famous antithesis ‘^good" and ‘*eviV* 
What is strong and dangerous, redoubtable, subtle and* 
powerful is regarded as “ evil,” According to Slave morality 
a good man should be inoffensive, simple, easily deceived, 
and perhaps somewhat stupid — in short, a simple soul. The 
aspiration for freedom, the instinct for happiness, and all 
the craftiness of the sentiment of liberty, belong to Slave 
• morality, as necessarily as art and enthusiasm in veneration 
and d^cofion are the certain symjiioms of an aristocratic 
mode of thought and appreciation. 


V. What is Noble f 

There are many artists and scholars whose works reveal 
a strong longing for nobleness. Bat this very longintr is 
profoundly different from the needs of the noble soul and is 
a of their lack of nobility. It w not tcorAs, feJt faith 
which decides the rank. It is a certam ftmdamental 
knowledge which a noble soul possesses. It has self-tespeth 

VI. TU Amtotrat and SoVitude, 

To have or to S on^e 
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To choose for companion that roguish and joyous vice, 
courtesy, and remain master of ODe*s four virtues — courage 
■^insight, sym pathy, and BolitudeT To us Solitude is a virtue, 
for every fellowship, hoxcever manifested — raiders common’ 


VH. Uespcct. ' 

The sentiment of respect determines rank. The vulgarity 
of certain natures often springs to light on the approach of 
something worthy, whereas in the noble soul there is an 
involuntary silence, a hesitation of the eye and a pause in 
the gesture. ^ 

The maintenance of the respect for the Bible is perhaps 
the best disciplining and refiiring clement which Europe 
owes to Christianity. Books of such importance reqoiw 
the tyranny of external authority to obtain millenniums in 
which to be unriddled. 


VUI. Egoism. 

Egoism belongs to the essence of noble souls. They 
accept it without scruple, as something belonging to the 
fundamental law of things, as " Justice *’ itself. They 
recognise those whose rights are equal to their own, and 
comport themselves towards them with modesty and delicate 
respect. They have an impassioned instinct for equity- 
^ey do not willingly look npwards — they they 


IX. Suffering and Distance. 

Profound suffering ennobles a man; it sets him aport. 
The spiritual and mute pride of such sufferers makes ah sorts 
of disguise necessary for protection from the importonate 
and compassionate : e.g., a certain form of Epicuieani^, 
ostentatious fearlessness in taste, an affectation of taking 
grief lightly. Even Gaiety and EoU y^ ar e mas^ f^ . 
broken and incurable, but proud beartsi 
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X. On the Wai/ to the Height, 

which, however, may not come at all r “onient, 

not BO rare as the hve hundred hands forf™”* 11 P®*®PS 
Innity by the forelock. ” oPPnr- 
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it has already existed for two thousand years, it is still 
victorious. 

Through the revolt of the Slaves, vengeance has revalued 
all values. Out of the Jewish hatred there grew up a new, 
deep, and sublime variety of Jove. Jesus of Nazareth, the 
personified gospel of love, bringing blessedness and victoiy 
to the poor, the sick, and the sinful, represented those same 
Jewish values and new ideals. That Israel itself should 
deny and crucify before all the world the tool of its ven- 
geance, that for the salvation of man there was required the 
unfathomable mystery of “ God on the Cross," transcends 
injtgngeanco and subversion of valuations all other ideals. 

I The Slave-revolt in morality begins through resentment 
becoming creative and giving birth to values. It requires 
an opposite, an outer world, to make it act. The man of 
resentment loves concealment, alleys and back-entrances. 
Everything hidden appeals to him, as being of his world, as 
his shelter, his comfort. He is also master in the art of 
keeping silence, of forgetting nothing, of waiting, of abasing 
and humiliating himself for a purpose. He becomes more 
prudent than a man of noble race and learns to appreciate 
prudence as a primary condition of existence. the 

Superior man can respect his enemy, the Man of Eesent- 
menfc conceives of his enemy as the foul Eiend, the Evil 
6n^ 

TjEe bird of prey might say that it bone no grudge against 
lambs, yea, even that it loved the good lambs. It is absurd 
to demand that strength should not manifest itself 
strength, [for an amount of power is an equal amount of ^ 
impulse, will, and action. 

But the effect is often mistaken for the cause, just as the | 
flash for the lightning, and the motion of atoms for atoms. } 
Emotions such as hatred and revenge zealously support the ^ 
belief that the strongare free to he weak and tha t a rspacioag ' 
bird can, if it will, be as a lamb. 

This happens when the oppressed, the down-trodden, and 
the wronged say in their impotence that they will be good, 
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it has already cxislcd for two thousand years, it is still 
victorious. 

Through the revolt of the Slaves, vengeance has revalned 
all values. Out of the Jewish hatred there grew up a new, 
deep, and sublime variety of love. Jesus of Nazareth, the 
personifiM gospel of love, bringing blessedness and victoiy 
to the poor, the sick, and the sinful, represented those same 
Jewish values and new ideals. That Israel itself should 


deny and crucify before all the world the tool of its ven- 
geance, that for the salvation of man there was required the 
unfathomable mysterj' of " God on the Cross,” transcends 
injtgngeance and subversion of valuations all other ideals. 
jThe Slave-revolt in morality begins through resentment 
becoming creative and giving birth to values. It requires 
an opposite, an outer world, to make it act. The man of 
resentment loves concealment, allej’s and back-entrances. 
Everj^hing hidden appeals to him, as being of his world, as 
his shelter, his comfort. He is also master in the art of 
keeping silence, of forgetting nothing, of waiting, of abasing 
and humiliating himself for a purpose. He becomes more 
prudent than a man of noble race and learns to appreciate 
prudence as a primary condition of existence. 'While the 
Superior man can respect his enemy, the Man of Besent- 
ment conceives of hf«; enemy as the foul Eiend, the Evil 

d^f , 

Tme bird of prey might say that it bore no grudge agamst j 
lambs, yea, even that it loved the good lambs. It is absurd f 
to demand that strength should not manifest itself as 1 
strength, ^for an amount of power is an equal amount of ' 
impulse, will, and action.’^, \Jk\ 

But the effect is often mfst^en for the cause, just as the i 
flash for the h'ghtning, and the motion of atoms for atom*. i ^ 
Emotions such as hatred and revenge zealously support the 1 
belief that the strong are free to be weak and tha t a rapaci oug. 
bird can, if it will, be as a lamb. 

This happens when the oppressed, the down-trodden, and i 
the wronged say in their impotence that they will be good, ^ 
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of valuation; in spite of Napoleon, that synthesis of monster 
and Superman — Home succumbed and Judaea triumphed, 
alike in that thoroughly plebeian movement of resentment 
called the Eeformation and in the French Eevolntion. 
But might there not once more be a return of the old con- 
flagration? ** Beyond Good and Evil" does not mean 
“ Beyond Good and Bad" Might we not strive to attain 
the former? 

SECOND ESSAY. 

“ Guilt,” “ Bad Conscience ’’ and the Like. 

I. Evolution of Conscience. 

To rear an animal which may make a promise is the 
paradoxical task which Nature has set herself as regards 
man. The opposing force is foigetfaluess, which is a 
positive checking faculty. Active forgetfulness may be 
looked upon as a door-keeper and preserver of the peace and 
good order of the soul, and there can be 7io happiness, no 
cheerfulness, no hope, no pride, no self-respect without for- 
getfulness. This forgetful animal has acquired for itself a 
coxmter-faculty, the memory, by whose aid forgetfulness is 
sometimes deposed. 

This is not merely a passive inability to get rid of an 
impression once imprinted, but an active disinclination to 
get rid of it, a speciEc memorj* of ■will. It presupposes that 
man has leamt to reckon and calculate, that he can see 
events as though they were present, and anticipate those 
that are future. 

During the pnehistoric period of man, through the 
gigantic labour of the Morality of Custom, men had really 
been made capable of being reckoned on. As the outcome 
of this gigantic process, when the tree matures i'ts fruit, ffic 
ripest frmfc will be the sovereign individual, the autonomous 
supermoral individual, the man of private, independent, and 
firm will, who can promise withatrueconscionsnessof power 
and freedom, and -u’ith a feeling of human perfection generally- 
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How ranch, confidence, how much fear, how ranch j 
reverence he awahens, and how with this self -mastery, heJ 
has also been entrusted with the mastery over circnmsiances, . 
over nature, and over all creatures possessed of a weaker' 
wll and less trustworthy than himself 1 The free man with i 
the unbreakable will honours or despises things according 
to this standard. He is niggardly with his confidence, and , 
his promise is something on which one can depend, becanse \ 
he feels himself strong enough to keep it even against mis- 
fortunes, aye, even against fate itself. The conscious- 
ness of this freedom and power over self and fate hag 
penetrated into the utmost depths of his personality, and 
become a dominant instinct. He calls it his conscience. 

But this concept “ conscience” is the last, the final phase 
of this development. How much difficulty has mankind 
experienced in the attempt to attain to this ; to make a 
memory for the animal man, to impress the walking forget- 
fulness! Only by the vigour of penal laws, by the cruel 
ritual observances in all religions were things burned into 
memory t 

II. Consciousmss oj G-uilt, 

“The Bad Conscience ” I regard as the deep sickness into 
which man necessarily fell, under the pressure he experienced 
when he found himself for ever locked within tbe bars of 
society and peace. All at once the instincts of those semi- 
animals, adapted to wildness, fighting, roving, and adven- 
ture, were rendered worthless and useless. These old 
instincts did not at all cease immediately to make their 
demands felt. All inst»:cts tchich have no outlet receive 
an inicard direction. Enmity, cruelty, the pleasures of per- 
secution, of surprise, of change, of destroctioa—imagine all 
these tuminw against their owners : this ia the. 

“Bad Conscience.’’ ** 

Alas for this insane wretched beast of man! "What 
moMtrous things, what paroxysms of folly, what 
of ideas fortljwith break out, if it bo even in 
hindered from being a beast of action 1 


bestiality 
the least 
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The Consciousness of Guilt, or the Bad Conscience, takes 
its direct origin from the very material notion of Debt. The 
debtor is Man, the creditors are his ancestors, society, the 
Godhead. 

Living generations have the conviction that they exist 
only through the sacrifices and services of their ancestors, 
and tliat these sacrifices and services must be repaid wth 
others of a similar kind. This in past ages led to sacrifices, 
festivals, temples, demonstrations of honour and obedience; 
BOinetimes even the ^veli-known offering of the firstborn 
was required. As the grovring awe with which the fore- 
fathers of the mightiest clans were regarded increased, they 
were of necessity transformed into gods. The noble 
families repay noble qualities to their progem’tors wth 
interest. 

.In on agreement between creditor and debtor, promises 
are made and a memory is created for him who promises. 
To awaken confidence in the promise of pajToent, and to 
impress his own consciousness with the fact that payment 
is an obligation and duty, the debtor consigns to the creditor 
something which he still possesses, such as his body, his 
wife, his freedom, his life, his hopes of salvation, or even his 
peace in the grave. Also, the creditor can subject the body 
of the debtor to all kinds of insult and torture. The 
creditor’s compensation is, therefore, a kind of pleasurable 
feeling in a grant, and a claim upon cruelty. In the sphere 
of the law's of obligation, the ^radle of the world of moral 
concepts 13 to be found: '* guilt," “conscience,” “duty,” 
“sacredness of duty.” But in the history of these concepts 
the greatest r6Ie is played by Cruelty — not revenge, as some 
say, but cruelty. That mankind in the early ages took a 
great and intense joy in cruelty cannot be denied. 

TKb«c ssao^md: was sci- ashzms^ nf lif£t vb fisrih 

was more pleasant than now, when the animal man is 
taught to feel ashamed of all its instincts. At the present 
time suffering is always advanced as the first of the argu- 
ments against existence, whereas the reverse opinion 
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fonnetly prevailed, and the pleasure of making another 
suffer constituted a most potent charm and a special seduc- 
tion to life. 

Modern men are the heirs of the vivisection of conscience 
and of the self-torment of thousands of years. 

Too long did man regard his natural inclinations with an 
evil eye, so that finally they became related to the bad con- 
science. But some time there will come the redeemer of 
great love and contempt, the creative spirit who will bring 
about the redemption of reality, the redemption from the 
curse which the old ideal has laid upon it. This man of the 
future, who will restore freedom of will and hope to man, 
musi some day arrive. 


HI. JtisHce and Punishment. 

Communities pledge themselves to mutual protection. 
The criminal breaks the contract with regard to the posses- 
sions and advantages of the common weal, of which up to 
that time he had enjoyed his share. He is also a debtor, 
and an aggressor upon bis creditor. For the future he for- 
feits all his possessions and privileges, and reverts into the 
condition of an outlaw where all sorts of hostilities may he 
wreaked upon him. 

As the power of the community, increases, the wrong-doer 
is treated more leniently, Nay, he is even defended by the 
community against the wrath of those individually injured. 
In proportion as his wealth increases the creditor has at all 
times become more humane. A consciousness of power 
might even allow the wrong-doer to go unpunished. At 
first Justice declared that every thing could and must bo 
paid for. Then followed the self-abrogation of justice, called 
by the fine name of Mercy, the privilege of the mightiest 
one, his ultra-justice. 

Tlie idea that tho malefactor deserves punishment because 
he might have acted otherwise is a late and refined form of 
human judgment and reasoning. At first punishment was 
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inflicted upon the wroDg*doer from a feeling of anger, and 
from a conviction that for every injury' amends should be 
exacted by the infliction of a similar injury upon the 
ofTendor. There was no assumption then of “ free-will." 

Becent attempts have been made to seek the origin of justice 
in the region of resentment. Emotions, specifically active, 
such as thirst for power, avidity, and the like, have, however, 
a greater claim to scientific estimation and appreciation. 

K it ever happens that the just man is just even towards 
the person who has injured him (not merely cold, moder- 
ately reserved, and indifferent), and if, when attacked by 
personal insult, deiisron and slaudcr, the lofty, clear, mild, 
and far-sccing objectivity of the just and judging eye is not 
dimmed, it will be a sign of perfection and of the highest 
mastery' on earth. But prudence tells us neither to believe 
nor expect this too readily. Among average men even a 
small injury will suffice to disturb their equanimity. The 
man who commits the aggression or transgression is nearer 
to justice than the man who resents it. He has no false 
estimation of his object, and bravely and calmly commits 
the deed. The man of resentment must he held respon- 
aible for the invention of the “ Bad Conscience.” The 
execution of law and the requirements of law are the 
imperatives of the aggressive men, who thus try to end the 
blind fury of resentment by diverting it into other channels. . 
It is therefore after the law has once become established 
that Bight and Wrong exist ; not, as Duhring argues, after 
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of a thing, and its ultimate utility and purpose have often, 
in process of time, been reinterpreted, transformed, and 
readjusted. So also punishment was conceived as having 
been invented for the purpose of punishing., But all pur- 
poses, all uses, are but indications of the fact that some 
powerful will has become master over something inferior in 
will power, and has assigned to it the meaning of a function. 
Life is will to power, and not, as Spencer has it, “ a con-\ 
tinuous better adjustment of internal relations to external ' 
relations.” 

The value attributed to punishment is supposed to consist 
in the fact that it awakens in the guilty one the feeling of 
guilt, and here is sought the mental reaction known as tbe 
Bad Conscience, or the Prick of Conscience. But among 
criminals and convicts true remorse is very rare. On the 
whole, punishment hardens and renders people more insen- 
sible ; it concentrates, it increases tbe feeling of estrange- 
ment ; it strengthens the power of resistance. Punishment, 
it may be said, more than any other factor retards the 
development of the feeling of guilt. The Bad Conscience 
did not spring from this soil. Por the longest period a 
guilty person was punished as the doer of damage or injury, 
and he experienced no other feeling of pain than that which 
any other catastrophe wmuld have produced. 

All that Punishment can really accomplish in the case of 
men and animals is an augmentation of fear, an iutensifica- 
tion of prudence by the strengthening of memory, and a 
subjugation of the passions. ' Punishment tames man, hut 
it does not make him letter.] 


THIRD ESSAY. 

“What do Ascutio Ixteaes aiean? 

I, General Hefinition, 

'What does the ascetic ideal mean ? In the case of artists 
it means naught, or fat too much ; in the caso of philosophers 
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and ficliolars it means something like an instinctive feeling 
for the most favourable conditions of high intcllectnalit)'; 
in the case of women it means, at the best, an additional 
amiableness for sednetion, a little "morbidezza ” on a 
pretty piece of flesh, the saintliness of some fine plamp 
animal ; in the case of the physiologically rudimentary and 
depressed (the majority of mortals), it means an attempt to 
think themselves “ too good ’* for this world, their chief 
weapon in the contest with slow pain and eiintii ; and finally, 
in the case of priests, it is the most effective instrument of 
power. And the fact that the ascetic ideal has meant so 
much for man, expresses that other fundamental fact of 
human will, its horror meui. 

The ascetic ideal is prompted by the self-protective and - 
self-preservative instinct of degenerating life — ^a fife which 
struggles for existence and seeks to maintain itself by all 
and every means. It is an artifice for the preservation of 
life. 


n. The Philosopher and the Ascetic Ideal. 

In philosophers there is a singular prepossession and 
good-will towards the ascetic ideal. Every animal instinc- 
tively strives to reach the utmost limit of favourable con- 
ditions under which it is free to exercise its powers fully 
and attain its maximum consciousness of power. So tbe^ 
philosopher abhors wedlock and all that wonld persuade 
him to it as an obstacle and a hindrance on his road to the 
utmost power; he loves solitude and freedom from con- 
straint. 

Eor a long time the ascetic ideal served philosophers as 
a disguise, as a condition of existence. 

Ill, The Priest and the Ascetic Ideal. 

The ascetic pnesf, this seeming denier and enemy of life, 
this very man is one of the great conserving and creating 
powers of life. The ascetic priest mast be looked upon as 
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the predeatiued saviour, shepherd, and advocate of the sick 
flock. It is thus that we are able to understand his great 
historic mission. It is his instinct, his art, his happiness, 
his power, to rule over suffering. He has to defend his 
flock from the healthy. 

The fundame7ital objection to priestly healing is iliai only 
ih^ suffering itself , and nof iheacixial cause of the sichnesst is 
combated. The mitigation of suffering may he regarded as 
the priest’s proper sphere. The principal problem of all 
great religions is apparently to combat a certain heaviness 
and weariness produced by various causes which have 
become epidemic. Christianity especially might be called 
a great storehouse of the most ingenious sedatives with 
which the deep depression, leaden languor, and sullen sad- 
ness of the physiologically depressed can be relieved. 

This condition of low-spirits was combated first of all by 
such means as would reduce vitality in general to its lowest 
point. The result, expressed psycho-morally, is self-morti- 
fication or sanctification, and physiologically it is hypnoti- 
sation, equivalent to the winter-sleep of some khids of 
animals, and the Bummer-sleep of many equatorial plants. 
The most exalted state, salvation, was regarded as an 
escape from every desire, every act, and was looked upon as 
“Beyond good and evil.” The Buddhist says that Good 
and Evil are fetters which are overcome by the Perfect One. 
The Brahmin also holds similar views. Thns in the three 


great moral religions, salvation is not attained by an increase 
fof perfection nor by a deposition of vices. Deep sleep is 
regarded by those weary of life as the unto mystica with 
God. Id fleep sleep the soul nses from the body, enters 
mto the highest light, and thereby appears in its proper 
form, having no longer the breath of life, no longer yoked 
liKo a horse to the bondage of the body. 

Another remedy for depression was ” regulated activity,” 
wlmrcby the sufferer’s interest was turned away from his 
sufferings. 


Another means employed was the arranging of little 
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enjoyments, such ns doing good, making gifts, aJleviating, 
helping, condoling, praising and honouring others. 

The formation of gregarious communities was also a 
decided advance and conquest. The sick and weak instinc- 
tively strive for a gregarious organisation, and the growth 
of the community creates a new interest, which secures the 
individual against personal feelings of discontent and self- 
aversion. These, then, ate the means employed; the 
quenching of vitality, regulated activity, small enjoyments, 
especially the joy of Jove for the neighbour, and the 
organisation of communities, the excitation of the com- 
munal feeling of strength. But these are the innocent 
means employed by the priest in the struggle with depres- 
sion. Lot us now pass to the more interesting means, the 
'‘guilty " means. 

The priest’s principal expedient was to take advantage of 
the feeling of “ guilt ” in man. "Sin” — -for tJtis name is 
the priestly reinterpretation of the anbnaVs " had con- ' 
science” of cruelty turned inmards — was the greatest event in 
the history of the sicli soul. It was the most dangerous and 
the most fatal artistic feat of religious interpretation* 
Suffering man is like a caged animal, but he is eager for 
reasons, for medicines and narcotics. He consults the 
ascetic priest, and is told to seek for the cause of his suffer- 
ings within himself. He is told to regard his sufferings as 
a state of punishment for his guilt ; and the invalid is trans- 
formed into the sinner. 

The magician thus used every extravagance of feeling 
which begot pain, and all served from henceforth to pro- 
mote the victory of his ascetic ideal. 


IV. Conclusion. 

On the whole, the ascetic ideal and its sublimdy moral 
cult, with its most dangerous usages for bringing about an 
extravagance of feeling, have imprinted themselves in a 
terrible and unfoi^ettable maimer on the whole history of 
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man» and have affected the health and race-vitality, especi- 
ally oi Europeans, quite as destructively as the spread of 
alcoholic and syphilitic poisoning. 

"What is the meaning of the enonnona power of the 
ascetic ideal ? How comes it that people have yielded to it 
to such an extent? Why has it not been more effectively 
resisted? Because it expresses a will. It has an aim 
which is sufficiently universal to cause all other interests of 
man’s existence, when compared with it, to appear petty 
and narrow, and it denies and affirms and confirms things 
exclusively to suit its oum interpretations. It submits to 
no power, and believes in its prerogative over every power, 
and it considers all else, such as Science and Truth, to be 
merely tools for its work, ways and means to its 07 ie aim. 

Apart from the ascetic ideal, man, the animal-man, would 
have had no significance. But the ascetic ideal offered to 
mankind a significance. In it suffering was interpreted, 
and though it caused new suffering, deeper, more heart-felt, 
more poisonous, more andermining to life, it brought all 
suffering into the perspective of guilt. Man was no longer i 
a leaf at the mercy of the wind, a sport of folly. He coMd ’ 
now will for something ; will itself was saved. 



XIV. 


THE CASE OP WAGNEB. 

Literatdbe: Academy, Athenceum, Bilart, Bellaique. 

I CALIi the ‘Wagnerian orchestration the Sirocco; Bizet’s 
orchestral music is almost the sole orchestration that 
I can still endure. 

"What a shrewd rattle-snake 1 ever rattling before us 
about “devotion,” “loyalty,” “purity” and “salvation.” 
In Wagner’s works there is always some one who wants to 
be saved, "Who was it but Wagner who taught us that 
innocence has a preference for saving interesting sinners, 
as in “ Tannhauser ” ? Or that even the Wandering Jew will 
be saved, will become settled, if he marries, as in the “ Flying 
Dutch m an ” ? Or that young and hysterical girls like best 
to be saved by their doctor, as in “ Lohengrin ” ? 

Schopenhauer was the philosopher of decadence; Wagner 
was the artist of decadence. His art is morbid. In it 
there are mingled in the most seductive manner the 
stimulants now most needed by everybody — hnttaliiy, 
artifice, and innocence (idiocy). 

Wagner has been ruinous to music. Was Wagner a 
musician at all ? He was at least something else in a 
higher degree, that is to say, an unsurpassablo actor. 
Wagner was above all a stage-player, and lie excels in 
ubiquity and nullibicty. 

Parsifal is a candidate for divinity with a public-school 
education. Wc.are so far pure fools already . — A typical 
telegram from Bayreuth: Bereits hereut (rued already)! 
Ah, this old thief / this old magician 1 this Cagliostro of 
modernity ! 



XV, 

NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER. 

IdTKKATTJKE; Ationymous^ SiJarti Sie, Chamberlain, ChiletoUi, 
Corrieri, FocT$i€r-7!iieis$che, Glasenapp, (Jollher, JSalivy, Hechel, 
Iwancv, Eufferath, Eulhe, hanerre, Lesnng, Eoui*, jllfar3Afll{,ifmman, 
Pohlt Pdlijilo, Runtfiman, Scliemann, Wagner, Wyievia, 



which learned prejudice has taught us to findjpar excellmce 
something Germanic, Even I at first was fascinated by 
him, but it was a mistake on my part. I freed myself 
from him, though it caused me much suffexing. 

' VTagner is a Komanist, and he made the poor devil, 
the country lad Parsifal, a Eoman Catholic. I despise 
every one who does not regard Parsifal as an outrage on 
morals. 



XVI. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE IDOLS. 


Litbratuee: Greyh, Mavcrhoj. 

S his work is above all a recreation, a spot on the 
sun, a diversion into the idleness of a psychologist. 
Cheerfulness, warfare, and the auscultation of eternal 
idols, are necessary means of recuperation for a person 
engaged on that grave and responsible business : the 
Transvaluation of all Valu^^ So this Utile worh w 
grand declaration of War, 


I. Apophthegms ahd Darts. 

Even the boldest of us have seldom sufficient courage 
for what we actually know. 

Once for all, there is much that I do not desire to know. 
"Wisdom sets bounds even to knowledge. 

I mistrust all systematisers and avoid them. The desir®, 
^ for system is a lack of rectitude . 

There is a hatred of lying and dissembling that arises 
from a sensitive notion of honour; there is also a similar 
hatred that arises from cowardice, under the beh’ef that 
lying is forbidden by a Divine command. Too cowardly 
to tell lies. . . . 

Only thoughts won by walking are valuable. 

Formula of my happmess: A Tea, A Nay, a straight 
line, a goal ... 

II. The Pbobiem of Socrates. 

The opinion of the wisest men of all ages that life is 

S56 
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good for nothing, this consensus sajnenium, what does it 
prove? It may be that they, all of them, were a little 
shaky on their legs, old, tottering, decadent ? This ir- 
reverent thought, that the great wise men are types of 
decadence, first suggested itself to my mind with regard to a 
case where the strongest prejudices of the learned and 
the unlearned stood opposed to it, I recognised Socrates 
and Plato as symptoms of decline, as agencies in 
Grecian dissolution, as pseudo-Grecian, as anti-Grecian 
(“The Birth of Tragedy," 1872). These great wise men 
were not only decadent, they were not even wise. For/ 
opinions and valuations with regard to life, either for orj 
against, can never in the end be true : they only possess | 
value as symptoms. The worth of life cannot be estimated. ] 
It cannot be estimated by a living being, because such a '< 
one is a patty — yea, the very object — ^in the dispute, and 
not a judge. 

Socrates, according to his descent, belonged to the lowest 
of the people; Socrates was of the proletariat. He was 
^oly* Ugliness, while in itself an objection, is almost a 
refutation when found among Greeks. Was Socrates 
Greek at all ? Often enough ugliness is the expression 
of a thwarted development, tdiecked by cross-breeding. It 
also appears as deteriorating development. The typical 
criminal is ugly and decadent. 

Not only does the confessed dissoluteness and anarchy 
in his instincts point to decadence in Socrates, but the 
so^cfoctation of logicality and that rhachitical malignity 
which distinguishes him, point in the same direction. 
And so do those auditory hallucinations, which have been 
wrongly interpreted in a religious sense, as " the d®mon 
of Socrates." 

\Vith Soccahis. tsisSA veexa consA ia twvmr ni 

dialectics. What is it that really happens then? Primarily, 
superior taste is vanquished, the proletariat gets the upper 
hand along with dialectics. Previous to.the time of Socrates 
dialectic methods were repudiated in good society. We 
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employ dialectics only when wo havo no other means. It 
can only bo a last defence in the hands of sneh os have no 
other w'capon left. 

The dialectician loaves it to his opponent to demonstrate 
that he is not an idiot, thus making him furious, ond at the 
same timo helpless. The dialectician paralyses the intellect 
of his opponent. ^Vhat? Was dialectics only a form of 
revenge with Socrates, a revenge of one of the proletariat 
against the upper classes, whom he nevertheless fascinated? 
And the reason why he fascinated was because he had dis- 
covered a new mode of “ agon ” of which he became the 
first fencing-master for the superior circles of Athens, and 
because dialectics really became the last weapon used by 
the Athenians, for everywhere the instincts were in anarchy, 
and a counter-tyrant was needed. It was their last expe- 
dient. They bad cither to go to ruin, or — to be absurdly 
rational. Both the monUism of Greek Philosophers, from 
Plato downwards, and the estimation of dialectics, are 
pathologically conditioned. 

f35 long as life is in the ascendant, happiness is identical 
with iristinci; to be forced to combat the instincts — that « 
the formula for decadenc^ Socrates, the chronic valetudi- 
narian, was a mistake; the whole of improving morahty, 
including Christian morality, has been a mistake. It has 
all been decadence under another name. 


m. “Reason” in PhUiOSOpht. 

It is all idiosyncrasy in philosophers — -their hatred of the 
very idea of *' becoming,” their Egyptianism, and their 
contempt of the body and the senses. The senses do not 
deceive us. Heraclitus, also, did injustice to the senses, hut 
he was superior to the herd of philosophers, and will always 
be right in contending that “ being ” is an empty fiction. 

At present we possess knowledge to the extent of our 
resolution to accept the testimony of the senses. The 
is abortion and incomplete knowledge: i.e., metaphysics* 
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divinity, psychology, and the theory of perception, or 
fonnal science, sciences of S3rmbols, as logic, and that 
applied form of logic, mathematics. Actuality is never met 
■with in those sciences. 

The ot/j^ey idiosyncrasy of philosophy is not less dacgerousi 
it consists in confounding that "which is last with that which 
is first. The most general, the emptiest notions, the last 
breath of evaporating reality, are placed by philosophers at 
the beginning, as the beginning, as the “highest ideas,” as the 
“good,” the “true,” the “perfect,” as “cns reaHsstnmm.” 
Mankind has paid dearly for having taken seriously the 
delirium of sick cohweh-spinners. Whereas these philo- 
sophers object to the “ becoming” of such notions, whereas 
they suspect that alteration, mutation, and “becoming” 
generally lead them astray, we see ourselves in some degree 
entangled in error, necessitated to error, precisely as far 
as our rational prejudice compels ns to posit unity, identity, 
and permanence. In fact, nothing has hitherto had a more 
naive convincing power than the error of “being.” 

Our language, belonging to the age of the most rudi- 
mentary psychology, is the main agency through which 
error constantly operates, every word, every sentence we 
utter is in favour of, and influenced by, that wrong concept 
of “ being.” 

To separate eziztence into a “true” and a “smnfnp” 
ioorld (by an illusion of rnoral optics) is a symptom, of 
t^cadence, of deteriorating life, whether performed in the 
manner of Christianity or in the manner of Kant. We 
have done away with the “true” world and with the 
“seeming" world. The painful history of an error has 
come to an end with Zarathustra. - 


iT, SToRAillT AS ANTI-NATtmAL!fESS. 

All old morality-monsters, and especially Christianity 
avo waged war against the passions with a view to 
xtcrminating them. They never asked whether it were 
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possible "to spiritualise, beautify, or deify a desire. But 
to attack the passions at the root means to attack life itself 
at the root ; the praxis of the Church is inimical to life/ 

Hadical hostility to sensuality is always a critical 
symptom. Decadents, those who are of a weak will, and 
those who are unable to impose due moderation upon 
themselves, all like the radical means for exterminating 
the desires. 

The spiritualisation of sensuousness is called love; it is a 
grand triumph over Christianity. Our spiritualisation of 
hostilitij is another triumph. Unlike the Christian, we do 
not want to exterminate it. We see best in political mat- 
ters how hostility has already become spiritualised, much 
more prudent, critical, and forbearing. Almost every party 
conceives that it is advantageous for its self-maintenance 
that the opposing party should not lose power. The same 
is true in grand politics, e.g., in a new Empire. We like 
war and hate the moral cow and its plump comfortableness. 
iCiife is at an end where the “Kingdom of God ” begi^D 

But all the valuations of the decadent, the doomi^, ar® 
prompted by their deteriorating instinct, which thus seeks 
some advantage. To say to an individual who, in his ante- 
cedents and in his consequences, is a plaything of tote, 
“Alter thyself,” is to require everything to alter itself, 
in the past as well as the present. Morality, in so far 
as it condemns actions in themselves, and not from any 
regard to the considerations and purposes of life, is * 
degenerate idiosyncrasy which has caused an unspeakable 
amount of harm. 

V. The Eotjh Gbeat Ebkohs. 

There is no more dangerous error than that of confound* 
ing a consequence with its cause. A well-constituted man 
has to do certain actions and instinctively avoids other 
actions; he introduces the arrangement which he repre* 
Bcnts physiologically into his relations with his fellow-men 
and his surroundings. In a formula: his virtue is tbe 
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result of his good fortune. The Church and morality say 
that ** a family, a race is ruined through vice and luxury.” 
My re-established reason says that •when a people is 
perishing, "when it degenerates physiologically, vice and 
luxury follov> therefrom. 

The second great Error is that of false causality. Man 
hag always discovered in things just what he concealed 
in them ; he has created the world as a world of causes, 
a world of will, a world of spirit. But as there are no 
spiritual causesy the whole alleged “empiricism” has now 
gone to the devil. 

"We have a liking for assuming imaginary causes : a third 
error. The associated ideas, the accompanying proceedings 
of consciousness, are ■wrongly considered as causes. The 
psychological explanation of this habituation to a fixed 
causal interpretation lies in the relief and satisfaction 
which it gives to trace back something unknown to some- 
thing known. The whole domain of morality and religion 
comes under this concept of imaginary causes. Unpleasant 
general feelings are said to come from,beings hostile to us, 
from conduct that cannot he approved of, or as punish- 
ments, Pleasant general feelings are said to come from 
trust in God, or from the consciousness of good conduct. 
But all these presumed explanations are — resulting coudi* 
tions. Thus Morality and Heligion belong entirely to tho 
Psychology of Error ; in every individual case cause and 
consequence are confounded. 

The last great Error is that of free-will, this most 
disreputable of all tho devices of theology for making men 
“ msponsihle.’* But man is not eveu responsible for his , 
existence, for being what ho is. His own destiny cannot be 
disentangled from the destiny of everything else both in tho 
past and the lututc, 

VI. Tmi “liiPBOVEKs” OF Mankind. 

Tlicro 13 no such thing as a moral fact. 

Tho priest who practises the art calls the taming of men 
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possible to spiritualise, beautify, or deify ft desire. Bat 
to attack the passions at the root means to attack life itself 
at the root: the praxis of the Church is inimical to life I 
Badical hostility to sensuality is always a critical 
symptom. Decadents, those who are of ft weak will, au^ 
those who aro nnablo to impose duo moderation u^n 
themselves, all like the radical means for exterminatiug 


the desires. 

The Bpiritualisation of sensuousness is called love; it js a 
grand triumph over Christianity. Our spiritualisation of 
hosiUUtj is another triumph. Unlike the Christian, we do 
not want to exterminate it. We see best in political mat- 
ters how hostility has already become spiritualised, muca 
more prudent, critical, and forbearing. Almost every pariy 
conceives that it is advantageous for its self-maintenance 
that the opposing party should not lose power. The same 
is true in grand politics, e,g^, in a new Empire. We like 
war and hate the moral cow and its plump comfortableness. 
Tiife is at an end where the “ Kingdom of God ” beginy 

But all the valuations of the decadent, the doomH, are 
prompted by their deteriorating instinct, which thus seeKS 
some advantage. To say to an individual who, in his ante- 
cedents and in his consequences, is a plaything of^ fate* 
"Alter thyself,” is to require everything to alter itsdi. 
in the past as well as the present. Morality, in so fa^ 
as it condemns actions in themselves, and not from any 
regard to the considerations and purposes of life, Js ® 
degenerate idiosyncrasy which has caused an unspeakao 
amount of harm. 


V. The Four Great Eeboes. 

There is no more dangerous error than that of confound- 
ing a consequence with its cause. A well-constituted 
has to do certain actions and instinctively avoids other 
actions; he introduces the arrangement which he repre- 
sents physiologically into his relations with his fellow-men 
and his Burroundings. In a formula : his virtue is the 
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Vm. Roving Expeditions of an Inoppomgne 
Philosopher, 

^What do the antithetical notions, Apollonian and 
Dionysean (which I have introduced into aesthetics) imply 
when we conceive of them both as modes of ecstasy? 
Apollonic ecstasy above all keeps the eye on the alert, 
60 that it acquires a rare faculty of vision. In the 
Ihonyseaa condition, on the other hand, the entire emo- 
tional system is excited, and has its energies undented. 
Ij^oUomaD artists are the painter, the sculptor, the epic 
poet. Dionysean artists are the musician, the actor, tho 
dancer, the lyric poetj^lThe architect belongs to neither 
of these two classes, his art is the realisation of powerT^ 
Tho verdict beautiful ’* implies man's conceit of his species. 
Art is the great stimulus to life. How could one think of 
it as purposeless, as aimless, as ” V art pour Vart'* ? 

Each individual may be considered with respect to 
his representing an ascending or a descending line of life. 
The Christian and Anarchist are both decadents. The 
sick are parasites of society. 

Die proudly, when it is no longer possible to live proudly.^ 
Liberalism : in plain words, gregarious animalising. | , 
"What is freedom t The will to bo responsible for one's 
self; the maintaining of the distance that separates man 
from man ; becoming indifferent to trouble, severity, 
privation, and even to life ; being ready to sacrifice people 
to one's cause, not even excepting one’s self. 

Tho criminal type is tho type of tho strong man under ^ 
nnfavourablo circumstances; tho enfeebled strong man. 
It is society, our domesticated, mediocre, emasculated 
society, in which a man wth his natural forces unimpaired, 
coming from the mountains, or from adventures on the Bca, 
necessarily degenerates into a criminal. 

The supremo rule for good taste: wo must not “lot 
ourselves go,” even when only m our own presence ! — ^This 
new command, 0 , my brethren, I give unto you ; Become 
hard I 
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the “ improving *’i of them. Anybody who knows what 
goes on in menageries will he doubtful about the “ improv- 
ing’* of animals there. They are weakened, they become 
ill. In the Middle Ages, when in truth the Church was 
a menagerie, it understood this fact : when in combat with 
an animal the only means of making it weak is to make 
it sick, by turning it into a “sinner.” 

The taming of the animal-man has thus been called 
improving him, as has also the “breeding” of a 
particular species of human beings. As an instance of 
the latter, let us take the Indian morality, which ie 
healthier and higher than that of the Christian. The task 
here set was to breed four races all at once. But it was 
also necessary for that organisation to be formidable, not 
only in combat with the beast in man, but also with the 
man of no caste, the mishm ash man, the Chandala, and, 
again, it had no other planTHm to make the latter — sick. 

Here, in this idea of “ pure blood,” we have the secret of 
Aryan humanity 1 Christianity, however, represents the 
movement that runs counter to every morality of breeding, 
of race ; it is anti- Aryan, the triumph of Chandala-values. 

All the measures hitherto employed for the purpose 
of making mankind moral have been fundamentally 
immoral ! 


Vn. What the Gebjians Lack. 

There are no longer German philosophers. This nation has 
arbitrarily stupefied itself, through alcohol and Christianity* 
German seriousness, profundity, and passion in intcflectHal 
matters are more and more on the decline. I have shou"® 
the intellectually enervating influence of our modem 
scientidc pursmfs which ccradcma every tadividaal to ^ 
severe helotism. The State and civilisation are antago- 
nistic ; Germany has gained as to the former, but lost vath 
regard to the latter. Education has becorao vulgarised and 
utiUtarian, and baa lost its higher aim. 
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to go. What is more harmful than any crime? .Practical 
sympathy for all the defective and vreak — Christianity. V 

The problem which I now propound is: What type 
of man are we to cultivate, what type of man are we to 
wish for as more valuable for life, and more certain of the 
future ? This more valuable type has often enough existed ; 
but as a happy accident, as an exception, never as a 
deliberate intention. It has rather been the most dreaded 
type, the type most feared, and because of this the reverse 
type has been cultivated and realised ; the domestic animal, 
the herding animal, the sickly animal-man, the Christian. ,, 
Progress is merely a modem idea, therefore a false one. 
Onward development is not by any means always elevating, 
enhancing, and strengthening. All that man now con- 
siders most desirable is decadent. 

Christianity has waged a deadly war against the highest 
typo of man. It is called the religion of sympathy, but : 
sympathy s funds Vn direct antithesis fo the ionic passions, 
which elevate the energy of human beings. Sympathy 
in general quite thwarts the law of development, which 
is the law of selection. It preserves what is ripe for'^ 
extinction. It is tbo mnltiplicr and conservator of misery. 

Wo regard theologians as oar opponents, and everything 
that savours of theology. That poison extends far wider 
than is generally supposed, ^^havc discovered the theo- 
logical instinct of arrogance anew wherever people now 
regard themselves os “idealtst sT^ 

I declare war against this theological instinct, and 
especially against the priest, who by his very profession 
denies, calumniates, and poisons hfe. The theological instinct 
lathomost widespread, the most sobtorraucan form of false- 
that exists on earth. It is a will to tho end; a 
nihilistic will that geeks power. Even philosophy is spoiled ^ 
by the taint of theology'. Tho success of Kant is merely a 
success of theology. Kant, like Lnthcr and Leibnitz, was 
an additional drag on tho naturally unsteady Germani 
uprightness. 
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THE WILL TO POWER PART L THE ANTICHRIST. 

(An attempt at a criticism of Christianity.) 

LrrzBArcBE: SemouUi (coL li. pp, 172-74), FiteTier, Friedrich 
Bomeffer {metzsehe'a Icizlet Schaijf'en)tFunze,SehenT(el,SchvBartxlcpff, 
Sieieri, Stein. 

T his book belongs to the elect feTV.\ Perhaps none of 
them are yet alive. It is only the day after to-morrow 
that belongs to me. 

liet us look one another straight in the face. 'We are 
Hyperboreans ; we know well enough how far out of the 
way we live ; but we have discovered happiness, we have 
found the exit from whole millenniums of labyrinth. We 
were sick of the spirit of modernity, of the lazy peace, 
of the cowardly compromise, of the whole virtuous unclean* 
ness of the modem yea and nay. That tolerance and 
largeness of heart which “ forgives ” all because it “under* 
stands ’ all, is as the breath of the Sirocco to us. The 
formula of our happiness is a yea, a nay, a straight line, 
a goal, . . . 

What is good f All that elevates the sense of power ^ th^ 
will to power, and power itself 

What is had * All that proceeds from weakness, 

'VMiat is happiness? The feeHng that power increases, 
that resistance is being overcome. 

The weak and defective shall go to the wall: that is 
the first principle of our charity. And we must help them 

£64 
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to go. "What is more harmful than anj crime? .Practical 
sympathy for all the defective and vreak — Christianity. v 

The problem •which I now propound is: “What type 
of man are -we to cultivate, what type of man are we to 
wish for as more valuable for life, and more certain of the 
future ? This more valuable type has often enough existed ; 
but as a happy accident, as an exception, never os a 
deliberate intention. It has rather been the most dreaded 
type, the type most feared, and because of this the reverse 
type has been cultivated and realised : the domestic animal, 
the herding animal, the sickly animal-man, the Christian. 

Progress is merely a modem idea, therefore a false one. 
Onward development is not by any means always elevating, 
enhancing, and strengthening. All that man now con- 
siders most desirable is decadent. 

Christianity has waged a deadly war against the highest 
typo of man. It is called the religion of sympathy, but 
iympathy siands in direct antithesis to the tonic passions, 
which elevate the energy of human beings, Sympathy 
in general quite thwarts the law of development, which 
is the law of selection. It preserves what is ripe for’® 
extinction. It is the multiplier and conservator of misery. 

"We regard theologians as our opponents, and everything 
that savours of theology. That poison extends far wider 
than is generally supposed. ^T'havc discovered the theo- 
logical instinct of arrogance anew wherever people now 
regard themselves as idealis ts?^ 

I declare war against this theological instinct, and 
especially against the priest, who by hia very profession 
• denies, calumniates, and po isons hfe. theological instinct 
IS the most widespread, the most subtcn'ancan form of false- 
hood that exists on earth. It is a will to the end; a 
nihilistic will that seeks power. Even philosophy is spoiled ^ 
by the taint of th colog)’. The success of Kant is merely a ' 
success of theology. I-mnt, like Luther and Leibnitz, was 
. on additional drag on the naturally unsteady German i 
uprightness. 



xvn. 


the will to power, part l the antichrist. 

(An attempt at a cxiticiam of Cluistlanity.} 

Liteeatoee; Bernoulli (t'ol ii. pp. 172-74), FucHer, Friedrich 
Suffer {Kielxiche't letefet Sehoffm),Bume,SchenXel,Sehu>arteloFf, 
Siehert, Btein. 

^ r| 1HIS book belongs to the elect few.^ Perhaps none of 
-J— them are yet alive. It is only the day after to-morroTV 
that belongs to me. 

Let ns look one another straight in the face. We arc 
Hyper^reans ; \re know well enough how far out of the 
way we live ; but we have discovered happiness, we have 
found the exit from whole millenniums of labyrinth. We 
were sick of the spirit of modernity, of the la 2 y peace, 
of the cowardly compromise, of the whole virtuous xmcleam 
ness of the modern yea and nay. That tolerance and 
largeness of heart which “ forgives ” all because it "under^ 
stands all, is as the breath of the Sirocco to us. The 
formula of our happiness is a yea, a nay, a straight line, 
a goal. . . . 

What is good f All that elevates the sense of potcer^ th^ 

I v>ill to power, and power itself. ^ 

What is bad * All that proceeds from weakness, 

"UTiat is happiness? The feeling that power increases, 
that resistance is being overcome. 

The weak and defective shaU go to the wall; that is 
the first principle of our charity. And we must help them 
set 
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to go. "What is more harmful than any crime? , Practical 
sympathy for all the defective and weak— Christianity. \ 

The problem which I now propound is: "What tj^e 
of man are we to cultivate, what type of man are we to 
wish for as more valuable for life, and more certain of the 
future ? This more valuable type has often enough existed ; 
but as a happy accident, as an exception, never as a 
deliberate intention. It has rather been the most dreaded 
type, the type most feared, and because of this the reverse 
type has been cultivated and realised ; the domestic animal, 
the herding animal, the sickly animal-man, the Christian. 

Progress is merely a modern idea, therefore a false one. 
Onward development is not by any means always elevating, 
enhancing, and strengthening. All that man now con- 
fiidera most desirable ia decadent. 

Christianity has waged a deadly war against the highest 
type of man. It is called the religion of sympathy, but 
sympathy stands in direct antithesis io the ionic j>assions, 
which elevate the energy of human beinga. Sympathy 
in general quite thwarts the law of development, which 
is the law of selection. It preserves what is ripe for*^ 
extinction. It is the multiplier and conservator of misery 
"We regard theologians as our opponents, and everything 
that savours of theology. That poison extends far wider 
than is generally supposed, ^ ^ have discovered the theo- 
logical instinct of arrogance anew wherever people now 
regard themselves as ** idealist s/^ 

I declare war against this theological instinct, and 
especially against the priest, who by his very profession 
y denies, calumniates, and po isons life. The theological instinct 
is the most widespread, the most sabtenanean form of false- 
exists on earth. It is a will to the endl^ % 
nihilistic will that seeks power. Even philosophy is spoiled 
by the taint of theology. The success of Kant is merely a 
success of theology. Kant, hko Luther and Leibnitz was 
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A word forther against Kant as a moralist.- A virtoe 
must be our OT\’n contrivance, our own most personal self- 
^fence and necessity ; otherwise it is merely a danger. 
IWTia t does not shape onr life injure s it^ A virtue that 
is so considered merely from a sentiment of respect for 
the idea of a " virtue," as Kant would have it, is injurious. 
" Virtue," “ duty," " the good for itself,” ” good with the 
character of impersonality and universal validity,” are 
chimeras, in which are expressed the decline and final 
weakening of life. The very reverse is commanded by 
the most fundamental laws of maintenance and growth ; 
every human being should devise his own virtue, shouldv 
draw up his own categorical imperative. 

We free spirits have learned otherwise. We have become ^ 
more modest. We no longer derive man from “ spirit, 
from '* godhead”; we have put him back among the 
animals. 

Who alone needs to deceive liimself as to the actualities of 
life? He who sufiers from them. In Christianity neither 
morality nor religion is in contact with any point of actuality. 
Nothing but imaginary causes, imaginary effects, imaginary 
beings ; nothing but an imaginary psychology and teleology, 
with the help of the sign-Iangnage of religio-moral idiosyn- 
crasy — these form its purely imaginary and fictitious world 
of decadence. 

The Christian God is no longer the revered god of 
people — strong, proud, who needed a god to whom to 
sacrifice ; with the decline of the Jews their God also 
declined. fNow he is a cringing, timid, cosmopolitan god, 
a god for everybody.^ There is no other alternative for gods ; 
they are either the ^11 to power, and as long as they are 
this they are national gods, or else they represent im* 
potence, and then they necessarily become " good ” Gods. 
They are the gods of the physiologically rctrogriide and 
weak, who, however, do not call themselves weak, bat 
“good.” A “good” fGoA, just like the Devil, is an 
abortion of decadence. God as a domestic servant, a 
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postman, an alnianac*maket I This is what they call 
divloo providence. The Christian God represents perhaps 
the low-water point in the descending development of the 

God-typcH 

That the strong races of Northern Europe have not thrust 
from themselves the Christian God, is in truth no honour to 
their religious talent, not to speak of their taste. They 
ought to have got the upper hand of such a sickly and 
decrepit product of decadence as this *' spirit,*’ this cobweb* 
spinner, this hybrid image of ruin, derived from nullity, 
concept and contradiction, this pitiable God of Christian 
“ monotono-theism.” 

Buddhism is also a religion of decadence. But it is a 
hundred times more realistic, colder, siricerer, and more 
objective than Christianity. It is the only gennine 
positivist religion which history has shown us, and even 
in its theory of perception (a strict phenomenalism) it no 
longer speaks of a " struggle against sin,” but, doing true 
justice to actuality, it speaks of a " struggle against suffer- 
ing.” It has — a fact which profoundly distinguishes it 
from Christianity — the self-deception of moral concepts 
behind it — it stands, as I express it, beyond good and evil. 

The Law-book of^Mann is an incomparably greater intel- 
lectual work than the Bible. Tho necessary conditions for 
Buddhism are a very mild climate, great natural gentleness 
and liberality in customs, «o militarism, that the movement 
should have its centre in the higher and more learned classes, 
and that perfection should be the normal condition. 

In Christianity the instincts of the oppressed and down- 
trodden come to the foreground ; it is the lowest classes 
who here seek their goal. The hatred of intellect, of pride, 
courage, freedom, intellectual freedom, the mortal hatred of 
the lords of the earth, the despising of the body — these are* 
Christian. 

Christianity spread abroad among the barbarian 
nations it became master of these beasts of prey by maldn» 
them feeble. Enfeeblement is the Christian recipe for 
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taming, for “ civilisation." These barbarians were savage, 
self-lacerating men ; strong, but badly balanced. Buddhism 
simply says what it thinks—" I suflfer.” The barbarian is 
ashamed to say this. Christianity helped him to veil this 
confession. The three Christian virtues, faith, hope, and 
charity, were clever means to this hypocri s^ ' 

Here I only touch on the problem of the origin of 
Christianity. It is not a counter-movement to the Jewish 
instinct ; it is rather the logical outcome of it. The Jews, 
in their struggle for existence, falsified all nature, all actuality 
— they created another world in order to get along in this. 
Psychologically the Jews were a people of the strongest 
vital force, hut they craftily used the decadent instincts in 
order to attain to power, "What is Jewish or Christian 
morality? It is Chance despoiled of its innocence, it is 
the antithesis to life. 

The Jewish priesthood falsified the concept of their 
original national God. They brought about that miracle 
of falsification, of which the document lies before us in a 
greater part of the Bible. "With an unequalled contempt 
for every tradition, for everj' historical reality, they made 
the past of their race appear religious ; that is, they made 
out of it a foolish machinery of salvation, of offence against 
Jahveh and punishment, and of reward for obedience to 
Him. A step further, a revelation becoming necessary, a 
great literary forgery, a “ holy book ” was discovered. It is 
a lie. There is no moral order in thejcorld. Only the 
priesthoo"ff ’needed power, power at any price, f^S in ” to 
the priesthood is the handle of power; the pnest lives 
through s i^ 

In a BoiTthus falsified, Christianity grew up, a form of 
mortal hostility to reality hitherto unsurpassed. The 
umall seflitiouB movement wlcncb was named after Jesus 
of Nazareth was but the Jewish instinct once more. It 
denied itself in order to gain power, to survive, only the 
possibility of self-negation being left to it. 

Christianity was an uprising against the hierarchy of 
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society, not against corrnptions.but against caste, privileges, 
order, law. This hohj anarchist who incited the lowest class, 
the outcasts and “ sinners," the Chandalas within Judaism, 
to opposition against the ruling order (with language which, 
if the Gospels can be trusted, would even at the present day 
send its speaker to Siberia), was apolitical criminal. This 
brought him to the cross ; the proof of this is the inscription 
on the cross. He died for his own guilt ; all ground is lack- 
ing for the assertion, however often it has been made, that 
it was fox the guilt of others. 

I do not trouble myself about the philological labour of 
disproving the contradictions of all these traditions ; to 
apply scientific methods to them, when no other documents 
have reached us, appears to me condemned in principle — 
mere learned trifling. 

Christ was neither a genius nor a hero. Eenan, the 
buffoon in psychology, is mistaken in his conception of the 
Eedeemer, Christ represents the instinctive hatred oj all 
realihj, and the instinctive exclusion of all antipathy, of all 
perceptions of limit and distance ; the consequence of an 
extreme liability to suffering and excitement. A suhlime,, 
extended development of Medomsm on a tkoroughlif rmrhid\ 
basis. Epicureanism is most closely related to Cbristianity.j 
The type of the Saviour has been preserved to us strongly 
distorted. The mild preacher by mountain, lake and river 
has been shaped by the Christian s^taries into an apology 
for themselves. Out of that decadent type of Christ, that 
mixture of the sublime, the sickly and the childish, they 
have created the fanatical aggressor, the deadly enemy of 
theologians. These sectarians needed a God to suit their 
purposes in order to gain power. 

“With some tolerance of expression one might call Jesus 
" fessb He cates -nuftnug ior anyVning estabUshea, 

the word Hlleth, all that is fixed killeth. Outside of the 
inmost things the whole of reality is nothing to him but 
a sign, a simile. Civilisation is not even known to him by 
hearsay. As he has no true conception of reality, negation 
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18 ntterly impossible to him. Dialectics are lacking; his 
proofs are internal "lights." 

He created a noi:v mode of conduct, not a new faith. 
This "bringcr of glad tidings" died as he lived, as he 
taught, not "to save men," but to show them how to live. 

The Church forms an antithesis to its origin. The 
history of the Church docs not show an organic develop- 
ment from the teachings of its founder ; it had to be 
vulgarised and barbarised in order to spread ; the history 
! of Christianity is the history of the gradually grosser mis- 
understanding of an original symbolism. 

The very word CAmfiauity is a misunderstanding; m 
reality there has^only been one Christian ^ and he died 
on the cross. What was called '' Evangelium,^* ‘'gospel, 
thenceforth became the antithesis of what he had h'ved — 
bad tidings, a “ DyBangelium.” IJow people always .spofr 
about their "belief,” but always acted merely from their 
instincts — the instincts which seek for power. That is 
the shrewdness of Christianity, ^ 

After the death of Christ, the little commum'ty of 
disciples, not even understanding the chief point in bis 
teaching, thought of Jesus as in revolt against the 
established order, Eevenge came to the fore. The whole 
of Christianity became a product of resentment. Paul, 
with the rabbinical impudence which disiinguislies him 
/ coery respect, evolved the doctrine of Christ's death for sin, 
and the doctrine of the resurrection — a lewdness of concept 
which he attempted to rationalise. 

With the death on the cross, therefore, there came to 
an end a new and thoroughly original commencement 
of a Buddhistic movement towards peace, towards an 
actual and not merely promised happiness on earth. 
replaced it by the shameless doctrine of personal i®' 
mortahty. 

In Paul is personified the antithetical type of the "bearer 
of glad tidings," the type of the spirit of hatred, of th® ^ 
vision of hatred, of ihe~feIentJess Jo^c of hatred. Paul was 
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the greatest of aUjiposiles of r^enge. A history of the f 
commencMnent of Chnstiamty^ was" invented. Paul did not 
believe, but ids great desire vras power, and consequently he 
invented the means to that end. Paul understood that the 
deception, the " belief ” was needed. His great invention, 
his expedient for priestly tyranny, for ruling the masses, was 
personal immortality. This great falsehood destroys all 
reason, all natural instinct. Christianity owes its triumph, 
to this pitiable flattery of personal vanity. In plain words, 

“ Salvation of the soul " means “ the world revolves around 
me.” The poison of the doctrme of equal rights for all” 
has been spread abroad by Christianity more than by any- 
thing else. 

^be inequality of rights is the very condition of there 
being any rights at A high civilisation is lihe a 

pyramid. The Christian and Anarchist who wish to 
destroy this natural order, do so from envy and from 
revenge. 

It is allowable to despise a religion which teaches us to 
underrate the body. Prom the beginning, the Christian 
movement, as a European movement, was a collective move* 
ment of all kinds of outcast and refuse elements. The 
Majority became the • master, the democracy of Christian 
instinct conquered. Christianity appealed to every variety 
of persons disappointed with hfe; it had as its basis the 
rancune of the sick. I remind the reader of the invaluable 
expression of Paul, " The weak things of the world, the 
foolish things of this world, the base things of the world, 

' and the things that are despised, did God choose," that was 
the formula ; Decadence conquered m hoc signo. 

The Gospels are the artistic perfection of psychological 
depravity. One is among Jews, The Chnstian, the 
ultimate ratio of the lie, is but a Jew once more — yea 
threefoldcd. Wretched monsters of hypocrisy and false- 
hood claim for themeelves the concepts '* God," “Truth," 
The whole calamity becomes possible only by the presence 
of anethnologically cognate species of ambitious monomania, 
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Jewish monomania. The Christian is hnt a Jew of a 
“freer” confession. 

Take sneh passages as Mark vi. 11, or ix. 42. How evan- 
gelical ! Sneh utterances as 1 Corinthians iii. IG cannot be 
sufEciently despised I "WTiat follows from this ? That 
one does well to pat on gloves when reading the New 
Testament. The instincts of cleanliness are lacking in it. 
Only one figure appears which we are compelled to honour 
— ^Pilate, the Roman Governor. 

Christianity, its God, and everything in it, is hostile to 
Life, and above all to Science. The Bible opens with the 
story of God’s mortal terror of science- “ Thou shalt 
>> not hioxo” And the Priests also dread it. So they make 
men suffer. The concepts of guilt and punishment, the 
whole “moral order of the world” have been devised m 
opposition to science. Thus a Saviour becomes necessary. 

Belief cannot be proved by blessedness. Can blessedness, 
or, to express it more technically, delight, ever be a proof 
of truth ? So Httlo proof is it that it almost furnishes the 
counter-proof. That under certain circumstances belief 
makes blessed, but that bliss does not make a belief true, a 
hasty walk through an asylum will sufficiently teach us. 
r^hristianity needs sickness, almost as much as Hellenism 
needs a surplus of health. Is not the ultimate ideal of the 
Church the universal asylum^ In majorem dti honortfi^ 
the Church has canonised only the crazy and the arch- 
deceivers. 

It pronounces a curse upon intellect. Doubt is already a 
sin. ” Belief ” means not-wishing-to-know what is true. 

Martyrs do not prove anything. The deaths of martyrs 
have been great misfortunes in history ; they have drawn 
many away from truth. The inference drawn by all idiots, 
women and mob included, that anything for which a man 
wUl lay down his life must be true, has become a great drag 
upon the spirit of verification and caution. Convictions are 
prisons. That which is false to-day may become s ^ 
conviction to-morrow. To be entitled to a voice conceming 

J 
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value and non-valne, however, one must see five hundred 
convictions helow one. 

The man who believes is necessarily a dependent man, 
and cannot he upright. The pathological limitations of 
his optics make a fanatic out of every person of strong 
convictions, such as Savonarola, Luther, Kousseau, Kobes- 
pierre, Saint-Simon, the type which is opposed to the strong, 
emancipated intellect. But tho strong attitude of these 
morbid intellects, these couceptmil epileptics, operates on 
the great mass of the people — fanatics are picturesque, and 
mankind prefers that which is picturesque to that which is 
reasonable. 

Christianity was the vampire of the imperium Somanum ; 
it destroyed the grandest form of organisation that has 
hitherto been realised. The whole labour of the ancient 
world has been in vain. I have no words suitable to express 
my sentiments about a thing so abominable 1 Christianity 
also trampled down the magnificent Moori^ civilisation in 
Spain. And further, by the aid of the German Luther, 
it swept away all the efforts of the Eenascenee. The 
Eenascence was an attempt at the revaluation of Christian 
values. 

"With this I conclude and pronounce my sentence; 1 
condemn GArisiianity. To me it is the greatest of all 
imaginable corruptions. The Church is the great parasite; 
with its an®inic idea of holiness, it drains life ^ all its 
strength, its love, and its hope. The other world is the 
motive for the denial of every reality. I call Christianity 
the one great curse, the one great intrinsic depravity, the 
one great instinct of revenge, for which no expedient is 
sufficiently poisonous, secret, underhand to gain its ends. 
I call it the one immortal shame and blemish upon the 
biiiiuin. rann.. 

I do not hold mankind responsible for the insanities of its 
past. But I loathe, I despise the modem man. He knows 
He knows there is no God. no sin, no free-will, no moral 
Older in the world. All these conceptions of the Church 
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have been recognised as the vnekedest forms of false coinage 
which have been invented for the purpose of depreciating 
nature and natural values; the priest himself has been 
recognised as what he is — the most dangerous species of 
parasite, the poisonous spider of life. Everybody knows this; 
nevertheless everything remains as it teas / Even our states- 
men, otherwise unprejudiced, and practical Anti-Christians 
through and through, still call themselves Christians. All 
present practices, all instincts, all valuations that realise 
themselves in deeds, are at present Anti-Christian; yet 
what a monster of falsehood modem man must be in that\ 
he is nevertheless not ashamed to be called a Christian I 
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POBMB. 

Ecce Homo! 

Yes, from whence I come I know I 
Like fbe flame I bnm and glow, 
Unappeased, myself devour. 

All I grasp is changed to light, 

I leave is ashes white. 

Flame am I, — who doubts my power ! 

Necessity. 

Dance of my thoughts — surely thee 
One of the Graces doth lead I 
How thou charmest my heart within ! — 
Ah! what see I? There fall 
Veiling and masks of the leaderess ! 

And foremost goes tripping — 

Only the sombre Necessity. 

My Roses, 

Yea 1 Good fortune me composes — 

Yea, it always well disposes t 
Would you like to cull my roses? 

Ye most stoop and hide on ledges, 

Oft ’twixt rocks and thorny hedges, 
Wound your fingers with sharp edges! 

ST? ® 
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My good fortune— likes what leases! 

My good fortune — hates what pleases! 
Would you like to cull those daisies? 

In the South. 

On crooked branch I'm now a-nesting, 

And cradle here my sore fatigue. 

A bird invited me a-guesting ; 

'Tis a bird’s nest wherein I’m resting. 

"VSTicnco have I come? Ah, many a league! 

The calm, bright sea my gaze is meeting, 

A purple sail shines on the lee ; 

Eock, tree, tower, port, mine eyes are greeting, 
Idylls around and sheep a-bleating — 

0 South, so guileless, harbour me! 

Up north — I do confess, unmlling — 

1 loved a spinster with look chilling: 

“The truth" — the name of that old wife. 

To THE Mistbau. 

A Dance Song. 

Mistral- Wind, thou wild cloud-chaser. 
Trouble-killer, gloom-defacer, 

Koarer, O, how love I thee ! 

Did not the same nurture cheer us. 
Firstlings of one fate, and rear us. 
Preordained eternally? 

Here, upon smooth rocky alleys, 

How r run to meet thy saMes, 

Dancing as thou pip’st and sing'st ; 

Who, without bark, oar, or rudder. 

As the freedom’s freest brother, 

Ev’n the furious seas o’erepring’st ! 
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Now to dance on thousand billQWS> 
Foaming ridges, guUefal pillows— 
Hail, who doth neto dance essay I 
Dance we myriad steps, devoted; 
Free — our Art shall be denoted, 
And — our Science, be it gay! 


Let ns plnck from every flower 
A sweet blossom for our dower, 

And two leaves for wreathed glance I 
Xiet us dance like troubadours, 

Now with saints and now with whores, 
"With oor God and world, our dauce. 


He who cannot dance with breezes, 
He whom swaddling-band well pleases, 
Fettered ones, lame, old, not nic0 — 
"Whatsoe’er’s like shamming Johnnies, 
Titled lubbers, virtue-ponies — 

Out from this our paradise 1 


Det us whirl the dust in doses 
Into all the sick folk's noses, 
iiet us scare each morbid frame, 

Iiet us free our coast with rigour 
From the breath of chest that’s roeagre. 
From the glance that is not gamO. 


Iiet us chase the sky-abscurets, 
World-blackeners, cloud-procurers, 
Let us clear the realm of heaven ! 
Let us roar — twain with thee — freest 
Of free spirits who e’er beest, 

Hoars my bliss, as if storm-driven. 
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And that aye the recollection 
Of Bnch bliss have dao aCfection, 
Take this %\Tcath -mth thee on highl 
Toss it loftier, further, madder, 
Storming up the heavenly ladder. 
Hang it— on the starry sky. 


Seeking New Seas. 
Thither — icill I, undismayless, 
Trust myself, wnth sails adip, 

Open lies the sea, and careless, 
Saileth on my Genoa ship. 

All things sparkle, new and newer, 
Noonday sleeps on time and sea; 
Thine eye only, hotmdless viewer ( 
Looks on me, Infinity I 



PART TIL 

A CRITIQXJE AND AN APPRECIATION. 



' A CniTIQVE AED APPEBOIATION 2B3 

thinker. Yet another describes him as the energetic 
questioner, the great fathomer of abysses. 

5 "We are thus obliged to apply' some method of just, 
historical, and methodical criticism to Nietzsche in order 
to arrive at a judgment, 'which, if not qnite ideal, "will 
approach the truth, and will show both the man’s great- 
ness and his faults. We shall write of him as the 
philosopher, the poet, the prophet. 





NIETZSCHE, THE PHILOSOPHER. 



A. 


UIETZBOHE, THE PHILOSOPHER, 


LrrERAxOEB: SemoulU, DoUon, Drevit, Faguet, Gauliicr, Grimm, 
Hol«<«cR<r, Kaatz, Letting, Uenclien,Panxni,PetTone, Eic1iter,PUichl 
ScWo/, BdllUre, Bimmel, iumer, Vaihinger, ZacealL 

N ietzsche himself applies the term “Dionysean 
Pessimism ” to his philosophy, an expression Y;hich 
we shall best elncidate by his own explanation of '‘Diony- 
sean” as the formula that contrasts with Schopenhauer, 
and implies the justification of life even in its terribly 
illusionary forms, t^^ionysean Pessimism ” is meant to 
imply a cheerful s^mission to unavoidable necessity, 
^^nrther" we find him callinjj it lux, nux, crux ; and he 
thought ” aristocratic radicalism " a good label for it. 
Others have called his philosophy a neo-cynicigm, a modem 
stoicism. HoUitscher supplies us with a very useful defini- 
tion by saying that Nietzsche is essentially a pessimistic 
idealist indulging in a kind of Dionysean hedonism. 
Petrone calls his philosophy a bizarre phenomenon of 
atavism, exhumed by a dilettanti 

The fact is that we find nearly as many "isms’* in 
him as there are critics, and in reality Nietzsche is 
indefinable, for there was never any exact philosophical 
system in bis mind. His feverish brain, obeying some 
demoniacal “nunquam retrorsum,” was never sufficiently 
at rest. If to this we add his frail health, we can onder- 
stand why Niet^che VTrote in aphorisms. But no philo- 
sophical system can be built with aphorisms, and the 
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poet-philosopher did not desire to build one. He abused 
the word "system.*' Perhaps many have been drawn to 
him for this very reason ; they who arc tired of the great 
evil of the circles of plulosophic thought — over-systemati- 
sation. 

Life and Culture 1 Behold the twofold imperative which 
like a red thread is interwoven into the weird gobelins of 
numberless pale and dim designs. Nowhere is Nietzsche 
the abstract philosopher. His aim is always to enneh life. 
4‘4Ho found that all mankind might be ivided into two 
classes : the Apollonians w’ho stood for permanence, and the 
Dionyseans who stood for change. Apollo, representing the 
life meditative; Bacchus Dionysos, representing the life 
strenuous. Nietzsche believed that in an ideal human 
society these two classes of men would be evenly balanced— 
a vast, inert, religious, moral slave-class, beneath :ijmall> 
alert, iconoclastic, immoral, progressive master-cl ass. 

He ridiculed the idea of a truth for aU mankind. Thus 
his philosophy is not a panacea for every one ; and perhaps 
there never will be a philosophy for all men. Turner, a 
writer of ideas similar to those of Nietzsche, perhaps 
approaches this statement when he says : " The intellectual 
, calibre of the followers of any religion, or more or less 
universally accepted idea, can be apprised by the numerical 
value of its believers," 

Through its aristocratic tendj^cies Nietzsche’s philosophy 
I will be useful only to a few. am a law only for those 
1 who are mine, I am not a law for ajT^ And by none 
! else will the whole of his philosophy be received. But many 
* grand precepts stamp it as one of the best aristocratic philo- - 
I Sophies, for it is not for the degenerates of an Inherited 
aristocracy, but for oI apurroi, the best. 



THE THEEE .PEEIOPS IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
NIETZSCHE’S PHILOSOPbY. 


LmBATCEB : Latterre, Holton {cf, ^age 287)» 

” A things flow like a stream,” said Tennyson in his 
X\. satirical verses on o[ pfovrtc* ^Nietzsche, as the 
holder of a similar doctrine, was a modem Heraclitus ; we 
shall find many parallels between these two men. As a true 
teacher of " The Flux,” Nietzsche underwent constant 
changes, though Life and Culture are the axiomatic demands 
during his whole evolution, f His min d was a flux, and his 
enemies 'pretend that, had lie lived a few years more, he 
himself would have overthrown his ” eternal " philosophy./ 
Three periods of lus development are nowadays generally 
agreed npon, though some people do not allow this division, 
and there is not much unanimity in defining these periods. 
Still, in the end all mean the same, although no division is 
thoroughly adequate and sufficiently we^ defined. We g^ve 
an outline of some of the terms used :\^t6 first period has 
been catalogued as : the sesthetic perioJ; the first period of 
the metaphysician Nietzsche ; the metapbysic-aisthetic- 
Dionysean period ; the pessimistic period. It comprises the 
years 1869-187G, and the books from “ Birth ” to ‘'Wagner 
in Bayreuth.” The second period has been labelled: the 
intellectual period ; the period of the Positivist Nietzsche; 
the Kstbetic'critical-Apollonian period ; the rationalistic 
period. It comprised the years 187&-1883 and the hooks 
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poet-phUosopher did not desire to build one. He abused 
the word “system.'* Perhaps many have been drawn to 
him for this very reason ; they who are tired of the great 
evil of the circles of philosophic thongbt — over-systemati- 
sation. 

^ Life and Culture I Behold the twofold imperative which 
like a red thread is interwoven into the weird gobelins of 
numberless pale and dim designs. Kowhere is Nietzsche 
J^e abstract philosopher. His aim is always to enrich life. 

found that all mankind might be divided into two 
classes : the Apollonians who stood for permanence, and the 
Dionyseans who stood for change. Apollo, representing the 
life meditative ; Bacchus Dionysos, representing the life 
strenuous. Nietzsche believed that in an ideal human 
society these two classes of men would be evenly balanced — 
a vast, inert, religious, moral slave-class, beneath a^^^gnall, 
alert, iconoclastic, immoral, progressive master-class^ 

He ridicnled the idea of a troth for all mankindT^Thus 
his philosophy is not a panacea for every one ; and perhaps 
there never will be a philosophy for aU men. Tomer, a 
writer of ideas similar to those of Nietzsche, perhaps 
approaches this statement when be says : " The intellectual 
calibre of the followers of any religion, or more or less 
universally accepted idea, can be apprised by the numerical 
value of its believers.” 

Through its aristocratic tendencies Nietzsche’s philosophy 
j will be nseful only to a few. am a law only for those 
I who are mine. I am not a 1^ for alT^ And by none 
else will the whole of his philosophy be received. But many 
grand precepts stamp it as one of the best aristocratic philo* ' 

/ Sophies, for it is not for the degenerates of an inherited 
aristocracy, but for ot apierroi, the best. 
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period. ' It is Nietzscbc's celebration o£ tho old Greek 
Dionysos as the symbol and secret of overflowing life, as 
the unspeakable, inexpressible One, reminding ns of Goethe’s 
Mothers, “Dark goddesses, unknown to mortals,' whose 
existence we scarce own.” This period has therefore been 
colled the metaphysical, the Dionysean period. 

‘A certain inclination of Nietzsche towards pessimism has 
induced some commentators to label this the pessimistic 
period, but we think a real pessimism is traceable only after 
1876, when, in a letter to Gcrsdorff, our philosopher writes 
of his"^* conviction of the worthlessness of life and the 
illusion of all aims.'^J 

After having renounced the guidance of Wagner and 
turned away from his philosophy and that of Schopenhauer, 
and after the mists of metaphysical fancies had been swept 
away by breezes which came to him suddenly from the land 
of Guyau and the land of Spencer, Nietzsche entered npon 
a second period. Of course this happened slowly and by 
degrees. He now became a Positivist, though not a blind 
follower of Comte. Nietzsche never held all inquiry into 
Causes to be useless, Kecognising the transitory nature of 
man, he demands a historical philosophy, and discards that 
, which is cudsmonistic as well as that which is theological. 
All his former assthetical ideals of culture are now merci- , 
lessly' criticised. The illogicalness of our nature, the'”^ 
necessity of error to life, are some of his axioms daring 
this aesthetic, critical penod, in which the god Apollo 
rules — ^in which a flood of light, sometimes breaking with 
difficulty through the clouds of inconsistency, is spread over 
the pleasant hillsides of cognition, which are the beauties 
of this period. There are comprised m it three books, 

” Human ” to “ Wanderer,” which many consider the best 
of Nietzsche’s writings. 

This second period shows great lucidity and the nearest 
approach to scholarly methods. It is the time of the supre- 
macy of the philosopher. After this time the artist, the 
1 poet, the prophet prevail. If in the previous period the 
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Science.*' Ths third period has 
ethical period ; the second period of the 
p ysician^ Nietzsche; the physiologic-cesthetic-neo- 
lonysean period ; the optimistic period. It comprised the 
“Wurp^er^-^ "Zarathnsln.” t» 

By the help of tLese terms we may now to some extent 
suweed m tracing the path Nietzsche followed. 

□ring the time of his studies and in the bemnning of his 
professorehip, pHWogj* was Nietzsche’s main pursuit. We 
nnd m his posthumous works written daring this time only 
some philosophical notes, which are without any very great 
^portance. Then philology began to lose her hold on 
JMetzsche, and testhetical-historical philosophy took her 
place, and he was especially ruled by the ideas of Schopen- - 
auer. The philologist, steeped in classic antiquity, knew 
^ f ® grandeur of the ancient culture. And the artist 
within him was even more desirous of going back to those 
ays. The world of Greece was the Elysium for which he 
strove. With SchiUer he mourned “Beauteous World, 
w ere art thou gone? O, thou Nature’s blooming youth, 
fu more. The philological historian allied with 

the artist, created his first books, “ The Birth of Tragedy," 
and Unseasonable Contemplations.” 

^ere he gives us an apotheosis of his ideal of true Culture, 
w c was to be Hellenism and W^agnerism wedded and 
empered With a reasonable Schopenhauerism- Bicht^ 
even sayy The problem of culture is the central problem 
ro^d which Nietzsche's thoughts circle at this time.” 
ese five books are the ones which are specially akin to 
e English spirit. It is in our opinion an advantage of 
ng ish education, that it rather neglects abstract learning 
m order to attain an all-round culture. This aim, and the 
necessity at present of picturing “ the real man ” to all, and 
o insisting upon vitality as the indispensable characteristic 
ot true culture, is ail set forth in these books 
A certain mystic under-current is easily detected in this- 
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perioa. Ifc is Nietzsche’s celebration o£ the old Greek 
Dionysos as the symbol and secret of overflowing life, as 
the unspeakable, inexpressible One,reminamgusof Goethe’s 
Mothers, "Dark goddesses, unknown to mortals,' whose 
existence we scarce own.” This period has therefore been 
called the metaphysical, the Dionysean period. 

' A. certain inclination of Nietzsche towards pessimism has 
indneed some commentators to label this the pessimistic 
period, but we think a real pessimism is traceable only after 
1875, when, in a letter to Gersdorff, our philosopher %vrites 
of hia*^* conviction of the worthlessness of life and the 
illusion of all aims.^ 

After having tenonneed the guidance of Wagner and 
turned away from his philosophy and that of Schopenhauer, 
and after the mists of metaphysical fancies had been swept 
away by breezes which came to him suddenly from the land 
of Guyau and the land of Spencer, Nietzsche entered upon 
a second period. Of course this happened slowly and by 
degrees. He now became a Positivist, though not a blind 
follower of Comte, Nietzsche never held all inquiry into 
Causes to be useless. Kecognising the transitory nature of 
man, he demands a historical philosophy, and discards that 
. which is eudgmonistic as well as that which is theological. 

All his former sesthetical ideals of cult\h:6 are now merci- J 
lessly criticised. The illogicalness or our nature, the*^ 
necessity of error to life, are some of his axioms during 
this £ESthetic, critical period, in which the god Apollo 
rules — in which a flood of light, sometimes breakint^ with 
difficulty through the clouds of inconsistency, is spre^ over 
the pleasant hillsides of cognition, which are the beantie.s 
of this period. There are comprised m it three books, 

“ Hi^an” to ” Wanderer,” which many consider the best 
of Nietzsche’s writings,. 


This second period shows great lucidity and the nearest 
approach to scholarly methods, Ifc is the time of the sunre 
macy of the philosopher. After this time the artist 
foet. the prophet prereil. It in the previous pS fto 
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problem of caltore bad induced Nietzsche to acknowledge 
(IS his motto, Penat vertta8,Jiat etta," truth avas now to 
be loved even if its embrace meant death, “ Pereat vitSt 
fiat veriias*' 

This preponderance of intcUectua! views has induced 
some commentators to make use of two more terms: 
Socratism and Rationalism, as characteristic of this stage 
of Nietzsche’s development. 

We agree with Dolson that one might distinguish a period 
of transition between the second and third periods. 

“ Dawn ’* and the ** Gay Science ” belong to this transition 
stage, since they contain characteristics appertaining to 
both these periods. 

The third period, in spite of its tremendous deficiencies, 
is that in which occurs the greatest display of originality. 

^Nietzsche, as usually meant by that name, is the Nietzsche of 
the third period. The skilfnl scholar, the prudent professor, 
however, gave place to the scorning sceptic, the poet-prophet. 
The rigid and logical methods, which had been excellent in 
Nietzsche’s purely philological essays, and which to a certain 
extent had been retained in his earlier philosophical writings, 
were now superseded by the ^motio^l effusions, Jrantic 
fury, pleadings and protestings of a powerful po^fe^nnt 
in his prose, a pondering prophet, braving his 
less philosopher-artist, brandishing the torch of Dionyso^ 
brimming over with possibilities and brooding over ido^ 

The anxiety caused by his illness, the craving for health, 
the ensuing sense of the importance of an excellent 
/physique, this, and the influence exerted by the evolt^ 
tionistic attitude which he had assumed in the second 
period, caused Nietzsche now to lay special stress on 
physiological and ethical views. This period has, therefow, 
been termed the ethical- physiological period. 

Dionysos has returned, yet there is no longer a mystW 
under-current, but a loud, throbbing glorification of tb® 
God with the " lush berry-laden myrtle- wmath around bj’s 
brow,” which we are able to detect in all Nietzsches 
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booljs {tom “ Zarathustra ” onwards. Ho has now for ever 
ioined the holy revellers extollini? Dionysos and imploring 
him i 'loicxt ^tXoxtvrd, cupirpdiriMwf ftu 
It was a clrcuhis wtiosus deus. So the term neo- 
Dionysean has been applied to this time. And not only 
Dionysos rose again, but also the ossthete, and this has 
caused the first and third period alike to be named 
oasthetical. 

Ethical and racial views preponderate during this period. 
And further, a certain inclination of the thinker towards 
optimism has caused this period to be called optimistic. 

To illustrate the great contrast between the second and 
third periods it is only necessary to think of the passage 
in “Human” where the little truths, certain, and demon* 
slratcd hy a severe method, are said to he of higher value 
than the brilliant errors of) metaphysical and artistic ages — 
and those tirades in which Nietzsche claims such an esteem 
and consideration and value for hia inspiration “unique 
for millenniums.” 

To a psychological observer the rapid changes which 
the philosophy of Nietzsche underwent are the greatest 
puzzle. Whilst considering the second period as the most 
valuable, one cannot help thinking that his mental career 
resembled a prolate cycloid. The apex was reached 
daring the seccEH period, but it is difficult to say in 
which work exactly; at any rate, several commentators 
are of opinion that with the “Dawn” is begun the 
period in which the )man of feelings, of instincts, over- 
rules the man of intellect. 


Some attribute the change from the first to the second 
period, the transformation of an uncritical idealist under 
the sway of Wagner, into a critical idealist under 
wiisfiy xA modern "biology, chiehy to the influence of 
hooks. This is best shown by giving the names of eight 
authore read by Nietzsche at this time. ijr. A Daage a 
lollower of Kanl, the lather ot the ''ImmatieDt sehool’ol 
philosophy," whose booh, “The Histoiy ol Malerislism” 
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had vcrj’ mnch pleased and considerabh* inflncnced him; 
Ei Dnebring, who had much similarity to Comto ; Jfon- 
tnigne, the great French aphorist, whom Emerson called 
the sceptic; Henry Beyle, w’ho called himself Stendhal, 
one of the finest brains in French Jiteratnre; the two 
eminent psychologists Amiel and Vauvenargnes ; and the 
moral philosophers Guj-au and B^e, the latter being 
Nietzsche’s initiator into English thougSt.J 
Thus we may trace the second penod as being the 
result of external influences. The third period was the 
outcome of Nietzsche’s physique and his innate jcstbe* 
tical and metaphysical tendencies. Nietzsche was one of 
those curious souls desirous of seeing the veiled statue 
at Sais. He endeavoured to do this during the second 
period ; but knowledge kills, for " happiness in life fled 
for ever from him who disturbed the veil of the statue of 
Sais.” Thus he returned to the fancies of the first 
period, unconsciously,^ under snhlimineal influences. As 
Bichter observes, in some biilL'ant remarks leading up 
to his treatment of the third period, "Nietzsche again 
returned to voluntarism ; w'ill, individual human will, is the 
sole and only standard of value, and so the philosopher 
grows dumb, and the prophet rises and preaches that 
great something which is to be the aim of will — ^Irife”! 

It was the raarias sdentianim which drove him out of 
the crisp mountain air of the second period into the 
moumfnl mists of the mystic rites of the noble ATuses, to 
share the hallowed dance sacred to the holy hlysta?- 
Still, the sun of knowledge is shining behind the clouds 
of metaphysical fancies, and now and then the golden ray® 
of a grand truth gild the icy, distant, fog-covered moun- 
tains of Superman and Eternal Eecurrence, the creations 
of the biological r 07 «a«ri‘cz 4 #, Nietzsche. 
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liTrEHATVHz : J^tsle^r, Mannlieimet, Pf 2 >/hi/tgcu/»)n, Or<tge, 

IWe, UUUy 'RiUclmetfer^ SainUhvry^ SehelUoien, Wiete7iihal 

T TTR influence and importance of Nietzsche in epistemo- 
logy and gnosiology is not -very great, tKouglPwe 
caunot'a^ee \rith Xoccoli’s statement that our philosopher’s 
work shows an absolute lack of systematic examination 
with regard to the critique of knowledge. In psychology, 
at any rate, Nietzsche has more than once shown signs of 
gre atness, 

^r^ mstemolo^ the theory of the origin, nature, and 
limits of c6gniti ogJ hod been nearly dead for many 
centuries. The question of epistemology was flrst raised 
by the sophists, but after the lost deliberate attempts 
to arrive at a theory of knowledge — the theory of Proba- 
bihsm, developed by the sceptics of the New Academy 
' — ^all was swept away by the metaphysical Flood of 
medieval Ohriatianity and philosophy. 

C^‘i\h Locke and Kant epistemology became resuscitated. 
Jjocke and his followers — the experimentofi^-^dKere^**^ 
to a kind of psychological method ; Leibnitz and Kant 
pursued a critical transcendental one. Strictly speaking, 
Locke was the re-creator of the psychology of cogni- 
tion, Kant the re-creator of the tranaiieudeahai^^^ 
cognition. Only the iinioTi of both will establish a perfect 
epistemology. According to Professor Hudson, “ the doc- 
trine of evolution has effected a permanent compromise 
between the two antagonistic echools/T 
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Lrrr.iUTDRit : Ailami, Atk-impn, BHarl, Blau, 2?ctnjr«>, Eon***^’ 
Gidtler, Qrvt, Hartmann, Uattff, A. Jlamejfer, Kaftan, KlrpU^^ 
Jjasttrre, Hoilry, Vetrone, E»yt>u, Torucli, PrfohraiTicnAaj, * 

Bichter, See$toJf, SchitiUr, Schtcarts'kcrpff, Sehwart, Sl>chtgtov,S\V{tiit > 
Sorl^y, Standingcr, Tienrt, Title, TCmnie* {ef, page OS’!)- 

I N this chapter tre shaJJ deal mainly wih the third 
period ; since in that alone Nietzsche’s ethics show 
pccaliar characteristics. H'ci'o is Nietzcho’s kingdom, where 
he is said to have accomplished most, where he has been 
most praised and most blamed. There ore some, sneh as 
A. Horneffer, w’ho consider ethics as the only branch of 
learning in which Nietzsche has accomplished anything 
of value, and who, therefore, call him not a philosopher, 
but a moralist. ' 

As a morah'st he was not a cunning, long-headed 
hedonist, but a grand heroic preacher o f_the Amor Fait- 
It is t he instinctive Iiove of L i fe and Fate which spoke ou t 
i n him. J±i^ doctrine represents a mixture of cynicism, 
egoism, and higher altruism, seasoned by a constant 
mine pede libero. It is unjust to compress this doctrine, as 
Sieia does, into tie iomiala — ’Neo-Cynjeiszo. There was 

too much of Proteas in Nietzsche for that. Nietzsche has 
been defined mach better as a natoralist ; hut he does not 
quite belong to the same class of writers as Darwin, Spencer, 
Wallace, HazJey — ^he goes far in advance of them on their 
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own Imes. His book, “The Genealogy of Morals,” com- 
mences, in point of fact, with a vehement refutation of the 
English moralists of the school of Benthara and Spencer. 

Nietzsche was an evolutionistic moralist ; but his insuf- 
ficient scientific training left his natural history basis too 
narrow. He often opposed Darwin; he did not merely 
believe in a direct "Will to Life, a Struggle for Life, but 
in something more — in a "Will to Power, a Struggle for 
Power. To call Nietzsche a Darwinian moralist is an 
approximate classification only. On the other hand, it is 
foolish to say, as som e Nietzschea n ites do , that he was not 
under the sway of Darwin's doctrines. He himself nnder- 
estimated the influence of Darwin upon him, according to 
Simmel, who actually labels him a fanatic of evolution. 

Nietzsche has been called an immoralist on the ground of 
his condemning our present system of morals; but, like 
most of the great immoralists who preceded him, he also 
was preaching, as Bauch truly expresses it, an immoralistic 
individualism as a protest against the extant ethical dog- 
matism. As far as he thunders against the mere utilitarians 
and the prevailing morality of the crowd, and as far as the 
snbject-matter^is concerned, he is often in the right, though 
his methods are more those of the artist than of the thinker. 


“ Beyond Good and Evil "and the “ Genealogy " have been 
styled the turning-point of Nietzsche’s work. We cannot 
entirely agree with this statement. These two books, which 


especially deal with ethics, may be represented as the pivot 
of his third period, but not of his life-work. The centre of 
Nietzsche's ethics lies in th e fact of his teacbmg th at ever y- 
thmg_e_he_shonld^e submdmated to Life . We cot trace 
this — ^which is a craving for a higher, healthier morality 
than that of the present — through all three penods, and 
especially in the second. At that time be clearly pro- 
pounded tragic optimism, against the quietism and 
pietism of Schopenhauer. Eee exercised some influence 
in this direction. 


Everywhere, so teaches Nietzsche, in every human being 
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KietzBcho never systematically formulated his ideas. 
He used to think impalsivel}*, iutm'tively ; lie is, therefore, 
not always logical. Rohdo soon obscrii'ed this defect and 
in one of his letters referred Nietzsche to the excellent 
method of some English logicians. Yet %Yhcnever Nietzsche 
is logical, his method as epistemologist is on the whole 
critico-transcendental. But his conclusions arc often inruped 
at too hastily. He seldom proceeds step by step. fNever 
a good mathematician, he could not live long in the_meless 
world of abstract thought without colouring and shaping 
it to his artistic desif^T] 

As in several other chapters, so too in this, we are 
compelled to outline the evolution of his thought. Other- 
wise, by merely taking into consideration any one period 
— for instance, the last only — wo do harm to the totality 
of the phenomenon. 

jEven in his early life Nietzsche’s inclinations led him 
towards this most difficult branch of knowledge : the doc- 
trine of the faculty of cognition. At Easter, 18G7, he 
desired to have the degree of doctor conferred npon him, 
and handed in a dissertation, “ The Fundamental Schemas 
of the Imaginative Faculty,” which, however, was not 
accepted, owing to its “ professing tenets not admissible 
at the University of Leipsic^^ 

In the "Birth of Trage'Hy” and in a pretty ess.ay, 

“ Wahrheit und Luge,” we find our author already im- 
pressed by the limitations of our cognitive power. AIusic 
is represented as a realisation of Will. The books which 
followed evince a slow change. The word "Will ” is some- 
times replaced by " Nature.” Nietzsche was gradually 
drifting into Positivism. Truth and knowledge are, how- 
ever, still veiy much subordinated to Life, though this 
Subordination is, in some way, insisted upon through 
nearly the whole of his career. 

At this time truth was to him a means by which man* 
kind tried in some degree to abolish the helium omnium 
contra omnes, by deciding on the truth of a few facts. 
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Later on, this origin being forgotten, the existence of a 
sense of ^racity^ is assumcd.^ (*Th e origin of logic is to be 
onnd in the fact that, whilst the truths were fighting 
amongst themselves, man was looking for the alliance 
and help of reason and reflection ; and therefore logic is 
^ y nature superficial “ Every idea originates by putting 
,^ 0 equation thihg 8~^nich are nat p?pi7i,1I" “ 

T second period the thinker was at his zenith. 

science are held at a high value. But 
® even then, over his new allegiance was lingering an 
^^ ^PPy suspicion of truth, a certain hesitancy. Again 
^ again there came birds of passage from the hot 
^gions of the Dionysism of his first period. And gradually 
e passionate desire of the fighter for culture returned, 
he whirlwind had become a monsoon. 

IlT °° p'h solute truth to fo rm a sta rting-p oint. 

— 1^ Po pure cognition. Descartes’ “ cogito ergo sum ” 

V unproved by the Nietzsche of the last 

P®n . It j'g ,, ergo esf." Con- 

IS to h im only a g uiding means , a we apon, but 
a~measQre. Tlntriiths also have been useful 
an idea which certainly does not belong only to 
and same thought in .Zola’s “Lourdes,” 

“ L'homme et les Socidtds.” Fain is an 
ectual phenomenon, a judgment viewing conceptions as 
^':rpASi:_ Facial prejudices are useful conventions. The 
0 ‘Cognition, towards truth is — the Will to Power. 

see that at the end this is his fundamental 
r., <^ognitio7i is a vital function, a servant to 
Only Nietzsche did not look at life from the stand- 
^ ^ of a materialist ; it is to him a function of the Will to, 
Serein we find the formula by which we may' 

- ® ^*6tzsche’s latter epistemology : biological valuation 
^nition on a metaphysical ba sis. \ 

^ ^systematic and contradictory, Nietzsche has 

to help on the building up of a future epis- 
® ®gy. He was deeply occupied with the problems of 
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considerod the end and aim of Nietzsche's system of morals, 
rit is true that sympathy for the genius was to him a 
'’principle of morality.'] It is Carlyle’s hero, the saint of 
Christianity, the archetype of Perfect Humanity, that he 
desired every one to realise, or at least approximate to — - 
for the coming of whom everything is to be sacrificed, 
even the present system of morals and law. "We endorse • 
Seillifere’s words as to Nieiz&che'e uncertaintij about his 
ideal Nietzsche conceived the Superman as a romantic 
Genius until 1876, as a pseudo-Darwinian model of a 
problematic super-species from 1880-1884, and after that 
date he tended towards the introduction of racial ideas 
into his ideal of the future."^ But we do not agree with 
D. Schuster that, because the Superman is impossible or 
a mere ideal, the same should be said of the whole of 
Nietzsche's morals. Many Nietzscheanites oppose the idea 
that Nietzsche conceived of the Superman as "a new 
Darwinian species”; with Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, they 
regard his ideal rather as “ the possibility of a renewed 
Grajco-Koman mode of valuations, refined and deepened by 
two thousand years' discipline of Christianity — a possibility 
attainable by present humanity.” 

Master-morality is, by its very nature, egoism. Nietzsche’s 
main contribution to philosophic thought, according to 
Dolson, is to be found in the special form of his egoism. 

Tlie great difference between hta system and the systems y 
of other ethical ivriters is in the valuation which he gives 
to the egoistic instincts, in the fact that he regards them 
not merely as psychologically present, but as expressing 
tho^thical end of life. 

Clf h o is egoist, however — and bo is the very antithesis 
ofGarshin, the greatest exponent of altraisra— -he is so 
by reason of altruism. Nietzsche resembles that Captain 
Wentzel in Garshin’s ” Recollections,” who scorns ” senti- 
mental trash,” who is cruel, but weeps for his dead, 
Nietzsche is an altruistic egoist, who is induced to bo 
hard and selfish through an altruism that is higher, more 
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refined than oum. • He is a great^cgoist, but not a mea n egotis t. 
His aim is the duo combination of egoism and altruism, by 
means of which the highest social excellence is reah'^^ 
Nietzsche shares, with Kant, the hatred of sympathy, 
though the latter was much more moderate. One can, 
however, more readily understand the former's unqualified 
hostility, if one regards it as a revolt against the enthusi- 
astic eulogies of S3'mpathy by Schopenhauer, who, iu 
contrast to most of the preceding German thinkers, puts 
this goddess on the highest pedestal. 

Oh Mandoville, the celebrated author of The Fable of 
the Bees ” — who opposed Shaftesbury’s too exaggerated 
glorification of Sjmpathy — wo have an excellent parallel: 


Nfctzscho vcTsit* Schopenhauer; 
M&ndevillo vertttt Shaftcebniy^ 


Mandcvillo likewise praises TWir, scoffs at the petty rever- 
ence paid to the poor, calls pity a frailty, and finds vice 
honcficial, for”^" virtue can't make nations Iivo,”\ 

In the first'^period Nietzsche was still somewhat favor- 
ably inclined towards sympathy and eudsemonism ; hat in 
his third period he utterly condemns them, though he wrote 
— out of sympathy. He himself would, perhaps, have put 
forth as his motive the Will to Power. The effects of 
sympathy on life and the origin, of sympathy were both 
condemned. As to its effects, he wrote : Sympathy 
thwarts the law of development, of evolutmn, of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It is hostile to life ! ” JAs to its origin, 
we refer to Helvetius, who distinguishes three elements in 
sympathy. 1. An instinctive, hereditary impulse of altruism 
)(the man who, without previous reflection, jumps mechani- 
‘ cally into the water to save another). 2. A rational utilitarian 
elsmeBt (pabho sad a&ai&i rwdsrsd by ibe Biaf ® 

or other authorities). 3. A certain malicious joy, Schaden- 
freude” (the enjoyment of onlookers at a man’s top-hat 
flying across the str eeTlF Miss Brown’s self-elevation and 
pleasure over Miss Jones’ fall). Now, Nietzsche, out of 
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great compassion ; pleasure is the motive power of vitality, 
and yet one should \7ish for suffering. All passions are 
beneficial, yet one should hold them in check, and submit 
them to a rigid discipline. There is no ideal, and yet one . 
should sacrifice everything, even one’s own self, to a life 
which is higher, fuller, richer — the ideal life, AToreover, it 
would be a vain sacrifice, for no one is able to change 
realities, nor make them deviate towards any ideal whatever. 
One cannot escape the inevitable law of the Eternal Kefugi- 
ence and the Eternal Eecurrence.j Thus spake Earathustra." 
We have given the whole of this passage, so as always, if 
possible, to give both sides of the critique, but we think 
that Eouillde neglected to notice that many of the above 
statements were only weapons for argument — not links in a 
ch ain, _ 

Ijhe best and most adequate critique of Nietzsche’s 
ethics is to be found in Eichter’s book. We shall there- 
fore give a n epitome of this critique. 

The whole of Nietzsche's ethics is based on three theses : 

^ There is no absolute, self-existent, supreme standard 
of valuation distinct from individual volition. 

2. The supreme standard set up by Nietzsche is higher 
^“Life, or, more exactly, a higher evolution of the human 

species (Superman). 

3. The secondary standards derived from this supremo 
standard are manifested in those phenome na w hich 
originate in power, i.e., life-farthenng phenomen^ 

As to the first thesis, we have to own that Nietzsche 
has helped toicards an effective solution of the problem 
whether there is a supreme standard or not, but he has 
not decided the question. The combat is still raging* 
Nietzsche's attack upon the idea of " permanent ” moral 
Values has left essential positions untouched. 

Ho made no endeavour at first to keep the middle 
course between extreme absolutism (them are self-existent 
standards independent of any volition) and extreme rela- 
tivism (there arc only standards depending on indiridual 
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volition) I and where he did so later on, namely, in his 
metaphysics, lie contradicted his own ideas as formulated 
in the first thesis. 

His hypothesis of the twofold origin of moral con- 
cepts, aristocratic and democratic, is surely a brilliant 
glimpse into the development of modes of valuation, 
but neither the utilitarian hypothesis nor that founded 
upon resentment explains aloiie the origin of ideas 
about “ permanent ” moral values. Most certainly very 
many other motives, especially of a religious and judicial 
nature, have played their part. Nietzsche has picked 
up only these two. The problem is, however, more com- 
plicated tha7i he thoiight it. 

Having thus done away with the first thesis, we can 
put aside the two subsequent ones which are based upon 
the first. Nietzsche’s ‘'supreme” standard, the Super- 
man (2), is only an ideal, though surely one of unequalled 
grandeur. The subordinate standards (3) are scientifi- 
cally valueless, considering how very little we know about 
life and biological possibilities. — 

Nietzsche’s quotation of the sav ing. “Nothing is true, 
eyerythirJg^is allow ed,” has been condemned as^ stuinb- 
ling block, a stain, by foolish people who take the 
quotation in the sense of that band of murderers whom 
the Crusaders met in Syria, who had adopted it as a 
device, and they straightway rank Nietzsche with 
these men. We have already said that Nietzsche's 
standpoint is often that of a peculiarly positioned 
epiatemologist. He only wants to show the uncertainty 
of even the truest truth— an idea not alien to Buskin — 
and the right and the possibility of every great and 
noble individual deciding and judging with regard to his 
own course and actions. Emerson also said ; “ All 
things are moral.” 

Again, when SeiUifire thinks that the glorification of 
laughter and dance by Nietzsche is always the outcome 
of Diouyseaa mania, he is certainly wrong. “All good 
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langh **; such a saying of Zarathnstra the dancer, 
'"'TKe light-hearted one, is but the outciy of a soul full 
,of life and Amor Fail, a soul which revolts against the 
gloomy moods and the clumsy clubfeet of pessimists 
who neither laugh nor dance. 

The poet composed brilliant and fanciful pictures, and 
the philosopher gave them his language. It was the 
artist in him that kept him from systematic research.^ 
Rarely, if ever, were his ideas the products of traius of 
ordered reasoning, hut they were intmtional, glimpses of 
a poet with a fantastic ingenuity. The etymological 
derivation of ** bonus'* from " duonus," roan of strife, 
is not yet settled, and his other etymological excursions 
are very questionable. Also, np to 1883, the terms 
“good,” "bad,” "evil" are employed indefinitely. 

Almost at the same time, quite independently ‘of 
Nietzsche, Bauuacfc (" Studien,” Bd. i. 2, 260-264) arrived 
at a similar and very interesting result : ayaOdg has the 
fundamental meaning ** very active " {in running) ■ if 
we divide it into *aya-06g and compare it with pon-Ooc, 
then we can conceive an extension of the idea throngh 
“ eagerly rufihing upon," " boldly attacking," to “ skilful 
in combat in every way." This concept gradnally 
expands into “ thorongh," *' skilful,” *'able," in any 
sense. These significations become more pointed through 
their antitheses : ayaOug tj kokoc means brave or cowardly, 
good or bad ! 

Nietzsche's attempt to disprove the assumed meta- 
physical origin of altruistic sentiments, and his con- 
clusion that the “universal tendency to submit to moral 
codes— this unreasonable, emotional faith in the invariable 
truth of moral regulations — was a curse to the human race," 
mruTA oriy carrying owis to Athens. The utilitaiTti'a 
psychologists of the last century had done so before 
him — and better. SeiUiiro dem'es that Nietzsche shows 
any progress or superseding of the Spencerian utilitan* 
onism of happiness ; but we think bo does, and we agree 


ETHICS 


Tvith Tille that all investigations abont the origin o! 
morals are of antiqnarian and academic interest only, 
and it really does not matter Tvho is right, Mill or 
Nietzsche. The latter has created a new aim and goal, 
and therefore we consider SeilliSre’a statement, just 
quoted, to he unfair. 

' Nietzs c he’s ethics are a ferm^t which jrill help to _ 

lea ven the dough of cultu re. They will dispel many 

mists, and help to re-establish Nature. It is the voice 
of Nature that we hear in Nietzsche’s distinction between 
a “strong and a weak" will, a distinction which is 
much more reasonable to a biologist than the old one 
between a free and a fettered ” will. “When Nietzsche 
says that the value of an action does not depend upon 
the preceding emotions in our consciousness, the so- 
called motives, but solely upon whether it is an ex- 
pression of the retarded or of the fuller life, be has 
done something that is of no transitory importance, by 
thns determining the value of an action solely from the 
biological standpoint. The Limanorans would have 
bestowed upon Nietzsche the Freedom of the Island. 

Nietzsche was on his way to a new morality, hut 
only as far as his destructive morality permitted it ; for 
he did not test properly the applicability of his theories . ~ 
by sociological methods, and he lacked lucidity and 
English common sense. Perhaps, as Eichter points out, 

^ his lasting merit in ethics is, that he has applied the 
doctrine of evolution to moral problems with a daring 
hitherto unheard of, and . has given a great impulse to 
the search for a higher, greater, and really scientihe 
morality. This future morality will be beyond spurious 
“good” and “evil,” and will estabhsh a supreme 
standard for what is “good" and 



IV. 

METAPBTSICS. 

ItiTE&ATCBK : Antrim, JJSIart, Durinffer, SUltr, Grimm, 

E. Someffcr, Jesinghaus, Kohler, Manelli, Bickitr, BoherUon, Schian, 
SetRiire, Eimmel (c/. page 237). 

A t first thoaght one might well wonder what can 
be said about Nietzsche as a metaphysician, since 
he scorned aU ideas of God, Heaven, and “another 
world. But only at first thought, for his tenet of Eternal 
Eecurrence, his mystical Dionysism, and his cloudy Super* 
man, classify him among the metaphysicians, csjpecially 
if wo consider bletaphysics as the central philosophical 
discipbno which endeavours to harmonise or rationalise 
experience Besides, his cnrimctaphyEical attitudes, especi- 
ally in opposition to Christianity, the stronghold of meta- 
physics, must here bo considered. 

The second period of Nietzsche's philosophy is the 
least metaphysical, and the third period the most so of 
the stages of his development, 

Nietzsche’s starting-point for the whole of his philosophy 
was a pessimistic Pantheism, according to Lasserre. Tho 
latter puts It thus ; " Indefinite and infinite, the Absolute 
Being carries on within itself a ceaseless war. Being 
evcr^-lhmg, or, which amounts to tho same thing, b<’iog 
nothing. It is the very chaos of all contradictions, ThH 
stale of things is of course a state in which it can- 
not remain. The infinite torture of its indecision i* 
itself a force which compels it to rc^.olve itself into 
r.3 
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finite beings. Thence comes the ^oild; it_is the o ff- 
spring of Sorro ^* Nietzsche did not adhere Jong to 
these "Ideas, he cherished during his first period. 

Inclining towards Positirism he discarded them, and 
even thought of discarding the whole of metaphysics. 

SchopeiAauer has called man an ** animal metaphysi- 
cum.” And Nietzsche, in spite of himself, remained such. 
■Will was the keynote to both men’s contemplation of 
the world. Both were Voluntarists, only they gave 
different names to their “ Will " ; but, whereas Schopen- 
hauer was still a follower ol Plato and Kant, a believer 
in the distinction between phenomenon and noumenon, 
Nietzsche practically discarded these different concepts. 

Nietzsche essayed to point out the errors of our meta- 
physics, and insisted that this department of philosophy 
should he revalued on the basis of physiological, teleo- 
logical considerations. He rejected Substance, Cause, and 
Effect, and especially Being, this most fundamental con- 
cept. To him, the successor of Herachtus, there was 
no Being ; there was only Becoming. The majority of 
the Greek philosophic systems contained the concept 
of a substance as basis: apxv, a-Trupov, vkr}, but the 
system of Heraclitus did not, and neither did that of 
Nietzsche. Like Heraclitus, ho explains the Cosmos as 
Becomiug, not as Being, thus of course modernising the 
old TTuvra pit. 

The underlying motive of this “ Becoming ” is, accord- 
ing to Nietzsche, a mystical '* Will to Power,” Nietzsche, 
however, never explained this vague concept of a “Will 
to Pow’er,” He never clearly explained his ideas about 
Eternal Recurrence: for, as in ethics so in metaphysics 
the destructive intellectual dcmolisher never allowed 
Bufficient time to the conatcuclive mAdkicAusI, ■toabutect. 

^ According to Sterner, wo should understand Nietzsche’s 
Eternal Recurrence as a mere mechanical idea ; on the other 
hand Homeffet asserts that Nietzsche’s idea is more of a 
transcendental or reUgious nature. We also agree with the 
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latter. Nietzsche’s idea corresponds to some extent 'with 
Flammarion’s “Anteriores Vit®,”’in ■which, however, each 
successive existence is supetior to its predecessor. 

But Nietzsche’s Eternal Kecnrrence, though ' of trans- 
cendental nature, necessarily presupposes the mechanical 
idea. Now, given an unlimited time, an infinite number of 
atoms, there is tw possibility of those which form our earth 
ever resuming the same position one to another so as to 
form another like ours again. And, even if we assume a 
finite, a limited number of atoms, the same aggregation is 
highly improhahU. An excellent proof of this is given by 
SimmeL Let us imagine three equally large wheels resting 
side by side upon an axis. Any three points at the peri- 
phery of the wheels lying in a straight line when the wheels 
are at rest 'will never come into a straight line again, if we 
put the wheels into motion thus : while the first makes x 

rotations, the second makes 2 x, and the third Jf there 

are only three atoms in space 'with motions similar to 
these points Eternal Eecurrence is refuted. 

Nietzsche’s point of ■view as to Eternal Eecurrence often 
changed, and after all, as Willy very subtly expounds it, the 
whole idea was a craving for illusion, a yearning to retain a 
last remnant of the old metaphysical belief in immortality. 
But his concept ■will lead us up to a “freer lesthetical 
illusion,” sublimer than the vulgar “ metaphysical illusion.” 

Though Nietzsche avowedly held the soul to be the 
collective instincts, and though many of his statements 
savour of a kind of materialism, still he was neither an 
agnostic like Spencer, nor a monist like Haeckel, and most 
certainly he did not hold with dogmatic materialism : in 
comparison ■with a crude and vague materialist like 
Buchner, bo appears to ns to be in the same position as 
Heraclitus to Leucippus. Nietzsche belonged to that class 
of philosophers who speak " from within.” Eevering the 
“ Oversoul,” ho taught “its beauty is ' immense. ' ” 

As everywhere else, so also in metaphysics, he is iaconsis- 
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latter. Nietzsche’s idea corresponds to some extent irith 
Plamm anon’s “ Anteriores Vit®," in ■which, however, each 
successive existence is saperior to its predecessor. 

But Nietzsche’s Eternal Eecnrrence, though ’of trans- 
cendental nature, necessarily presupposes the mechanical 
idea. Now, given an unlimited time, an infinite number of 
atoms, there is no potsibiliiy of those which form our earth 
ever resuming the same position one to another so as to 
form another like ours again. And, even if we assume a 
finite, a limited number of atoms, the same aggre^tion is 
highly improbable. An excellent proof of this is given by 
Simmeli Bet us imagine three equally large wheels resting 
side by side upon an axis. Any three points at the peri- 
phery of the wheels lying in a straight line when the wheels 
are at rest will never come into a straight line again, if we 
put the wheels into motion thus : while the first makes x 

rotations, the second makes 2 x, and the third ^ If there 

are only three atoms in space with motions similar to 
these points Eternal Eecnrrence is refuted. 

Nietzsche’s point of view as to Eternal Becnrrencc often 
changed, and after all, as Willy very subtly expounds it, the 
■whole idea was a craving for Ulnsion, a yearning to retain a 
last remnant of the old metaphysical belief in immortality. 
But his concept will lead ns up to a "freer ajsthctical 
illusion," Bublimer than the vulgar “ metaphysical illusion." 

Though Nietzsche avowedly held the soul to be the 
collective instincts, and though many of his statements 
savour of a kind of materialism, still he was neither an 
agnostic like Spencer, nor a monist like Haeckel, and most 
certainly he did not hold with dogmatic materialism: in 
comparison with a crude and ■vague materialist like 
Buchner, ho appears to ns to be in the same position as 
HeracUtos to X»eucippna. Nietzsche belonged to that class 
of philosophers who speak " from witlun." Eovering the 
" Oversoul," be taught " its beauty is * immense.’ '* 

As everywhere else, so also in metaphysics, he is inconsis- 
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tent. He places beiote our eyes Ws Superman' as the aim 
and ideal: and tWs heroic endeavour after a stronger, 
healthier ascending life places Nietzsche among Jhe S^cs^ 
the ereat teleologists^ But his truly MahommedanTaWsm, 
v^hich he expre^ in other places, makes his demand “ to 
dance over our heads,” to sacrifice all, even one's self, to a 
higher, faller, and richer life, a truly puzzling problem.^ 

His apparent agreement vrith the teaching of Leucippus 
on the one side— for the origin of the world seems to him also 
doe to the clash of atoms— and then his apparent assump- 
tion that the origin of motion was naturally to be left open- 
tor his god, his creative reason, his “Pyr-Will,” is to be 
taken as eternal, just as those atoms— render it almost 
impossible to sift out Nietzsche’s fundamental ideas, and 
though he is a Voluntarist, we can hardly term him a Neo- 
Heracliteau. At any rate, if Schopenhauer was a pessi- 
mistic Voluntarist, Nietzsche was an opiimistic Voluntarist. 

The mystical Dionysism which led Nietzsche to become 
an advocate of the fuller Life, was the cause of making him 
one of the most furious enemies that Christianity ever bad. 
There is no doubt he had insuSdcient historical perspective 
to see the immense service that Christianity has rendered to 
humanity, though he does acknowledge the educating and 
elevating influence exercised by the disciplineof the hierarchy, 
through long centuries, and also acknowledges the masterful- 
ness of some of the Lords Spiritual. But it is unjust to 
speak of his attitude and language as utterly unrestrained 
and unexampled. Those of the clergy who are bhndly ' 
anathematising him with tenfold more violent language — 
the language of impotence— ought not to forget that every 
progress within the Christian Church has been caused either 
by the revolt of disobedient ministers, or by a rising of the 
faity, or by political or philosophical enemies. 

Nietzsche has had innumerablo predecessors in his hatred 
of Christianity, ^[^ere was Celsus, who accuses the Mother 
of of misdemeanour with a Roman soldier Panthera, 
and affirms that Iheo^pring of this unlawful connection was 
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Cim^ Some sayings of Nietzsche almost coincide TOth 
one of Celsos. “ The Christians are a miserable; worthless 
race.” There was " Porphyry, who styles the Christian 
region ‘'barharons boldness/* a precursor of Nietzsche’s 
, term ** a revolt of slaves." There was Julian . _w ho pointed 
out the economic impossibility of general Chanty and Iiovc, 
and shared with Porphyry and Nietzsche a biting hatred 
against Paul. And hundreds more followed these, from the 
jCiUciferians who called the Church a brothel-house down to 
Voltaire an d Haeckel. . 

Zoccoli shows that Nietzsche arrived at a negation of 
religion hy a gradual series of abstract, historic and senti- 
mental motives, and also shows the weakness of these 
motives and that Nietzsche’s historical taiowledge was not 
profound enough to make him a first-class critic, but that if 
was suflBcient to make him consider himself one. 

It is true that Nietzsche never fights thoroughly and 
scientifically; he, the intellectual warrior, used clubs and 
sledge-hammers, and not the rapiRn? o f the Sigher Criti- 
cism. As Herme pithily j mfTit, Nietzsche was constantly 
thundering one-sidedly against the anthropomorphic God 
of immature men. Still, if one takes everything into con- 
sideration, Nietzsche’s personal gentleness and his position 
as a fighter, he can be forgiven, as the metaphysical anti- 
metaphysician, who held, in common with no less a person 
than Gibbon, that Christianity is especially favourable to 
the lower classes. 



V. 


KIETZSCSE’S POSITION IN THE HISTORY OP PHILOSOPHY. 

Litehatcsb : Bauch, FaZchenherg, Lasserre, Leser, Lessing, Levtj, 
Lichtenberger, Bichter, Boherty, ScTiellwien, Sells, Siehert, Szmmel, 
Uehenoeg, Wundt (c/. jjaje 2S7). 

G EOBGB CBABBB mites someTvhere in one of his \ 
poems, " Philosophy, 'tis thine the great, the golden < 
chain to trace, which runs through ah, connecting race with 
race.” It is extremely difficult and nearly impossible to ' 
allot to Nietzsche his place within this chain, to ascertain 
whether or not he is a link in it. His historical proximity 
to us, who have ah been his contemporaries; his many- 
sidedness — ^he was as Epistemologist a Sceptic, he was in 
Ethics a Naturalist, ha was as metaphysician a Voluntarist 
— compel us to leaw the final judgment to future generations. 
We already perceive that part of Nietzsche’s success 1 
is due to the beauty of his language, to the abuse of his j 
opponents, to the circumstances of his country both external ; 
and internal, to his courage, and to his superficial method. J 
In Grcrmany his terminology was soon adopted, and some 
of his sayings became catchwords. As Th. Lessing in his 
excellent book so indignantly illustrates: those circles 
which Nietzsche dubbed ” the apes of the ideal” took him up, 
and he became “ fashionable ” ; and his expressions became 
the vogue (such as “Dionysean mtoxication," “the good 
European,” “the courage of one’s instincts,” and “the 
beautifully roving hSte 6londe”), and were used as mirrors 
for their vanity by these would-be gupennea and super- 
women. ^ 
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We know that the eminen t FpniJl^ h as tried to' settle the 
historical position of Nietzsche m the following words: 
“ Mix the Greek sophism and scepticism with the natn- 
r^dism of Hobbes and with the monism of Schopenhauer* 
corrected by Darwin; seasoned with some paradoxes of 
Koussean and Diderot, and yon will have the philosophy of 
JZarathustra, the modem Machiavelli.” We know that 
Zoccoli, Lasseme and others, do not regard Nietzscheanism 
as a link in the chain of the historical development of 
philosophy, hot as atS trogresa ^from the third to the second 
stage of Comte’s Law, as a rnptnre,.a crisis — ^perhaps a 
Balntary one. We know that a writer in the AtheriMi^ 
regards Nietzscheanism as a paradoxical development of an 
inverted Schopehhanerism. Yet we ourselves believe that 
nevertheless Nietzsche has a historical position within a 
continnons line of thought. The silver shells given us 
by this bewitching Siren contain many pearls, and ore not 
merely ornamental. 

It is foolish to speak of only one line of evolution within 
the realms of philosophy. As Nietzsche himself has shown* / 
there will never be one all-satisfying philosophy. There 
have been and will be numberless currents. Among these 
are to be distinguished two great main currents; a philo- 
sophy of reason, law, and love ; a philosophy of strength, 
power and love. In the course of histoiy they have offeu 
run parallel to one another, but they have also often crossed 
or overflowed each other. The former is the basis of 
States and communities, the other of great individuals- 
The former is like a grand, hrood river, such as the Dbinfl 
in Holland, the latter like the “Boyal Gorge” of the 
Arkansas Biver, traversing oven the very mountains in deep 
ond narrow gorges, cut throngh Archaean granites. Nietstchf 
hclongi to fliis latter ctirrcnt; inditndualuttcphiZeeojjhy- 

In order still further to contract the circle within which 
wo can fix him historically ond decide his position, wc may 
say that Nietzsche belongs to the School of the Second 
European Benascence, of the present age, of which the 
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First Benascence was probably only a less fortunate pre- 
cursor, Hen ry Ba yle ( StenghalW as the first pbilosophical 
writer. ol^*tiSis^^Qna European Renascence, the union 
between the beautiful spirit of classicism and modem 
romanticism, of which "Buphorion in Goethe’s " Faust was 
the first child. “ The thunder-march of Nietzsche’s ideas is 
only a latter-day expression and combination of Enphorion’s 
song and the '^x&nob.pensies Jortes.^^ 

This statement, that Nietzsche belongs to the Second 
Renascence, cannot, however, be given, without mentioning 
that ^JDichtenbergery in bis treatise “L’AlIemagne mo- 
deme,” does not befieve that Nietzsche is or will be the 
prophet and representative of the new time — of the new 
idealism which has begun in Germany after all the bygone 
anarchical struggles of the individual for power and riches. 

The sad task still remains to us of further verifying the 
saying of Ben Akiba, that there is nothing new under the 
son, not even in such a man as Nietzsche 1 But here, 

\ as everywhere else, we do not intend to belittle him. He 
himself says, (“No stream in itself is rich, but becomes so 
through the reception of as many tributaries as possible. 
Thus is it also with a great mind. The important point 
is, that one should give the mind the right direction." 
And we refer to Villa’s statement that even the simplest" 
psychical compounds never present themselves tvrice in the 
same way, and that every manifestation of the individual 
and of the community is a novel fact. 

In all periods of Nietzsche's career we find his predi- 
lection for classical culture, with its veneration and its 
breeding of great individuals, its naturalness in life and 
custom, its simplicity in scientific thought, and its measure 
in art. Comparing Greek and Roman culture, ha of course 
regarded the former as the higher, and here we discover 
many predecessors and sources of his thoughts. Especially 
did he unearth his jewels from the pno-Socratic period; for 
Socrates, of whom he often changed his opinion, and Plato 
were to him tj-pes of the already decadent Greek spirit; 
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Thales, however, Anaximander, Heraclitus, Xenophanes, 
Democritus, and the Pythagoreans, he esteemed. Above 
all others, Heraclitus is praised, whom we must regard 
as one of t he mam sources of Nietzsche's ideas._ Nietzsche 
himself said : “ \VTth great ’reverence I place on one side 
the name of Heraclitus : it is more to me than the names 
of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Spinoza.” In the writings 
of Heraclitus are more or less clearly expressed Nietzsche’s 
ideas of war, of Becoming, and of the Eternal Eecurrence. - 
} There are many resemblances between Nietzsche and 
Heraclitus. The former was^ called a lunatic by Turck, 

I the latter by Theophrastus. Both loved solitude; both 
/ had an unscientific mode of thinking; both were alike in 
slandering their predecessors ;[^th jotted down their notes, 

• their daily remarks, their sentiments, in aphorisms, so that, 
as Diels tmly says.: " Heraclitns opens the series of solitary 
thinkers ; probably he began his writings : ‘ Thus spake 
Heraclitus ! ' *’ In If~ietzsc/ieafiism ice /iav£, therefore, a re- 
suscitation of pree-Bocratic philosophy, adapted to modern 
\ evolutionistic 

J To show more clearly the close relationship between 
' Heraclitus and Nietzsche, we give a few parallel passages. 


Heeaclitcs. 

And Heiaditua blamed Homer, 
■who said : ‘Would that strife ■were 
destroyed from among gods and 
men.” Gods and men, however, 
honour those slain m war. We 
Ghonld know that war is tmi- 
veisal and strife ngbt, and that 
by strife all things arise and are 
made use of. 

Good and e'vil are the same. 

Sdl-coa*troi is the highest iWne. 
It pertameth to all men to learn 
self control. 

To me, one is worth ten thoo- 
sand, if he be the best. 


Heetzsche. 

Divinely will we Etrive against 
each other. Bather wonld I perish 
than renonnee this one thing ; that 
I myself must be ■war and Be- 
coming. What is good ? To be 
brave is good! It is the good 
■war that halloweth every canse. 

Good and evil are bat inter* 
shadows. 

Anh Hhfe niAo me are dh 
who have a strong will of their 
own. 

To-day bclongcth to the mob. ^ 
I wait for greater, stronger sools ; i 
for men are not e5naL < 
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Besides Heraclifcas there are ntunherless others in the 
history of philosophy who have said some of the things that ^ 
Nietzsche has said, or from whom he has even drawn some 
of his ideas. We will restrict ourselves here to Spinoza and 
^Stimer, giving only the names of French precursors, 
~NieShe, who has been called by so many names, for 
instance, **a new edition of Voltaire," has also been called a 
** Spinoza k rebours.’' There are many points of contact 
between the two, which will at once become apparent when 
we quote some of the sayings of Spinoza, the solitary 
thinker o! Amsterdam : " By ,virtne and power, I under- 
stand the same thing ” (Will to Power). "^He who pos- 
sesses a body capable of the greatest amount of activity, 
possesses a mind of which the greatest part is cter nai?^ 
(Hera we have the physical etdiure of Nietzsche.) AnofKer 
passage foreshadows master-and-slave morality, namely, 
proposition X/XX. of part XV, in Spinoza's “ Ethics ” ; homo 
Uher the master, homo ignanis the slave ; and if, according 
to Spinoza, every one judges what is good according to 
his disposition, we may think of Nietzsche’s derivation of 
bad and evil. 


Tkt forerunner of Nietzsche is S timer. During recent 
years quite a literature has grown around the question 
as to whether Nietzsche bad read Stimer or not. He must 
have seen his name in Lange’s book, “ History of Material- 
ism,*' but wo do not think it has yet been proved that 
Stiracr's work camo within the scope of Nietzsche’s know- 


ledge. After all, what does it matter? It would detract 
nothing from Nietzsche’s greatness. When i n 11^ 4 Stimer 
publi shed hia book. “The Sole One an^is 6v,m a'book 
“from the perusal of which one rises a monarch,’’* as some 
one has said — he made a considerable sensation, and the 
Philistines ivcre so much shocked by the work that the 
authorities even thought of confiscating it. 

Both Stimer and Nietzsche preached Egoism. The 
former was a revolutionary disciple of the school of 
Hegel as the latter was of that of Schopenhauer But 
them 13 a groat difference: Stimer is critical, Nietzsche 
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is assertive. Stimer’s egoista is solely individualistic and 
capricious; Nietzsche’s semi-altruistic egoism has always 
the highest social excellence in view. As Basch in his 
clever study on Stimer says: “If Nietzsche was the poet 
and the musician of the ‘ individualisme intransigeant,' 
Stimer endeavoured to be its philosopher.” There are 
countless parallels. We give from Stirner’s works five 
quotations, which might well have been written by Nietzsche 
himself : 

‘ “What is good, and what evil? I myself am my own 
“ rule, and I am neither good nor evil- Neither word means 
anything to me.” 

“Between the two vicissitudes of victory and defeat, 

. swings the fate of the straggle — ilaster or Slave - . ♦” 

“The empire of religion is one of spectres, hobgoblins, 
and ghosts.” 

"Egoism, not love, must decide.” 

“ Truth exists only in thy own brain. Thou thyself only 
art truth.” 

Among the direct in&xiences which affected the composi- 
tion of Nietzsche’s books, were of course the modem ' 
French, German, and English philosophical writers, some 
of whom we have already mentioned on page 294. ^Besides 
those we may add the French writers, Kochefoucauld, Hel- 
v^tius, Proudhon, Eenan, Flanbert, Taine, and Gobi neana 

All philosophy RiTn?? at being mon istic . Haeckel is pre- 
m^taremliis attempts to^Boild np a system with the small 
knowledge and the lew data we now possess. Sir Oliver 
liodge calls Haeckel’s system very imperfect, bat acknow- 
ledges that it is a step towards the higher monism. The 
same twofold judgment is applicable to Nietzsche. And 
when a recent biographer and disciple of Haeckel, C. D- 
Neumarm, exclaims : ** Where is oar homestead ? " and 
complains that pessimism threatens to swamp monism, 
we find an indisputable merit in Nietzsche’s attempt to 
invigorate man with his teachings of the joy of battle, 
his Amor Fati. And after all, he himself said: “A 
prelude am I to better players” 
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NIETZSCHE, THE POET. 


liiTEBATUSE : Albert, Baiter, Berg, Sejart, Butli, Common, JDaezgiuiXa, 
Friedmann, Friedrich, Gourmont, Hantiein, HaUtitcher, A, Eomeffer, 
Euneher, Ilge-mtein, Jcet, LanSeberg, Lem/, Lichtenlerger, B, M. 
Metjer, Beiner, Biehl, ijojcrfian. Bode, Schlaf, SchulUe, Sehuri, Seil- 
litre, Tanhtcher, Zeiller, 

Z EITLEB, iu his excellent work on Nietzsche, says 
that the latter can only he comprehended as an 
artist; and that as a poet, a stylist, a creator and former 
of language, he is irrefutable. Something of the same kind 
has been observed and said by all clear-headed commen- 
tators; and only hopelessly infatuated fanatics of Nietz- 
seheanism sneer at such men as Keiner, -who said that the 
poetry and philosophy of Nietzsche conld never be distinctly 
separated, or at Zeitler when he declared that even the Saper- 
man was more a product of the individualistic artist than of 
the moralistic philosopher. Of course we do not agree with 
the latter commentator when he implies that the lestbetics 
of Nietzsche were of more importance than his ethics, so far 
as his influence on the world is concerned; nevertheless 
Nietzsche’a poetic position and importance are not exag- 
gerated by Landsberg, w^hen he declares him to he the 
precursor and prophet of a higher and greater art in the 
Intnrc, and speaks of him as the great educator of youth. 
Nietzsche's highest aims were neither utilitarian nor intel- 



NIETZSCHE'S STYLE. 


I N considering tho porely formal side of the artist, 
Nietzsche’s emphasis of the importance of form 
explains much. 

We do not quite share the admiration Nietzsche had for 
his own style. Btill wo must say sometimes : “ non verba, 
sed tonitrual” He had the best masters; the Greek and 
the French. 

In bis recently published anti-Nietzschean book, J. Schlaf 
has to grant the grandeur of the style of him whom be has 
” overcome.” He says : *' Here indeed the German language 
is once again beautiful ; so beautiful, as it has perhaps never 
been since the days of the classic wnters and the early 
( romanticists 1 Again a great poet is before us. His little 
epigrams have a scarcely deSnable mystic nng and cfaamir 
One feeisinibe the clear, harmonious tone of some beautiful 
crystal vessel iu which a fine red wine sparkles with a rich 
glow.” 

Professor Bohertson, in his “History of German Litera- 
ture,” says, “ Nietzsche discovered possibilities in the 
German language of which the classical masters of prose 
knew nothing ; his rhythmic periods combine the dignity 
of Luther’s language with the dithyrambic style of that 
kindred genius of the Bomantic period, Friedrich Holder- 
lin.', Nietzsche, whether for good or evil, introduced 
Bomance quaUtiea of clearness and terseness into German 
prose; it was his endeavour to free it from those ele- 
ments which he described as “ deutsch und schwer/* 
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Nietzsche took the utmost care with regard to the detail 
of hia \s'ork. He went so far as to consider carefully even 
the very quality of the paper of his books. He often copied 
his manuscripts three or four times over, making constant 
corrections, re-writing, polishing the form, weighing eveiy 
word, sometimes calculating even the change of vowels* 
And often, ns can easily be observed in ” Zarathnstra," the 
music of his own words, his striving after formal effect, 
induced him to sacrifice the sense of what he was saying* 

Hike another Seume, ever walking, and owing to the 
vicissitudes of his health, he was compelled to wntc m 
aphorisms. Still, these aphorisms are not without connec- 
tion ; they are like pearls on a string, constantly varying m 
colour from one another, but nevertheless forming a 
beautiful Eastern chain. 

But, in spite of Kogel's affirming the contrary, Nietzsche 
nearly always wrote aphoristically, though his first boo^* 
by kbeir apparently connected form, seem to contradict this. 
The ‘'Birth” is a torso as far as architectural structure is 
concerned. Rohde, with the trained eye of the philologist* 
soon discovered that even in the “History" one cannot 
help noticing that Nietzsche finished each paragraph sepa- 
rately. Often, but always in vain, Nietzsche tried to write 
a hook, but he could never succeed, not even in “Zara- 
thustra,” which he endeavoured to make the most coherent 
of his works. It remained a weird collection of drearu' 
fugues, odd but beautiful. The best hook, as far as struc' 
tme goes, is perhaps his “ Genealogy of hforals,” 

Nietzsche was a master of the architectural detail- work m 
his style ; but he never had the artistic clearness and broad 
conceptions needed to erect one great building. Dimly, he 
conceived the plan of bis cathedral. But he could never 
adhero for a sufficient length oi time to one plan. Ex* 
tremely fond of composing titles for books, and of drawing 
up numberless outlines, most of his books, especially the 
later works, are premature excerpts and publications from 
his vast collection of materials. 
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At^6rst sight it is difficult to perceive the relationship 
between Nietzsche and the German romanticists, Schlcgel, 
Nnyali*^ and Holderlin. Nietzsche himself wonld have 
laughed at onyone who would have called him a romanticist. 
'/Here is a search lor femininity to the extent of senti- 
mentalism, and there a search for virility to the extent of 
brutah^ To Nietzsche the clue to the meaning of the 
nniver^was "War, and to the romanticists this clue was 
Love, which is splendidly illustrated by Tennyson, the 
English romanticist. The romanticis ts loved music, and 
the harp belonged to them; but the hammer was tbe ^ 
weapon of Nietzs ches vet be. who in the^ end said that 
music is " decadence,” who deserted Wagner after having 
abused all earlier music, and who finally demanded a Pan- 
European music — was a child of Eomauticism. “ Once upon 
a time Longing went forth, seeking the land of Greece with 
her whole soul, but she did not return ; in the sea of infinite 
passion she arose to metaphysical tragedy and music. From 
this was Nietzsche horn.” 

The spirit of Eomanticism swayed the whole of his 
development. Holderlia became his favourite poet. He 
was as profuse in his assurances of friendship as those 
dreamers and ideologists, Schlegel and Tieck. Nietzsche 
was a romanticist even in his most oufi-romantic attitudes, 

' for only a romanticist would have been able to pass through 
such, changes of mind as he did. He was imbued with 
Love. He was a dancer , a bacchant, in his “ Zatathustra.” 
All these are qualities r^ch he had in common with his 
predecessors in Homan ticism- Novalis and Nietzsche were 
alike in showing a tendency to a pendulum-like action in 
their souls. Everything is in the course of change; they 
are eternal wanderers. Nietzsche’s Dithyrambs, his Zara- 
thustra, his Diemysism, are xomasiio creaticas. Is eheri, a 
hundred years ago Nietzsche would have become as much 
a romanticist a.3 nowadays romanticists will become followers 
of Nietzsche. 

Joel shows how Nietzsche has resuscitated and given back 
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NIETZSCHE'S POSITION IN THE HISTORY OF ART. 

■plEOM the stanapoint of the history of literature there 
J- ^ are many precursors of l^ietzsche’s ideas, and many 
affinities between him and other writers. In Lessing’s 
hope for a better future in his “ Erziehung des Menschen- 
geschlechtes/' in Pr. Schlegei’s championing of the aris- 
tocratic individual against conventional morality, in Heine’s 
patriotic-antipatriotic attitude, and in the fact that the same 
author speaks of Christianity as “a miserable, bleeding 
delinquent’s religion we find such affinities. 

After the cruel disillusionment of science had shown man 
that he is only a particle of an immense nniveise, governed 
by xmchangeable laws, without free-will, a toy of unknown 
forces, the consequent pessimism endeavoured to reassure 
itself by a deliberate anthropocentric illusion, by allotting 
an important taslc to man, by assuming a free-will and an 
aim for life. This is the tragic and heroic way in which the 
world is contemplated by ^hbel, Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Ibsen. Nietzsche was the last and the most powerful of 
these iU^ionists. /^he type of the Superman has ante- 
^denta in Byron’s Manlmd.” in Ibsen’s " Brand,” and in 
Bjomson’s ” Over ^Ivn^— 

. *^^otn-an artist's point of view the best book on Nietzsche 
is doubtless the charming work “Nietzsche und dieEoman- 
tik, byK. Joel, a professor in BAIe. /gere Nietzsche is 
Resented to ns as a romanticist, a successor to Schlegel, 

I Tieek, and HoIderlimT '• " “ 
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At^first sight it is difficult to perceive the relationship 
between Nietzsche and the German romanticists, Schlegel, 
Novalis^ and Holderlin. Nietzsche himself would have 
laughed at anyone who would have called him a romanticist. 

-/Here is a search for femininity to the extent of senti- 
mentalism, and there a search for virility to the extent of 
brutali^^ To Nietzsche the cine to the meaning of the 
universe was "War, and to the romanticists this clue was 
Love, which is splendidly illustrated by Tennyson, the 
English romanticist. The romanticis ts loved music, and 
the harp belonged to* them T^nt the hammer was the 
wearK)p of ^ietzs cha^ vet heT who in end said that 
music is “ decadence,” who deserted Wagner after having 
abused all earlier music, and who finally demanded a Pan- 
Ettropean music — ^was a child of Bomanlicista. ” Once upon 
a time Longing went forth, seeking the land of Greece with 
her whole soul, but she did not return ; in the sea of infinite 
passion she arose to metaphysical tragedy and music. Prom 
this was Nietzsche bom,” 

The spirit of Komanticisin swayed the whole of his 
development. Holderlin became his favourite poet. He 
was as profuse in his assurances of friendship as those 
dreamers and ideologists, Schlegel and Tieck, Nietzsche . 
was a romanticist even in his most nnii-romantic attitudes, 
for only a romanticist would have been able to pass through 
such changes of mind as he did. He was imbued with 
Love. He was a dancer , a bacchant, in his ” Zarathustra.” 
AJl these are qualities which he had in common with his 
predecessors in Romanticism. Novalis and Nietzsche were 
alike in showing a tendency to a pendulum-Iikc action in 
their souls. Everything is in the course of change; they 
are eternal wanderers. Nietzsche's Dithyrambs, his Zara- 
ttyjstea, biz DKyayawa, zsc toraaniit! creations, In short, a 
hundred years ago Nietzsche would have become as much 
a romanticist as nowadays romanticists will become followers 
of Nietzsche. 

Joel shows bow Nietzsche has resuscitated and given back 
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NIETZSCHE'S INTEUENCE IN OEKMANT. 

N ietzsche, the radical Indmdaalist, the teacher of 
Beyond Good and Evil, tho romanticist and the 
stylist, has had much inflnenco on German I/iterature, an 
inflnenco partly beneficial and partly adverse. 

Before Berlin assumed its present position, Mnnich iras, 
from tho beginning of the nineteenth century, a centre of 
German intellectual and artistic life. King J/udwig I- had 
resuscitated sculpture and kindred arts; King Max as- 
sembled the famous “ Bound Table *’ of poets and scholars; , 
King Xmdwig H. became the Mrocenas of Kichard 'Wagoor* 
The Munich school of poets had Paul Heyse as its head. 
A weU-balanced artistic enjoyment of existence was bis life s 
ideal. 

This Horatian school, which he headed, was attacked m 
the eighties by a younger generation of poets, mostly of 
Berlin, who considered the former to be too abstract, too 
unreal. It was a conflict against tho collective spirit of 
Hegelianism, a conflict of national optimism against 
artistical pessimism. One has called them “ The Youngest 
Germany.” They began the combat against all that was 
too conservative and trivial. Individuality, Reality, Force, 
and Power of Thought was their motto in the beginning of 
the eighties. 

^Then the young revolutionists affirmed that true art 
gliould also take up the social question and the work of 
everyday life. Then they became indignant with Beauty, 
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to us tho Greek Homnnticism, how ho has demonstrated to 
f ^*®ssicism is possible, without a romantic period 

u of Jyrics and music, preceded by mystic orgies. But he 
as also shown us that Nietzsche was unable to comprehend 
tJie immensely important thing, namely, that the Gr^ 
were able to find their way from Jtomanticism to Classicism- 
hereforc Nietzsche hated the progressing objectivity of the 
Greek mind, the firm, visible formation, the ajsthetic sense 
m Bcalpturo and the drama, the ^TiIl to ethical measure and 
public order, and the manifestation of mind in the concepts 
of Socrates, in Platonic ideas and Aristotelean forms. And 
now arises the question: "Will Apollonian Classicism arise 
ont of the Dionysean foam ? ” Nietzsche has led ns into 
tho .53gean Sea, rudderless; shall we now be wrecked, or 
shall we land on the blessed isle of l)elos, or even on the 
Attic shore ? Goethe will here be our saviour. 

It must not, however, be forgotten for a moment that the 
Proteus-like Nietzsche can never be labelled like any other 
man. He teas a Jto??tant{cist. There is no doubt about 
that. But to Goethe also may be allotted the position of 
literary father of this poet-philosopher. Seiili^re goes so far 
as to say that Nietzsche was nothing more than an over- 
excited and nervous Goethe. It is almost impossible to / 
over-estimate the influence of Goethe, and it is certain that 
this influence led Nietzsche to Greece and France. 

We must own, also, that a strong vein of Classicism was 
nurtured in Nietzsche, but we do not agree with a certain 
writer who says that he was classic. Nietzsche never had 
the serene grandeur of Goethe’s Classicism, which from its ' 
fortress on the cliff of self-composure gazed down on the 
raging sea of his time. 

In Ws vigorous and poetically- written book, " The Bevival 
of Aristocracy,” Levy regards Nietzsche as the direct heir of 
Goethe. To him the New Benascence is embodied in fhre® 
ntraes : Stendhal, who with his scornful challenge, 
present, je m’en moque I ” defied his age ; Goethe, who 
loathed the cross, who considered the Bible as the most 
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fljmgetons of books, vrbo scoTirged the great majority with 
these 'scathing words; 

“Tou clods and clonts, 

Ton losels and louts, 

Tbe devil woalda'fc have yon 1 *’ 

and Nietzsche, the third and greatest hero of the New 
Eenasccnce. To Levy, Goethe is the direct source o£ 
Nietzsche ; the germs of Nietzsche’s philosophy are recog- 
nisable everywhere in Goethe’s works, especially in the 
second part of “Faust” ; he considers that, after the death of 
Goethe, the darkest night came over German civilisation 
until Goethe’s majesty once more appeared in Nietzsche. 

There is no doubt that Goethe was a Nietzschean aristo- 
crat. Frond and self-reliant, he was indififerent to the 
general public, or at any rate be endeavoured to persuade 
himself that he was so; he often studied art and nature 
from an egoistical point of view. Once, when talking with 
Chancellor Muller, he even said, “ The masses, the majority 
of people, are of necessity always absurd and false; for 
they are lazy, and falsehood is always more comfortable 
than truth.” But we place Goethe above Nietzsche. The 
majesty of the former was clearer, fuller, and his aristocracy 
more dignified, more Olympian in type ; so that Seilli^rc’s 
judgment is not very far from the mark. 
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adherents of Nietzsche or, if, like _DehmeI and Schlaf^t hey 
once tended towards him, they have gone throagh 
experience and overcome him, and have thus once more 
approached the Attic shore. 

' During these twenty years of revolt the old school, o 
course, did not stand quietly by while ITauthner, Hart, 
Bleibtreu, and many others were their real oppon^ts 
among the “Youngest Germany'* party; Nietzsche hi©' 
self was one of their main targets, especially after he hae 
become popular. W. Jordan, in 1892, published a tactless 
satirical poem in the LTunich Allgemeine Zeitung^ ^ 
1895 Wilbrandt wrote his novel “ Die Osterinsel,” Heys® 
his novel “Uber alien Gipfeln," Spielhagen his “Faustfl* 

lus"; and Widman composed a drama. “ Jenscits von Got 

und Bose ” ; and all these books attacked the Superman' 
philosophy of the great immoralist. Eecently Deixner has 
written a comparatively good work, “Also sprach Zara* 
thustra’s Sohn,” and Sudermann has published his beantilol 
drama, " Das Blumenboot.’* The anti-Nietzschean litera* 
ture is, however, on the whole “ biedermannisch " and 
goody-goody. 

This especially applies to the novel by Heyse which wc 
have mentioned. A young diplomat who is deeply in love 
with a charming and clever artist meets her onco more, 
after the lapse of seven years, in his native town, which h® 
is revisiting before starting for a distant appointment. 
The “poison” of the "Beyond Good and Evil " philosophy, 
which has brought on him a sort of attack of mental 
influenza, nearly separates the lovers. In order to feigo 
indifference she becomes engaged to a dry scientist, and he 
plays vnth fire in intercourse with a princess. But in the 
long run the lovers return to one another. Everybody!* 
happy, and this sentimental bourgeois-stojy ends with four 
marriages, in a conventional, tearful, and pleasant manner. 

There is more spirit in the dramatically written “ Faustu* 
las ” by Spielhagen. It is a clever storj- about the avenging ; 
J^cmc^^is which dooms a gifted young physician, who, wish* 
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ing to be a superman, a Fanstuius, sacrifices o fisher-girl to 
a rich heiress. This book, ho'we’ver, rather strains the 
morality of Nietzsche’s Superman into a refined utilitari- 
anism. Wilbrandt’s " Osterinsel ” strives to show the impoa- 
sibility of putting into real life the whole of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. Here we read how Adler, a preacher and 
prophet of this philosophy, utterly fails- Seized by 
momentary megalomania, defrauded by his nephew, hooted 
by a democratic mob, he dies, vnthout ever having reached 
the blessed Easter-Islands, where he intended to start a 
Nietzschean Colony. If one reads the novel with a certain 
reserve, it is possible to admit that Adler is a faithful picture 
of the real Nietzsche. 

In spite of obvious deficiencies O. v. Leixner’s novel is 
well written. His 'Weltli is a caricature well calculated 
to excite our sympathy. Weltli shows whither the doctrine 
“nothing is true” leads, when the grand Nietzschean self- 
rule and self-esteem are absent. The hero Schreiner over- 
looks the fact that Nietzsche did not preach such a horrible 
egotism, but wrote once to his friend Gersdorff: “Wo do 
not live for ourselves I " 

Amongst weak books against Nietzscheaniam we find the 
two dramas which caricature the Superman: “tibermensch,” 
by Weigaud, and “ Jugend von heuto,” by Otto Ernst. Of 
these the first is by far the best. Kappf -Essen ther’s novel, 
“ Jenseits von Gut und Bose,” is worthless. 

In passing we may touch upon Nietzsche’s position with 
regard to other branches of German art besides literature 
and poetry. 

As regards Nietzsche’s relation to music, although it is 
most important, wo have dealt with it so much already in 
hia biography that we hero restrict ourselves to mentioning 
the following items : Strauss’ great symphony “ Thus spake 
Zarathustra,” the excellent expositions concerning Nietzsche 
and Wagner to bo found in Bilart’s and ZoccoU's books, 
Nieizscbo’s letters to Krug and to Fuchs, and Laasorra’a 
enthusiastic Ireatiao which lalxiriously investigates the 
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adherents of Nietzsche or, if, like Dehmel and Schlaf,.t hey 
once tended towards him, they“have gone throagh bis 
experience and overcome him, and have thus once more 
approached the Attic shore. 

Daring these twenty years of revolt the old school, bf 
TOuree, did not stand quietly by while Mauthner, Hart> 
Bleibtreu, and many others were their real oppon^t5 
among the “Youngest Germany” party; Nietzsche him* 
self was one of their main targets, especially after he ha^ 
become popular. W. Jordan, in 1892, published a tactless 
satirical poem in the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung. 1“ 
1895 Wilbrandt wrote his novel “ Die Osterinsel,” Hejsc 
bis novel “ Uber alien Gipfeln,” Spielhagen his “I’austo* 
lus ; and Widman composed a drama, “ Jenseits von 
und Bose ” ; and all these books attacked the Supermini' 
philosophy of the great immoralist. Decently Leixner has 
written a comparatively good work, “Also sprach’2ai®* 
thustra s Sohn,” and Sudermann has published his beautif*^! 
drama, “ Das Blumenboot.” The anti-Nietzschean hlerfl* 
tore is, however, on the whole “ biedermannisch ” , 

goody-goody. 

This especially applies to the novel by Heyse which wc 
have mentioned. A young diplomat who is deeply in 1<^^® 
with a charming and clever artist meets her once more, 
after the lapse of seven years, in his native town, which 
is revisiting before starting for a distant appointment' 
The “ poison ” of the “ Beyond Good and Evil ” philosopby» 
which has brought on him a sort of attack of mental 
influenza, nearly separates the lovers. In order to feigo - 
indiCFercnco she becomes engaged to a dry scientist, and fc® 
plays with fire in intercourse with a princess. But in tb® 
long run the lovers return to one another. Eveiybody 
happy, and this sentimental bourgeois-storj' ends with foot 
marriages, in a conventional, tearful, and pleasant manner. 

^ere is more spirit in the dramatically written “ Faostu* 

1m '* by Spielhagen. It is a clever story about tho arcnfpnS 
l^cmcsis which dooms a gifted young physician, who, wish* 
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“It is interesting in this connection to mention that s 
Swede, Ernest Thiel, of Stockholm, who is an adnnrer of 
Nietzsche and a translator of some of his works, lately 
bequeathed the sum. of 300,000 marks to the Nietzsohe- 
Archive in "Weimar, to wipe out certain debts. 

“Nietzsche’s philosophy is certainly above all else a 
philosophy of conduct. It is indisputable, and is becoming 
more and more acknowledged, that several of his ideas, e.g., 
his aristocratic individnalism, his elevation of the human 
ideal f towards that of the higher endowed Superman, his 
energetic demand and desire for a higher individualistic 
culture — contain well-founded elements of truth, which 
must leaven onr life in the present and the future. But it 
is also becoming more and more apparent that these and 
other ideas are not to be taken in the one-sided and 
exaggerated form in which they are presented by Nietzsche. 
Just such an idealism of super'indimdtialistic valuations 
competes powerfully at present with the pale individualism. 

•*I believe, therefore, that one must confess that the 
wave of Nietzscheanism in Sweden is about to decline for 
some time, hut it cannot be disputed that Nietzscheanism 
will be consummated and guarded by the conscionsness of 
Swedish Culture,” 

Nietzsche’s influence in Italg has been remarkable. One 
of her most famous living writers , D'Annunzio, i s avowedly 
under tlua influence. He discovered Nietzsche for Italy, 
and preached his ideas : ” noi tendiamo I’orecchio aUa voce 
del magnanimo Zarathustra e prepariamo nell’ arte con 
etcura /ede Tawento del Uebermensefa, del Supemomo.” 
And faithful disciple that he is, he never loses sight of 
this aim. In his ‘‘Tnonfo della Morte” and “"Vergino 
dcllo Boccie ” wo find all the passion of language 
and sentiment belonging to Nietzsche ; but we do not 
consider that these heroes, whoso whole existence is 
bounded by ibe two poles of love and art, approximate very 
closely to the ideal of a Superman, of which perhaps one of 
the best definitions is this, ” Der witkliche tJbetmensch ist 
Kraft im Geisto und Geist in dcr Kraft.” 
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philosophy since the middle of the century, Both^ have 
produced feelings of tedium and of justifiable aversion to 
philosophical gystems among the majority of our cultured 
men. 

^ *' There has not appeared in Spain in recent times any 
vigorous thinker, any true philosopher by vocation, capable 
of assimilating the results of the scientific research of 
the last century and reanimating the spirit of his com- 
patriots. Had such a one existed he -would have been 
stifled hy his en-rironment. 

“The Church, on her part, has been more careful to 
maintain her position and privileges, to preserve her 
traditional faith, and to combat the enemies — free thought, 
rationalism, freemasonry, &c, — that beset her, than to 
penetrate deeply into the heart and mind of the new 
generation. Separated from the movement of ideas which 
she scarcely understands, incapable of inquiring fully into 
those tendencies and truths of the modem spirit which 
might renovate and fortify her, she lives more by external 
support, by the custom and practice of worship, than by 
internal vigour. The most active and fruitful of Spanish 
intellects completely escape her influence. The moral life, 
which ia the highest object, the very essence of religion, is 
considered as of secondary importance. The divine sphere 
m Spain is only the supernatural, and not as it should 
specially be the elevation of the soul to-wards righteousness, 
duty, and sacrifice for the great destinies of humanity. This 
(dven rise to a recent notable article,* stigmatising as 
‘petrificra’ those who affirm in their disconrses that God 
buUda and destroys empires.! 

** Thera docs not exist in the present ci-ribsed world youth 


. 1 t * ^ t»y B. A.rgcQte, El ImjHjrcwI, Fcbnnry, 1008.” 

“ t U U 07i}jia)« to rtatc that qtdto recently there appears to ba a. 

4 revival cl the apirit ol region. In thia connection 
^ Uluitroni SeriOT Tqitm y Bages, Btahop cl Vich, deserves mention, 
Mpccially In his pastoral Instruction, M 
kn 1 ** rMCcndj),p'QbUsljed last January, erprcMCS 

**-ioa'wnii rumroal emphasis the essential truths ol Christianity.” 
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D'Annunzio in his "Vergine delle lioccie" expounds 
the theory that inequality is the essence of the State, 
and "we find similar ideas in another Italian wiiter, in 
Verga’s booh “I Yinti.” It is a series of short novels 
■which deal with the weak who ha’ve fallen by life’s -wayside, 
men who have lost their courage. Its central thesis is that 
mankind is not divided into the traditional classes, but into 
■victors and vanquished, and that all must be either the 
ha mm er or the anvil. 

Iiong, however, before Nietzsche’s voice was heard in 
Italy, one herald of revolt already existed there. This was 
Carducci, whose robust and powerful language is sometimes 
superior to the feminine niceties of D’Annunzio. The 
typical creation of this revolutionary mind is the bjnnn 
to Satan: — 

“ . . . tliat the languishing 
liile be restored, 

Han to thee, Satan 1 
Hall, the KehellionI 
HaH, of the Beason the 
Great Yindleator J ” 

According to Professor Escartin, ” the -writiugs of 
Nietzsche began to be kno-wn in Spain daring the last 
few years of the nineteenth centnry. The impression 
which their reading produced was profound and for the 
time manifestly harmful. 

*' The country of so many and so great thinkers in all the 
periods of her history, which, with Luis Vives and Eian- 
cisco Sanchez in the sixteenth century, anticipated the 
newest forms of philosophical thought, encountered a 
period of marked decadence. In her schools, in her nniver- 
sfties, once so glonous, the lights of the highest scieatiSc 
speculation were extinguished. The system of the German 
Erauasc which Sana del Eto introduced in obscure style into 
Spain, and scholasticism -with its narrow and antiquated 
signification, have been the predominant forms of official 
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gnidaoce than that 5 ^^Qnate philosophical and moral 
not so mnch fnni “t^llects ' 

''vorhs of Nietzsche f profound sentiments in the 

the tendencies hncKi^ f*’ ^ ^ rectification of all 

^aals and peoples and ih -f strong in indivi- 

man guam foedari ’ #1, ^ heautifol apotheosis of the *p}tius 
conscience) sn Tn»,\ ^ greatest executioner of the human 
theories of the Xa t, Hoffding calls the derived 

ot the ‘herd ’ th , 

hardness, stoical aggressive tendencies, 

^d the neo7^.„* difference in presence of another’s grief, 

“ Tjjg “ . roorality and jnstice. 

J^'ietzscheanS^ ^ JOMg Tmteis have adc^ted 

morals ’an/7 ’ priding themselves on their ‘contempt of 

of us w}! f^ntcroplating with disdainful superiority those 
IVTedit t* ^ believe that in the Gospel of Jesus, in the 
^ -g ^ ^ons of ITarcns Aurelius, and in the wort of Thomas 
g oipis there exists suitable food for our souls. And it is 
fait^M to observe, that, contrary to all logic, as Nietzsclie’s 
oJ disciple Peter Gast remaris, many radical demo- 
s declare themselves enthnsiastic adherents of the 
^*f,^ean doctrines. 

• "tho first impression which converted into terrible 
has^I^ *he javenile phalanx of Spanish intellectuality, 
th be^ somewhat modified; but the train of 

th ^ plainly apparent in the dramas of Benavente. ia 
ooks o f Vega-Inelan. and in the writings of M anuel 
cite only the most notable names. ThtTSighly 
Niet i, ,Itamiro do Iffa&z tn, who at first followed 

® ® tend^cy, has purged his^hought in the crucible 
renr ^ moral and sociological verities, and at present 

cult^^^* roost sound and fmitfnl tendency of Spanish 

exerci<5^^ ^ ®oted that the invasion of Nietzsche’s ideas 
Rnoniei. °° projodicial inflaence whatever upon the rare 
and tho ''bo, lik e Alfredo Calderon. Antonio Zozsja^ 

roment master of mast^, Meneadez y Pelayo, are 
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gifted with a firm philosophical cultnre. But amongst the 
young the inflaenco of Nietzsche’s ideas is maintained and 
logically so, owing to their lack of philosophical culture and 
systematised ethics — an influence which above all tends to 
dissolve the principles and sentiments upon which social 
welfare and individual happiness ate founded. 

"Of the contradictory and chaotic mass of Nietzsche’s 
ideas and statements, that which to-day impresses with the 
greatest force — apart from the admirable beauty of the 
form — ^is the portion which finds its precedent in the most 
radical, antisocial, and subversive work wbicb the last 
century produced : — ‘ The Sole One and his Own,’ by Max 
Stirner. Those portions which correspond to the generous 
and humane inspiration of Guyau, and which perhaps 
involve Nietzsche’s most intimate and fonSamental ideas, 
remain in the background. Nevertheless, it was this 
inspiration which furnished to the great poet-philosopher 
his most sublime conceptions in his last works ; it made 
him see that there is no happiness without love; and that as 
the setting sun sheds its light even on the humblest fisher- 
men, tinging their oars with gold (to use bis own beautiful 
metaphor), so the supreme good is at the same time the 
supreme sacrifice. 

** . . . Quiero volver una vez mas i vivir entre los 
homhres, qmero acahar entre ellos ; y, al morir, ofrecerles 
el mas rico de mis dones. 

" Abora soy el que bendice y el que afirma : para esto he 
lucbado tanto tiempo ; luche sin cesar para poder un dia tener 
las manos fibres para bendecir” {“ Asi hablo Zarathustra"). 

The influence of Nietzsche on French literature is con- 
stantly spreading. Kemy de Gourmont says it was the best 
possible omen that the twentieth century opened under this 
new star Nietzsche, and " It is better to live now under 
the sway of Nietzsche, than under that of Chateaubriand, of 
.^us^ of, Comte, or of Tolstoi. Tolstoi’s ideals are those 
of the^plains, of the steppes, but Nietzsche’s exalt us to the 
mount^ heights." 
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A.p.,e7iquUe made by the most celebrated men in France, 
as to the influence of German Culture on French Culture 
was recently published in the Mercure de France, xliv. 
19 ; and in this the influence of two Tnain factors was 

continually pointed out ; German exact sciences, and 
Nietzsche. 


Lamprecht considers Kousseau to belong to the same 
school of thought, which has continued through Wagner, 
Ibsen, and Nietzsche up to the present day. In language 
and method they are much akin one to another. ** Let us 
return to Nature and thus become greater,” is their common 
imperative and aim ; yet, whereas the French enthusiast 
preached love and equality, Nietzsche taught war and the 
non-equality of mankind. 


A literary aiEnity also exists between Nietzsche and 
^ jlaeterlinck, though one can hardly speak of the former as 
^ i^fluencIH^^lhe latter. Bnt there are many points of con- 
tact between the aim and style of this Belgian dramatist 
and mystic and Nietzsche. Of course, Maeterlinck is much 


more a metaphysician, often qoite religious, especially in 
his Treasure of the Humble ” ; but his views of morality 


as expressed in the " Buried Temple” are quite worthy of 
when in ” Wisdom and Destiny ” he says, 
Cohere is more active charity in the egoism of a strenuous, 
far-seeing soul than in all the devotion of a soul that is 
helpless and blind,” ho excels Nietzsche in his method of 
defining egoisnS 

^Maupassant s ** Bel-Ami ” shows a Superman such as 
Lictzsche would have him. George may well preacIiJ 
**The world is to the strong!” He is not, however, o 
biictzschean figure, bnt a mean road, whose striving after 
power lacks Nietzsche’s higher altruism. “Les Civifisds,” 


Farrdro s book, otherwise a masterpiece of verve, gives an 
even sadder picture of would-bc Bupenuen. A minimum 
of effort and a minimum of pain is the creed of thw® 
hedonists; “good” and “evil” ore tQ.^thcm utilitarian 
regulations invented by the shrewd. ^Farriro’s one gveat 
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idea., in comnion with Nietzsche, is that the value of 
illoaion is sometimes, if not always, superior to that of 
truthTl I’ierce dies for his "courageous attempt to solve 
that terrible modem equation, which involves the ‘ x * of 
life.’* 

Quite recently Darne l Desagqr.has published his novel, 
" Nietzscheennc." It is one of the best, if not the best, 
of the works of fiction based on Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
Lesuenr protests against the vile vulgarising the subtleties 
of Nietzsche’s thoughts; he thunders against the “adap- 
tations for gorillas of the great apostle of energy who 
demands from everybody the greatest possible effort." 

*The heroine, Jocelyne Monestier, is a beautiful incar- 
nation of the author’s protests and aims. She converts 
the hero to Nietzsche, she inspires the new disciple to 
he strong and good ; and he goes through the evolution 
towards a higher conscience, towards the substitution of 
“belles volontSs aux instincts." 

Very simple but touching is the end of the novel. A 
transcendental union between the hero and the heroine — 
both aristocrats of the soul — is just about to be swept away 
by the tide of a passionate love, when, in the ecstasy of seif- 
sacrificing love, she shields him against the bullet of an 
infuriated mob-leader, and dies for her bien-aimi. 

Although thus at last Love Triumphant overcomes her 
philosophy, Jocelyne is the most ideal Nietzschean figure 
we know of, and the sublimated Nietzscheanism this leal 
priestess teaches is almost irrefutable. 

Mentioning, lastly, a phenomenon very much akin to 
Nictzscheau thought, the art of the sculptor Kodin, who by 
his magnificent, virila works is a step nearer that higher, 
freer humanity of which Nietzsche dreamt, we now give 
Professor I/icbtenbeiger's short essay on Nietzsche's 
mfluenccin France, which has been specially written by 
this enthusiastic pioneer of French Nietzscheanism : — 

“ Though very little kno^vn among us before his gemos 
sank into madness, Nietzscho has for the last fifteen year 
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idea, in common with Nietzsche, is that the value of 
illusion is sometimes, if not always, superior to that of 
trut $^ IB'ierce dies for his “ courageous attempt to solve 
that terrible modem eguatioil, which involves the *x* of 
life/’ 

Qtiite recently Danie l Lesu^g-has published his novel, 
“ Nietzsch^enne.” It is one of the best, if not the best, 
of the works of fiction based on Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
Lesueur protests against the vile vulgarising the subtleties 
of Nietzsche’s thoughts; he thunders against the "adap- 
tations for gorillas of the great apostle of energy who 
demands from everybody the greatest possible effort.” 

'The heroine, Jocelyne Monestier, is a beautiful incar- 
nation of the author’s protests and aims. She converts 
the hero to Nietzsche, she inspires the new disciple to 
be strong and good; and he goes through the evolution 
towards a higher conscience, towards the substitution of 
“belles volontds aux instincts.” 

Very simple but touching is the end of the novel, A 
transcendental union between the hero and the heroine — 
both aristocrats of the soul — is just about to be swept away 
by the tide of a passionate love, when, in the ecstasy of self- 
Bactificing love, she shields him against the bullet of an 
infuriated mob-leader, and dies for her hieJi-aimi. 

Although thus at last Love Triumphant Overcomes her 
philosophy, Jocelyne ia the most ideal Nietzschean figure 
We know of, and the sublimated Nietzscheanism this leal 
priestess teaches is almost irrefutable. 

Mentioning, lastly, a phenomenon very much akin to 
Nietzschean thought, the art of the sculptor Bodin, who by 
his magnificent, virile works is a step nearer that higher, 
freer humamty of which Nietzsche dreamt, we now give 
Professor Lichtenbergeris short essay on Nietzsche’s 
influence in Prance, which has been specially written by 
this enthusiastic pioneer of French Nietzscheanism ; — 

“ Though very little known among ns before his genius 
Bank into madness, Nietzsche has for the last fifteen year 
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exercised an ever wider and more marked influence 
!French thonght. It was about 1852 that the earliest 
important magaane articles appeared calling the att<^' 
tiou o£ the great French public to Nietzsche. Since 
then the Nictzscheau literature has attained formidable 
proportions. The complete works of this great thinker have 
been translated into French by, or under the direction 
of, JT. Henri Albert. The ideas of the author of 
thnstra’ have been expounded and discussed in a senes 
of puhh'catioDS. 

'* Numerous articles in the reviews and newspapers have 
commented upon these theories in attack and in defence. 
Nietzsche’s philosophy has also been set forth b y Si. And^^ 
in a public course of lectures at the Sorbonn^ 
iofluence of Nietzschean theories has been strengthened by 
a number of novels such, as ‘ rimmoroliste ’ of Andr^ Gide, 

‘ le Serpent noir ’ of Paul Adam, * rAmoiuI ’ of^Mandeb, 
stamm. Nietzsche is to-day the philosopher most in vogue 
and is quoted in conversations in society or at the theatre. 
In short, be is read and discussed in France not only by 
professional philosophers, hut also by the general public. 

“Moreover, it must be stated that public opinion in France 
-was remarkably well prepared to understand the ruling 
ideas of Nietzsche when they were put into circulation 
among us. On re-reading to-day, after a lapse of almost 
twenty years, the article in which Edmond Scherer (‘Etudes 
sur la litterature contemporaine,’ viii. p- 155 . . .) analysed 
the symptoms and causes of the ‘moral crisis ’ which was 
then denounced on all sides, it is striking to remark hov? 
much of the intellectual, religious, and moral Nihilism 
professed by Nietzsche, was already familiar to our thinkers 
before Nietzsche himself was known. Long before knowing 
the philosopher oi the * V?ill to Power,’ we had examined 
the disquieting hypothesis of universal illosionism, we had 
announced the worthlessness of all metaphysics and the 
overthrow of the absolute, we had recognised the essential 
relativeness of the ideas of good and evil, and we had shown 
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the sngteme amoralism of Nature, Similarly, before the 
philosophy of the Superman had been revealed to ns, our 
thinkers had sought to elaborate, quite independently, a 
general conception of life, based iipon the negation of all 
metaphysics and of the absolute. Some took refuge in an 
intellectnal epicureanism, which enjoyed the spectacle of 
the world, without taking it too seriously or too much as 
a tragedy. Others arrived at a kind of contemplative 
asceticism, an intense thirst for knowledge, straining after 
truth at any price — even, at the cost of happiness or of life. 
Others, finally, preached action, constituted themselves 
professors of energy, and proclaimed the necessary pre- 
eminence of the instinct for life over the instinct for 
knowledge. 

** Thus Nietzsche’s Nihilism has not been for ns the 
revelation of unsuspected abysses. Since we first knew 
him, we have recognised in him the philosophic genius, 
who summed up with incomparable eloquence our doubts 
and distrusts — the great apostle of truth, who commanded 
ns to pursue out ideas to their ultimate conclusions without 
attempting surreptitiously to revive abandoned idols, or 
trying ignoSI^to mue^roni ourselves the reality behind 
consoling but fragile hypotheses. And we have approved 
™ the valour with which he strives to surpass the 
Nilfilistic point of view, and the boldness with which, like a 
daring gamester, he stakes the biological values for a table 
of Values conceived by himself with which he experiments 
at his own risk and peril. "We have admired in him his 
courageous acceptance of destiny, his enthusiastic acquies- 
cence in an eternal flux, and the formidable possibilities it 
teveals—his Amor Fati, in short, which is one of the 
most imposing ideas of the Nietzschean philosophy. 
Undoubtedly, we do not conceal from ourselves that the 
philosophy of Nietzsche is not new in most of its funda- 
mental concep rions^ that many of his hypotheses will be 
recognised as and that when badly interpreted, it 

may appear as a justification of the most brutal arrivism 
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and pitiless egoism. Bat, whatever may be the verdict 
of history on the objective value of the work of Nietzsche, 
we bow with respect before this hero of thought, who, amid 
the crumbling of the old dogmas and ancient certainties, 
proclaimed that there is no salvation for humanity either m 
an artificial resurrection of a dead past, or in the abandon- 
ment of man’s higher aspirations, or in the pursuit of a 
mediocre well-being and prosaic comfort ; but that w*e must 
go onward, ever onward, without illusions, and without fear, 
through the darkness and uncertainty of the present hour, 
towards a future which it is, perhaps, our part to render 
glorious, towards the luminous splendour of dawns which 
have not yet broken.” 

In England^ in spite of Th. Common’s untiring efforts to 
promulgate Nietzscheanism, and in spite of Dr. Levy’s 
magnanimous efforts in the same direction, the educated 
classes have not yet been drawn towards Nietzsche, although 
he himself was an eager student of English writers, as is 
proved by the long list of familiar names in the catalogue 
of his library. Of these -we need only mention Bacon, 
Hume, Mill, Spencer, Carlyle, Emerson, Marlowe, PoC/^ 
Shelley, Shakespeare. — Oscar Wilde was a sort of Nietzsche; 
for his philosophy was also that of an aristocrat, and he 
praised instincts — ” Nothing is more evident,” ho said, 

** than that Nature hates Mind.” He doubted also tbc\ 
value that truth bears to life. But Wilde’s life-story 
hampered the influence of his ideas. 

Still, there are already poets of the Amor Fati in the 
English-speaking world. In America, Morgan Shephard 
writes : — 

“Ye Oo5a and Men, EhalJ I 
Dead Jow heneatls the random aonllesa hand 
Of Fate ? Or qnaU Vo see the blackened sk:]r ? 

All tbeao ate groat, bat I will fearless stand 
An Atom to defj— a shaTp Comparison. 

And lattyh s,-ith jojr, and wait with teeth close act.** 

And who docs not knowj^nley's proud lines? — 
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'* Out o! the nigit that corers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I ihaiik -whatever gods there be 
For mj uncongnerahle soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud, 

Beneath the bludgeoning of chance 
My head is bloody but unbqwe 3."*~| 

Many other writers also show affinities to Nietzsche; we 
mention only Boosevelt with his doctrine of the strenuons 
life, Shaw with his Jack Tanner, his XJndershaft, hia *' Mrs.' 
Warren’s Profession,” and Mr, Orage, with hia ” Human 
consciousness in itself is no more than the antenatal 
condition of Superman.” 

The poet of the Life Porce, the great champion of a 
Bounder and more natural marriage policy, George Bernard u 
Shaw, is the foremost among these Nietzschean writers. He 
hates being labelled and he probably scorn our Nietzsche- 

fying him as the mania of the “ pure Bpecialist.” Yet 
already ten years ago in Eagle and Sef^ent Shaw pointed 
out that “a Nietzsche Society might hit the target that 
the Bellows of the New Life miss^, and might repeat on 
the ethical plane the success of the Fabian Society on the 
political one.” In No. 18 of the same magazine he wrote 
” the only chance for the Superman is to acquire sufficient 
might to defy the efforts of the average respectable man to 
destroy him.” And a few years later Shaw did horrify the 
average respectable man with his Man and Superman.” 

Shaw and Nietzsche are of the same kin, Shaw is a /; 
Nietzsche become dramatist and fall of English common- 
sense, Nietzsche was a Shaw tamed into a dithyrambiet 
^d metaphysician. To both the philosophical man only 
Js a jnstification of existence. Both ore individualists, and 
mdividaalists who acknowledge a Law. The language of 
both sho-ws the same verve and — artificiality. 

Shaw sometimes sneers at Nietzsche. Bat that is only 
his way of expressing that Nietzsche is just a ” tendency,” 
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a “method” to the English playwright, and not a final 
philosophy. In that Shaw is not wrong. ' 

, Tme, Shaw is a Socialist ; Kietzsche an Aristocrat. Yet 
the facts that Shaw is an assailant of the prevailing perverse 
views on sexual problems, that he is more ontspohen than 
Bax ever could be, that numerous passages of “ Man and 
Superman ” and “ Zarathustra ” are practically parallels, all 
these support our opinion that Shaw is strengthening the 
influence of Nietzschean ideas more than any other man. 

“ There are no golden rules.” Quite so. And if Socialism, 
a revised and rational Socialism, ever is to gain the victory, it 
will be by the co-operation of grand aristocratic individuals I 

Nietzsche was a genius ; he was a poet-philosopherby the 
grace of the gods, with both hands scattering recklessly his 
priceless treasures, heedless whither fate and fancy led his 
Pegasus. Shaw is a “noteworthy” philosopher-poet; he 
dispenses his undoubtedly valuable and purgative medicines 
with all the preciseness and minute attention to details this 
expert chemist of the human soul possesses. Shaw and 
Nietzsche! . . . ‘*fortisque viri tnlit anna disertus.” 

In view of architecture we discover a certain aJBzuty 
between Nietzsche and Buskin, of which perhaps the 
clearest proof is given by the following passage from 
“Zarathnstra” ; “And once ho saw a row of new houses. 
Then he wondered and said : ' What do these houses mean ? 
Verily, no great soul put them there to be its likeness, they 
seem to me to be made for silken dolls. Every'thing bath 
become smaller ( ’ ” 

The word “ Superman ” Las become familiar by Bernard 
Shaw’s drama ; but at present one can hardly record any 
powerful influence of Nietzsche on English literature, or any 
other branch of art, if one disregards solitary adaptations 
by a few writers, such as I)f. Bagnar Bedbcard’g hook, 
“Might is Bicjht.” which is eulogised as “the most pre^ant 
and remarkable publication that has appeared in Christen- 
dom for fifteen centuries.” 

But in timc,NietZ5chcanitcs hope their master’s influence 
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will create in Englana a sense for the tme higher cnlture, , 
and for liberty of thought The rigid mode of condacfc, 
the Chinese-like, well-worn grooves of /^yper-conservative 
thought, will, they say, be improved and beautified by his 
spirit of revolt and by the subtle belief in his artistic dreams. 
The spirit of acceptance now swaying the greater part of 
England will be superseded to a certain extent by a spirit 
of revolt — or rather of combat, as more appropriate to the 
true Teutonic nature. Many shadows of ghostly mediseval 
conceptions will fade away, and the Bun of a Neo- 
Humanism will shine upon a race of honest, strong, brave 
men. 

The Eenascence already ruling in Art since Dante 
Gabriel Kossetti and his distinguished coterie of friends 
will become a Eenascence of the whole of Culture ; and 
although this will not be brought about by Nietzsche's 
influence alone, yet his ideas will help to clear the air from 
the suffocating gases of hypocrisy and hysterical "cowardice ; 
they will help, moreover, to close the period of ostrich-policy, 
they will cleanse man's soul from the clods of the cloying 
Past, and will enable him to claim for himself the right to 
live and love this life, and to say with Omar Khayyam : 

"Cosie, fill the c-op &ad in the fire ol Spring 
your 'Winter-gfiLnDenfc of Bepentance fling: 

The hiid of Tune has but a httle vmy 
To flutter — and the bird is on the wing." 

And this will be the entrance-gate to the future paradise of 
a true Higher Culture. 


21 



c. 

NIETZSCHE, THE 


PHOPHET. 



^ N1ETZ80HE, THE PBOPHET. 

latis&ATCftB : Barry, Bertz, Breyssig, Dwringer, Falhenfeld, SeUf, 
SoIlitsc7ier, Jesinghaus, BuhlinzM, Mehring, Pfannhiclie, 2t7iein7iard, 
BoherUon, Ilosener, Seilli&re, Tille, WieeM, 

“ /^TJO Yadia?” — The formula of the problem of the 
Vc^ future, the problem about which the Titans of 
manlriud have ever troubled themselves } "What is the goal 
of man, whose nobility of mind, on the one hand, stamps 
him as a royal being; whose frail body, on the other hand, 
with its ephemeral existence, makes all the grand language 
about his mental elevation seem ridiculous ? 

To ask of to-day what the morrow will bring forth, 
to pry into futurity, has ever been, and continues to be, 
the vain endeavour of man. The Siwa of the Egyptians ; 
Delphi and Dodona in Greece ; the augurs and harnsnices 
of the Itomans ; the Albrunes, the Veledas of our Teutonic 
ancestors ; the Astrologers and Chiromancers of the Middle 
Ages; the Lenormands; the palmists, the clairvoyants of 
modem times ; all prove to us the inborn longing of man — to 
lilt the Veil of the future. "We bavo all experienced at 
least the charm of building castles in the air. 

These examples of research as to the “ Quo Vadis *’ 
chiefly concern the future of individuals or of single nations. 
In addition to these ioguirics, however, wo find many 
enlighteuc^ men, and others during the last six thousand 
years, deciding, or endeavouring to decide, the future of the 
tchoU human race. The founders of religions w'ere the 
first to do this, Esperantists and members of Peace 
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Societies, ’with their “United Slates of the Earth," arc 
the latest who' have made this attempt. 

JETypothescs about the foturo have been frequently put 
forth as ethical stimuli. The paradise Sukhavati of the 
Buddhists, the TValhalla of our ancestors, the Heaven of 
Christianity, and the Millennium of the CWUasts were such 
stimuli, goals which have made, and still make, life bearable 
to many. 

All the writers on Utopias have been engaged on the same 
task. We need name only a few, such as Plato, More, 
and Campanella; everybody knows Bellamy’s democratic 
cobwebs in “ Looking Backwards," Donelly’s gmesomo 
“ Cffisar’s Column," Sweven’s unique “ Limanora," Butler’s 
healthy " Erchwon," and the fair, common-sense specula- 
tions of Wells in bis “Anticipations” and in his well-’written 
“Mankind in the Making." ' 

The workers, par excellence, in these researches have, 
however, been the philosophers- Each of them endeavoured 
by his own system to find the answer to the Sphinx-Euture. 
Nietzsche W'as the latest and the keenest of these 
philosophers. So keen was he in his researches that the 
prophetic seer within him, allied with the artist and equipped 
with an artist’s armoury, at last overruled arid overpowered 
the philosopher. 

“The history of culture,’’ says Hollitscher, “ shows with 
conclusive clearness that no philosopher, not even the 
greatest, has ever been able to suppress religions institutions, 
or find a substitute for them ; and no Philosophy, however 
profound, has been powerful enough to annihilate Beligion 
universally ! Who can wonder that Nietzsche dared attempt 
to remedy this e'vil by transforming the philosopher into a 
prophet and his doctrine into a religion? And his attempt 
h&saate & r&siitj’ ia ^Escstbasiina * ■deepest* 

which humanity possesses !’’ 

Nietzsche calls his hook " Beyond Good and Evil,’’ a 
prologue to a "Philosophy of the Putube," and his 
Zarathustra says : “ In the future let not your pride be 
whence ye have come, but ‘tchWier ye go." 
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noithor nny god nor any man has made it, but it aJ^a« 
was, and now is, and shall over bo, an cvcrdiviagfiro.b'ndled 
in duo measure, and in due measure extinguished.” And 
Marcus Aurelius said: "The world is change; life is an 
alternation” — a parallel to Professor Hudson 's axiom: "All ' 
existence passes through a cycle of change.” 

Ascending the tower of modem knowledge, but still cn* 
circled by the clouds of his prophetic usions, Nietzsche drew 
conclusions which are of doubtful value from a cosmological 
standpoint. His Eternal Pecuirencc may cosmologicaliy be 
possible; but how does it concern us, since wc have no 
recollection of our former existences ? His Superman may 
be possible in certain aspects, but, as a whole, considering 
tho present downward trend of our cosmological history, it 
is nothing but a fancy. If, as he says, chance and absence 
of law— from the human point of view — sway history, of 
what oiins and goals can we bo certain, and of what use is 
onr striving to attain them ? 

Nietzsche neither studied nor applied sufficiently the 
doctrines of Heraclitus, ivho, ns a cosmological prophet, 
was greater than Nietzsche— through the emphasis he Jays on 
a process, a ” flux,” with a “ direction downwards,’* in which 
the change is from fire to things ; and a " direction upwards,” 
in which things are once more becoming fire. We are at 
present on the “downward path,” a fact overlooked by 
Nietzsche. Our little grain of sand has run through its 
Sun-stadium; it is becoming colder. Man is a poor warm- 
blooded animal, obhged, over the greater part of the earth, to 
cover himself wth the skins and hairs of his brother animals. 

The Sun has spots. The atmosphere and hydrosphere of 
the earth are slowly but steadily decreasing. Out of the 
Earth-stadium we shall get into the Mars-stadinxa, which 
will entail on man the compulsory economy of water. Then 
will come the Moon-stadium, without water and air, when, 
without organic life, the earth will coarse through space 
accompanying the darkened sun. Perhaps sun and earth 
to^^ether will collide with some other cosmic body, and 
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Heraclitus’ “ upwarS path ” -mil once more start in some 
other strange little place in dark, cold space, in infinite 
space. Thtxs our world is: "A. She ruling us all, who 
must be obeyed; the dreadful ilfiap}iivTt\*' 

Of coxirse all this is only hypothesis ; yet it is a little more 
probable than Kietzsche’s cloud-like visions of Eternal 
Becurrencs and Superman. 
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And in Jordan’s ‘‘ Nibelnnge," the grand Iliad and 
Odyssey of Teutons, we find an excellent variation of 
Nietzsche's “ Victorious One ” ; — 

' “Wo give life in all honour to heirs of Hereafter, 

The measure of manhood, ont motnal love 
Shall exalt and ennoble; before our descendants, 
Astounded and btanbled, earth’s highest shall bow. 

' When perish the gods still as princes they’ll rule, 

With increasing sublimity, splendour and grace.” 

Submitting, however, Nietzsche’s detailed suggestions to 
the test of criticism, we readily discover great deficiencies 
in them caused by his ignoiance of the practical side of -tli® 
world. The methods by which he proposes to reach his 
aim, and the application of many of his wild ideas to tbe 
problem of the future, quickly awaken mistrust of the ai® 
itself, about which, after all, the old ignorahiinus” is still 
available. 

There is no certain knowledge about the future. Som® 
cosmic body may come to-morro w with a hitherto undreamt- 
of speed and by an unknown enrve into the pathway of 
Mother Earth, and “ the great globe itself, yea, all that it 
inherit, will dissolve 1 ” 

Nevertheless ^m order to discover the utmost maximum 
of truth in Nietzsche’s ideas and suggestions, four pxin- , 
cipal points of view may be chosen: the cosmological, tho 
anthropological, the cthological, and the sociological outlooks 
of humaaityT^ We are aware that these divisions overlap 
one anoth^T^i^ud cannot be separated one from another. 
However, in spite of this, they are most useful for oor 
present investigation. 



n. 


THE ANTHBOPOLOGICAL POINT OF TIEW. 

I I ±JBA(JLITUS had one very suggestive conception, — 
J — L namely, his principle of the rational law of justice 
which controls the process of flux and regulates the allotted 
changes — a precursor to Spencer’s law of the rhythm of 
motion. !N^ow, as we are nought but ephemerid® on the 
** downward path,” why may we not, out of sheer play- 
fulness, oppose our law and order to chance and necessity ? 
And here Nietzsche is able to TieJj) ns, at least for a time, 
by hia Snpennan, this veiled suggestion of humanity's 
radiant destiny. 

How can he help ns ? We may retard the ** downwards ” 
trend, and smooth the steepness of the “downward path” 
by systematically caring for the body, which has been so 
long neglected. Nietzsche, the Heraclitus of the present age, 
tried to restore the cult of the body. For this reason he 
loved the prae-Socratic philosophers ; for this xcootzi he 
abused Socrates, with whom and in whom, as Patrick puts 
it, in his essay on Heraclitus, the fall of man and of nature 
took place. Stimeris “ ghosts began their rule. 

The love of beauty and form, and particularly the love of 
the beauty of the human body, characterised all the Greeks 
until the time of Socrates, hut it affects modem peoples to a 
xdarivtSy small extent. In the Baedixval Church, the Greek 
idea was so far reversed that the body, instead of being tbc 
type of beauty, became the type of impurity, and from 
being the support of the soul, became its coataminator. Tb® 
au 
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** flesh ** indeed becaiiie the symbol of evil. The resnlts in 
modem life are only too well knovm. 

Now, at last, after the lapse of twenty-two centnries, the 
apostasy of Socrates is be^nning to be undone ; Heraclitus’ 
wonderful conception of the world shyly dares to reassert 
itself — ^that wonderful concept of the philosopher who 
abolished every antithesis and enunciated a system of pure 
monism. 

Before Nietzsche pointed out the possibility of creating 
a better species of man by systematic breeding, G. Christaller, 
W- Jordan, Pfickler-Muskau, and Kadenhausen, had already 
done so ; and nearly two hundred years ago the father of 
Frederick the Great advised his tali Grenadiers to select 
wives equal to themselves. The Oneida Society in the 
State of New York and a rich landed proprietor, Raschatinkow 
in Perm, have undertaken to experiment practically in this 
direction in our own time. 

‘ The greatest successor of Nietzsche with his theory of the 
Superman is Prancis Gallon with his Eugenics. He defines 
it as the science which deals with those social agencies 
that influence, mentally or physically, the racial qualities of 
future generations. The papers he read in May, 1904, and 
Pebruary, 1905, before the Sociological Society are a 
marvellous attempt to approach the difficult and thorny 
question of breeding men. His ideas were hailed by the 
audience and by many eminent scholars. In Galton’s 
Eugenics, founded upon the idea of evolution and the 
assumption that the human will is in some small measure 
capable of guiding the course of ovoltHion, we see a scientific 
realisation of Nietzsche’s dreams, {gcalth, energy, abilit3% 
manliness and conrtcons disposition — gome of the qualities^ 
Gallon reqaiies-4^i the best stepping-stones, if not 
lowa^ the Superman, at any rate towards a Superior 

Tno best, « ufutmn, shall rule, and by means of force. In 
that Nietzsche approved of war, life was to him an dywv, 
and wo have accordingly to train for the contest. The body 
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■which is "whole and healthy will possess the “mens sana." 
Nietzsche thus puts it before us that we ought unflinchingly 
and courageously to take our part in the eternal fight, and 
face the struggle like gods. The principle of contest is an 
essential part of the eternal order, os Nietzsche knew, with 
his gladiatorial theory of existence. 

Of course the stress that Nietzsche laid upon physical 
culture is not to be understood as a variation of Iiorenzi’s 
words : — ' 


“ Fagglte i libri ; ^qcsU 
Soa la vergogna dcU’ omano gente, 

8on gU ossassini della vita onuma 
Credeta a me; la rera 
Ftlo&ofia b quclla d’ingraasare.*’ 

No, it is not our task to get fat, but to strive after the 
archetype of man, perfect in body and soul. We have to go 
forth like Kaphael Aben-Ezra to find that man. 

Betum to nature 1 This is an old cry, and a good one ; a 
cry which leads Bheinhard so far as to say that our culture 
is only the product of our climate and of over-population, 
only a means to sustain ns in the struggle, and that we 
(unable to survive like our primeval ancestors without 
midwives) have lowered the grandeur of the senses with the 
increase of mind — that culture, in fact, is the symptom of 
physical degeneration. Now, if we follow the advice of 
Nietzsche we shall, in some degree, return to the breast 
of nature, and retard the “ descent ” without giving up 
culture. 

Such a coarse will be especially valuable if we look at the 
matter from the racial standpoint. We, the white race, by 
maintaining the supremacy which we have held for so long, 
by seeing that our blood is pure, shall obviate the advent of 
the time when the New Zealander is to sit on I/ondon Bridge, 
and when the yellow and black peril is to become more real 
— -and shall thus retard the inevitable doom. 

Beverence for the human body is needed, not in the sense 


in. 


THE ETHOLOQIOAIi POIKT OF VIEW. 

A CCOBDING to Tillo (Introdnctjon to the Wagner- 
Anti christ voltune) wo must look for one drift of 
thought pervading Nict2sche’s books during the last period, 
“ Physiology as the criterion of value of -whatever is human, 
whether called art, culture, or religion I Physiology as the 
solo arbiter of what is great and what is small, what is good 
and what is bad I ” Considering the Nietzsche of this third 
period aa the most important for the present chapter, we 
may say from the etbological standpoint that Nietzsche 
prophesied the future -victory of evolutional ethics, and that 
they would replace the present Christian, democratic, and 
humane ethics. 

However, the victory -will not be gained soon, if it is ever 
gained, for the present liberalism and democratism are, as 
Tille baa said, its very antipodes. Nevertheless it remains 
to Nietzsche’s credit that he has courageously preached that 
wo should not aim at the happiness of the whole race, but at 
the happiness of the best, the Spttrrot. 

Darwin's letters show us that he -was too cautious to 
apply all his laws to mankind. Thirty years passed before 
the bonds which fettered Darwinism were broken- It was 
far too difficult to overthrow two millennimns of prejudiccs- 
If Darwin was mistakenly inclined towards a democracy, 
Darwinism beyond doubt is aristocratic, for Nature herself 
is an aristocrat. ^ 

. Bentbam with his deontology {bidding us extend the 
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at, for they have increased poverty, and quite Nietzschean 
is Professor Wagner’s statement that “ the recent improve- 
ments in the hygieiuc conditions of the masses preserve 
feeble individuals longer.” 

** Bexjond Good and Evil'* means heyond the present Slave- 
morality, not '‘Beyond Good and Bad." Prohibitive laws 
in marriage, liberty to administrative medical State-councils 
to Idll hopeless or dangerous cases, less scrupulous methods 
in dealing with real criminals, will be some of the means by 
which we can obtain that “ Beyond.” 

Above all, however, the happiness of the best, the real 
apifrroi, will be the chief aim. We, the white race, are the 
strong, the best, the apttrroi at present. Let us try to pre- 
serve our strength, let us be the apitn-ot and rule/ The 
civitas terra of Mr. Stead and the Peace Societies, even the 
“ United Europe ” in which Nietzsche still believed, tc/ay 
knows whether they are not dreams, impossible and even 
dangerous, at any rate at present ? The Limanorans would 
point, vsath a smile, to the idlumian. It is, however, not 
necessary for us to apply compulsory sterilisation to the 
black races ; it is not by lowering the physical and mental 
qualities of the lower races that we shall rule, but by 
increasing our own I 

And here lies a fault of Nietzsche. His aristocracy is still 
rather tainted by some remains of the prejudices of feudalism. 
Noble and aristocratic men show, it is true, their noble- 
mindedness essentially by beittg noble, not by acting nobly, 
but Nietzsche has laid too much stress upon this fact. His 
is not the Aristocracy of Effciency. But that will be the 
true aristocracy of the future. The peerage of this Aristo- 
cracy ^sill be conferred on the grounds of personal efficiency, 
on the individual's establishing his or her superiority by 
action and thought, and by harmonised physical and 
psi’chical perfection. 

This leads up to the last consideration, the consideration 
of Nietzsche as a prophet from a sociological sieadpoint. 


IV. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAlt POINT OF VIEW. 

E ven early in bis life Nietzsche showed an interest in 
politics. In letters written to his friend Gersdorff.in 
1808, ho speaks of Bismarck and Lassalle. At that time, 
and in the following years, the Greek State was his political 
ideal ; but " towards the end of his TVagnerian period 
Nietzsche became aware that a slight doubt was gliding 
into his mind as to the genius, especially the political 
genius, of this privileged people. He seemed for a moment 
to perceive dimly that unbridled individualism is not the 
condition most favourable to the prosperity of the human 
eocietj'.” 

Undoubtedly it is in the realm of politics that Nietzsche’s 
deficiencies ore most glaring. Brandcs already felt this 
when ho complained about Nietzsche being at a loss where 
delicate shades of truth were concerned. An absolute lack 
of sound sociological notions, an absolute ignoring of 
Political Economy, and an unpardonable ignorance of 
mercantile and industrial affairs, moreover, a startling 
indiffercnco towards the *' People of the Abyss ” (among 

whom there are surely strong but repressed individuals) 

are some of bis chief drawbacks. It has also been justly 
remarked that our prophet had a certain iacfc of appreciation 
of labour. 

In our opinion Nietzsche's fundamental errors arc his 
, constant vitux^eration of berd-ammals, a far too exaggerated 
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lobcl of ccriain weaknesses of modern man, and the fact 
that ho overlooks the tmth that high individualism is 
possible within a commonwealth. 

Uomo sap{e7is is biologically a gregarious animal, and no 
one can get over that fact. The State, though at present, 
perhaps, it is only an attempt, is the greatest creatiem of the 
human mind. Nietzsche’s *' differentiation without con- 
comitant unification ’’—to make use of a Spencerian 
expression — would lead to chaos and confusion. The State 
alone, in one or other of its forms, will bring about the 
unification, the “dcfiuito coherent heterogeneity." 

Nietzsche took no notice of the history of the evolution 
of the idea of the State from Plato and Aristotle, through 
^ QrotiuBj Jgobbes. and Kant, down to Wnndt and Stami^er^ 
He never gave facts, details, or methods for working ouflus 
ideals. At one time he dreamt of founding the State on 
music, which is an ideal of mystic anarchy and a hopeless 
utopia. Then follows a sociaharistocratic ideal of education 
— not for the masses but for the few. Then ho fights more 
and more for the conception of two classes, masters and 
slaves, but he never indicates how to proceed in order to 
realise these conceptions. 

This idea of masters and slaves and Nietzsche’s attitude 
to the idea of peace, is well summed up by Mencken : — 

“Nietzsche opposed squarely both the demand for peace 
and the demand for equality, and his opposition was 
grounded upon two arguments. In the first place, he said, 
both demands were rhetorical and insincere, and all intelli- 
gent men knew that neither would ever be fully satisfied. 
In the second place, he said, it would be ruinous to the race 
if they were. That is to say, he believed that war was not 
only necessary, but also beneficial, and that the nato^ 
system of castes was not only beneficent, but also inevit- 
able. In the demand for universal peace he saw only the 
yearning of the weak and useless for protection against 
the righteous exploitation of the useful and strong. In the 
demand for equality he saw only the same thing. Both 
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demands^ ho argued, controverted and combated that upward 
tendency which 6nda expression in tho law of natural selec- 
tion.” MenckeD jJiowever, equally well refutes his hero’s 
argumeiitB: one ineradicable fault in Nietzsche s 

philosophy is this; he showed the strong man’s need for 
an ene my, a nd yet argned that all enemies should bo 
enchain ed?^ 

Finally, Nietzsche began to hate the present form of 
State, opposing both the monarchical idea and the demo- 
cratic idea. As a consequence of this, ho has been accepted 
as one of their creed by the anarchists whom he despised. 
Some of them, however, lihe Armand, recently in 
VAnarchie^ deny that Nietzsche has had any important 
' influence on the development of anarchist thought. But 
there are many points of contact between Nietzsche and 
■“Anarchism. In the same number of the paper we have 
mentioned, we find an article entitled ” La joie de vivre,” 
which might have been copied from Nietzsche, and is one 
great eulogy of his Amor Fati. 

Nietzsche, like the reckless Callicles in the Georgias, is 
not to be taken seriously politically, though we agree with 
Seilli^re that Nietzsche ” has done enough to make his 
name endure by furnishing us with new indications regard- 
ing the morals of contract, firstly, by his frequently justified 
objections to the excessive prejudices in favour of tradition, 
and above all by his stoico-evolutionist conception of the 
Superman.” And the same writer says, “All -men should 
become individually capable and turn their united strength 
to the reasonable exploitation of other living beings 
and the forces of nature. Such ia the over-species which 
Nietzsche should have preached, for he seems to have had a 
glimpse of it.” 


Nietzsrhe hss oisighi ist<s many social 

wrongs ; he has shown the meanness of the tendency of 
modem democracy, which cannot be denied. For its"^”! 
want more,” he has substituted his own « I ^ant to eive « 
and for its “I -want to rise," he has snhstitnted his ora 
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If Nietzsche, "who reminds one of the Shakespearean 
shrew-tanicr, Petrcchio, praises the fact that in Bomo 
marriages wero concluded with an eye to tho offspring 
({ihcroniM quatrtndonim cuitsa), wo may remember that ho 
was the originator of tho Superman, and take it as a valnabte ' 
biological hint, 

Tho best teaching to be derived from Nietzsche — namely, 
the need of “ a rich supply of great personalities,” the lovo,^ 
of the earth, the love of the body, is remote from ordinary 
politics. It is thereby, however, in spite of their wonld«bo 
Christian ideals, that the English have built an empire such 
as was never before seen on this globe, and their best 
defence will ever be to maintain and. cultivate ” mighty 
spontaneous personalities.” The English have never 
despised the body. They are the pioneers of sport, the 
great heirs of Olympia ; and so long as sports and out-of-door 
life are dear to the English, they will be strong and rule 
the earth they love. Nietzsche’s philosophy, which comes 
to them from their sister-nation Germany, the newly 
awakened genius which has slept so long in the castle of 
transcendentalism, surrounded by hedges of metaphysics, 
is an assurance, a stimulus and— a monition to the political 
instincts of the English race I An assurance of their belief 
in physical culture ; a stimulus to the cultivation of mighty 
and spontaneous personalities ; and a monition not to rest 
on laurels won, not to court favour with inferior or decadent 
nations, and not to neglect the possibilities within the 
Teutonic race, which we regard as tfie chosen people 

apiaroi ! 



CONCLUSION, 



OONOLTJSIOir. 



D. 


CONCLUSION. 

W E shall nov? conclude. 

To sum. up, we luive found iliat the poct-philosoplicr 
Nietzsche presents the greatest difficuWj to those who loou?^ 
correctly label or classify him, and that we can only arrive 
at an Approximate Kesult. 

4. As a Philoscpher, Nietzsche was a philosophical %oriter 
of- the Second European Nenascence, a pessimistic idealist 
indttlging in a hind of Viomjsean hedonism. More BpeciS- 
cally he "was — 

1. In Epistemology a Sceptic, with a critical-transcendental 
method, and a biological formula on a metaphysical basis, 

2. hi Ethics a Naturalist, with an egoistical-aristocratic 
formula. 

3. In Metaphysics an (ptimistic Voluntarist, with a 
mystical Eionysean formula of stoieal-teleological origin , — 
sometimes tenned a Neo-HeracUtean. 

JB. As a Poet, Nietzsche was a Nco-Eomanticist, with a 
classical tendency, best termed an Illusionist. * 

C. As a Prophet, Nietzsche was an Evolutionistic 
Utopianist, with a racial-oligarchical formula. 

Is it the truth that 1^161250116 has given us ? Partly ; not 
wholly. Pilate’s question is still only partially answered. 
There are many still to come, greater than Nietzsche, before 
it can he answered fully— if ever 1 Yet the merely learned 
will admit that Nietzsche has brought some rays of truth to 
the darkness of our groping minds. Granted the sceptics 
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arc right in pointing out that these rays are not the pure 
white sunlight of Truth, but only broken beams, scattered 
and coloured by Nietzsche’s many limitations, contradictions 
and follies, and clouded by his lack of sound sociological 
ideas, ho has, nevertheless, added to our knowledge. The 
eclectics cannot deny that “many a gem of purest ray 
'^'gtSrene ^is to be found in the vast expanse of Nietzschean 
thought, though often it is concealed amidst nonsense or 
wordy amplificatiouB. Erdmann would allow the “philo- 
sophical treatment "to be applied to Nietzsche, and when 
this is done we recognise that his teachings contain the 
whole truth, although in an undeveloped form. 

\ Nietzsche was a German. He could not therefore help 
the ingrained habit of deductive reasoning characteristic of 
Germans. He, like all German philosophers, tackled the 
whole, and his work accordingly remained a torso. He had 
no knowledge of life outside his very limited social sphere, 
and his attitude towards men betrays sometimes traits of 
Bnobbishnefls. He ought to have lived in London, if only 
for one year I And yet Nietzsche’s philosophy will be com- 
pared with the first tiny craft of rude workmanship in which 
man ventured upon the unknown, nncertain element of 
Neptune. To-day our marvellous Transatlantics safely 
cross the Ocean. Nietzsche’s fragile craft is still adrift, 
rudderless and storm-beaten, upon the vast, endless Main of 
Possibilities ; yet future centuries will thankfully remember 
the daring Polish explorer who was one of the -first to 
leave the familiar shores of thought, and point the way to 
grand philosophical discoveries. 

Nietzsche’s individualistic philosophy touches the utmost 
boonds to which such philosophy can possibly be pushed 
— indeed, he has pushed it to impossible extremes. In spjte 
of that, the fact that he laid such emphasis on individual 
culture in select cases will be an impetus to its promotion, 
which, after all, is the only solution of the problems which 
have bafided symboUstic and conventional philosophy; lor 
does not Buskin say that “an eflBcient advancement 
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towards the tine felicity of the human race mnafc be by 
individual not public effort’*? ^ _ ' 

Nietzsche has victoriously refuted the paralysing itiifittmce 
of Schopenhauer. He has set up a grand, b^iant AfSimism, 
in place of the latter’s hopeless resignation and quietism. 
Ho longer is there to be pessimism and optimism ; pessimism 
is only the whip for shallow optimists. Afiinnism will rule 
future generations. They will prefer the great ‘*Yea” to 
life ; they will be Yea-sayers, affinners, af&rmists. They will 
accept the Ainor Fati preached by this last great Stoic 
Nietzsche, ^ ^^e y will understand Jordan’s beautiful lines 
on this subject; — 

" To the thankful in spirit the Bweetnees of life 
Brings rest and refreshment ; its hnrdens and pains 
'Waih pride they endure; in the midst of s>ffllction 
Unruffled in mind, while tecaembering e^er 
That forth from these woes flow the well-epringa of strength : 

And calm on the verge of destrnotion confesslt ^ 

That e'en with ita aotrows, Life etill ia belov edtj 

Nietzsche has also superseded Spencer. The latter's Syn- 
thetic System, is lucid and perhaps, intellectually, the best of 
all extant. But whereas Spencer's de-sentimentalisation of 
man, and his “equilibrium” or “approximately complete 
adjustment " result undoubtedly in a dangerous restriction 
of individual potentialities, Nietzsche’s incitation and 
rehabilitation of the passions, and his professed — ^nay, exag- 
gerated, — individualism, will prevent the “living human 
units” becoming all equally rounded grains of sand, and will 
relieve the ennui of “ equihbrium.” Spencer’s system 
satisfies the demands of the intellect only. 

Nietzsche’s task was to awaken people, and to fight for 
tJfxe r?ijMras ot t’ne whole personality, especially of the heart. 
This explains both his greatness and his littleness. “AH 
great thoughts, in order to impress themselves on forgetful 
men, have to assume at first an exaggerated, monstrous 
form. 
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Tbongh "WO tonst still say with. Teanyson» ** BehoW> wo 
know not anything J " though we must still say with 
SidgTvickt * * I am unable to find and am unable to construct 
any systematic answer,” Nietzsche has nevertheless taught 
us to understand true aristocracy and how to acquire subtle 
methods of thinking ; moreover he has enjoined us ** to will 
that path which man hath gone blindly, and call it good, and 
no longer sw'orve therefrom like the sickly and the dying I 
Honestly and purely speaketh the healthy and perfect ^dy; 
it speaketh of the Significance of the Earth** 

Living up to this, mankind will perhaps approach the 
idea of the Superman. The Superman 1 "What is to be 
understood by such perfection in body and soul ? It is the 
accumulated, condensed virtue of all ages and nations; an 
eclectic essence of the houndless love and charity of tb® 
Buddhist, — ^pure in body and brave in self-conquest ; of the 
strict sternness and endurance of the Spartan, — sound in 
body and steady in character ; of the ethereal aestheticism 
and loftiness of the Athenian, — able in body and aente in 
intellect ; of the rigid rule and citizenship of the Koman. — 
robust in body and regal in will; of the true loyalty and 
independence of our Teuton ancestors, — grand in body and 
tender in heart. 

If we are of the same opinion as the poet who said that 
“Beauty is the highest truth of all, the sum and end of 
human destiny,” then we may compare Nietzsche’s works to 
a beautiful box. Good fairies have laid therein diamonds, 
sapphires, pearls, and rubies ; but alas I wicked fairies have 
also added to the contents, and intermingled with the lovely 
gems are splinters of glass, ashes, and worthless shams, in 
almost inextricable confusion. Let us admire and applaud 
the dazzling beauty of the few gems we may take out, and 
leave the remainder alone ; we need not ask how much the 
whole 18 worth— we shah never "kiiow it. "But, eingleS 
out, a few of the genuine stones will add to the beauty of 
human existence. And the most valuable jewel to be found 
amongst them is the adamantine Sujierman. Translated 
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into the realms of Eugenics, this concept, a veritable gem, 
will beautify man’s weary life. 

If on the other hand we desire a broader basis for our exist- 
ence the solitary Greek concept of Beauty, if Suder- 
mann’s “Blumenboot” has frightened us, if we define 
philosophy with Wundt as the universal science which has to 
combine the general data obtained through the individual 
sciences into an incontrovertible system,” and if we believe 
with him that ” this summing up of ideas must lead to a per- 
ception of the world and of life — a *’ Weltanschauung" — which 
will satisfy equally the demands of the intellect and the 
requirements of the heart,” we may now, taking these words 
as our standard, give a verdict, which is perhaps the final 
one. Solvunhtr tdbuJtz : the aristocratic axiom of the poet 
Nietzsche, respecting Beauty, has made it possible for him 
to discover new dream-worlds to satisfy the requirements 
of the heart. Nietzsche was a great poet. The systemless 
system of the philosopher Nietzsche has afforded very little 
satisfaction to the demands of the intellect, though, to be 
sure, he was the first to apply Darwinism thoroughly to 
morals and religion. Nietzsche was not a great philosopher 
in the technical sense of the word. Tet the work which 
remains as a sign of his earthly course is imperishable. 

Animal-men first became Dionyseans. Upon a great 
marble pedestal they erected the statue of their god, around 
which they danced a frenzied tarantelle, or drank to his 
honour foaming wine out of glearemg crystal goblets. 

Then came Socrates and Christianity. Two thousand 
years of refining and yet deteriorating culture began. Apollo 
stood now in the place of Dionysos. Before him knelt 
the worshippers. Slow, majestic chants resounded. An 
Egyptian rigidity rested upon the whole. 

And now Nietzsche has come. He desired to place 
Dionysos’ statue by the side of Apollo’s, and wished to 
remove from the latter its trappings of foolish amulets and 
frivolous appendages, beneath which superstitious disciples 
had concealed the beauty of the god. — Nietzsche, however. 
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was rash, and tbo statno of Apollo fell violently from its 
plinth and killed the sacrilegious one. 

Thanks to Nietzsche, Dionysos stands again before ns. 
Wo must, however, complete bis work. Apollo and Dionysos 
must rule humanity in the fnturo I 
Beneath the golden rays of Time's afternoon sun, the 
perfected monument with the statues of both gods will be 
erected. No band of worshippers will be there. Dabour 
has enlisted them in her ranks, and called them an.-ay to the 
work of transforming the world into a wonderful edifice of 
Beauty and Discernment. Yet individual men, the great and 
the strong, will sometimes visit the gigantic sculpture, and 
rejoice over the Nietzschean words engraved upon tho 
pedestal in letters of gold: — 

oi apiarot, 

on avrot KKr}povo{i{}(jov€nv Tijv ytjv. 


the end. 
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BIELtOGBAPHt 


T hebe are already some bibliographies ouEietzschean 
Uterature. ”We mention Baldwin's and those ap- 
pended to the books of Albert, Common, Colson, Biehter, 
Zoccoli, and especially Common’s journal, “ The Good 
European,” ■which supplies valuable information os to tho 
Eietzschcan literature in England and America. 

Though the aim of onr bibliography is to enable the 
EiGtzsche-stndent to dnd all important books, treatises, and 
articles, it has been absolutely impossible to register every- 
thing owing to the ever-increasing flood of Nietzschcan 
literature — which, if completely dealt with, would have 
necessitated a few thousands of entries instead of onr eight 
hundred and fifty — and to the fact that from several countries 
wo could not obtain sufficient information. The literature 
of the years 1900 and 1901 has been especially considered ; 
1900 being the year of Nietzsche’s death, the interest in 
him was then very great. 

We must hero specially draw attention to the valuable 
“Kacbberichte” in the “Gesamtausg.” and to the catalogue 
of books which were contained in Nietzsche’s library, 
published by Etau Eorster-Nietzschc in Berthold’s "Bficher 
und Wege zu Biichem.” Zoccoli in hia work has written 
an interesting chapter, *‘Ba Biblioteca di F. Nietzsche,” 
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